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THE LIFE 


OF 


DAVID HUME, Eſq. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


* _— 


II is difficult for a man to ſpeak long of himſelf 
without vanity ; therefore I ſhall be ſhort. It 
may be thought an inſtance of vanity that I pre- 
tend at all to write my life ; but this Narrative 
ſhall contain little more than the Hiſtory of my 
Writings ; as, indeed, almoſt all my life has been 
ſpent in literary purſuits and occupations. The 
ſucceſs of molt of my writings was not ſuch 

as to be an object of vanity. . | 
I was born the 26th of April 171 1, old ſtyle, at 
Edinburgh. I was of a good family, both by father 
and mother: My father's family is a branch of the 
Earl of Home's, or Hume's ; and my anceſtors had 
been proprietors of the eſtate which my brother 
poſſeſſes for ſeveral generations. My mother was 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, Prefident of the 
College of Juſtice: The title of Lord Halkerton 


came by ſucceſſion to her brother. 
My family, however, was not rich, and being 


myſelf a younger brother, my patrimony, accord- 


ing to the mode of my country, was of courle very 
ſlender. My father, who paſſed for a man of party 
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died when I was an infant, leaving me, with an 
elder brother -and a fiſter, under the care of our 
mother, a woman of ſingular merit, who, though 
young and handſome, devoted herſelf entirely to 
the rearing and educating of her children. I paſſed 
through the ordinary courſe of education with ſuc- 
ceſs, and was ſeized very early with a paſſion for 
literature, which has been the ruling paſſion of my 
life, and the great ſource of my enjoyments. My 
ſtudious diſpoſition, my ſobriety, and my induſtry, 
gave my family a notion that the law was a pro- 
per profeſſion for me ; but I found an unſurmount- 
able averſion to every thing but the purſuits of 
philoſophy and general learning ; and while they 
fancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Ci- 
cero and Virgil were the authors which I was ſe- 
cretly devouring. 

My very ſlender fortune, however, being unſuit- 
able to this plan of life, and my health being a little 
broken by my ardent application, I was tempted, 
or rather forced, to make a very feeble trial for en- 
tering into a more active ſeene of life. In 1734 
I went to Briſtol, with ſome recommendations to 
eminent merchants; but in a few months found 
that ſcene totally unſuitable to me. I went over 
to France, with a view of proſecuting my ſtudies 
in a country retreat; and I there laid that plan of 
life which I have ſteadily and ſucceſsfully purſued. 
I reſolved to make a very rigid frugality ſupply 
my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired 
my independency, and to regard every object as 
contemptible, except the improvement of my ta- 
lents in literature. 

During my retreat in France, firſt at Rheims, 


but chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I compoſed 
my 
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my Treatiſe of Human Nature. After paſſing three 


years very agreeably in that country, I came over 
to London in 1737. In the end of 1738, I pub- 
liſhed my Treatiſe, and immediately went down to 
my mother and my brother, who lived at his 
countrychouſe, and was employed himſelf very ju- 
diciouſly and ſucceſsfully in the improvement of his 
fortune. 

Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than 
my Treatiſe of Human Nature. It fell dead-born 
from the preſs, without reaching ſuch diſtinction, as 
even to excite a murmur among the zealots. But 
being naturally of a cheerful and ſanguine temper, 
I very ſoon recovered the blow, and proſecuted 
with great ardour my ſtudies in the country. In 
1742 J printed at Edinburgh the firſt part of my 
Eſſays: The work was favourably received, and 
ſoon made me entirely forget my former diſap- 
pointment. I continued with my mother and bro- 
ther in the country, and in that time recovered the 
knowledge of the Greek language, which i had 
too much neglected in my early youth. | 

In 1745 I received a letter from the Marquis of 
Annandale, inviting me to come and hve with him 
in England; I found alſo, that the friends and fa- 
mily of that young nobleman were deſirous of put- 
ting him under my care and direction, for the ſtate 
of his mind and health required it.—T lived with 
him a twelvemonth. My appointments during that 
time made a conſiderable acceſſion to my ſmall for- 
tune. I then received an invitation from General 
St. Clair to attend him as a ſecretary to his expe- 
dition, which was at firſt meant againſt Canada, 
but ended in an incurſion on the coaſt of France. 


Next year, to wit, 1747, I received an invitation 
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from the General to attend him in the ſame ſtation 
in his military embaſſy to the courts of Vienna and 


Turin. I then wore the uniform of an officer, and 


was introduced at thefe courts as aid-de-camp to 
the General, along with Sir Harry Erſkine and 
Captain Grant, now General Grant. "Theſe two 
years were almoſt the only interruptions which my 
ſtudies have received during the courſe of my lite : 
I paſſed them agreeably, and in good company; 
and my appointments, with my frugality, had made 
me reach a fortune, which I called independent, 
though moſt of my friends were inclined to ſmile 
when I faid fo: In ſhort, I was now maſter of near 
a thouſand pounds, 

I had always entertained a notion, that my want 
of ſucceſs in publiſhing the Treatiſe of Human 
Nature, had proceeded more from the manner than 
the matter, and that I had been guilty of a very 
uſual indiſcretion, in going to the preſs too early. 
I therefore caſt the firſt part of the work anew in 
the Enquiry concerning Human Underſtanding, 
which was publiſhed while I was at Turin. But 
this piece was at firſt little more ſucceſsful than the 
Treatiſe of Human Nature. On my return from 
Italy, I had the mortification to find all England 
in a ferment, on account of Dr. Middleton's Free 
Enquiry, while my performance was entirely over- 
looked and neglected. A new edition, which had 
been publiſhed at London, of my Eſſays, Moral and 
Political, met not with a much hetter reception. 
Such is the force of natural temper, that theſe 
diſappointments made little or no impreſſion on me. 
T went down in 1749, and lived two years with my 
brother at his country-houſe, for my mother was 
now dead, I there compoſed the ſecond part of my 

, | Eſſay, 
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Eſſay, which I called Political Diſcourſes, and alſo 


my Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
which is another part of my Treatiſe that J caſt 
anew, Meanwhile my bookſeller, A. Millar, in- 
formed me that my fri publications (all but 
the unfortunate Treatiſe) were beginning to be 
the ſubject of converſation ; that the ſale of them 
was gradually increaſing, and that new editions 
were demanded. Anſwers by Reverends and Right 
Reverends came out two or three in a year; 
and I found, by Dr. Warburton's railing, that the 
books were beginning to be eſteemed in good com- 
pany. However, I had a fixed reſolution, which I 
inflexibly maintained, never to reply to any body; 
and not being very iraſcible in my temper, I have 
eaſily kept myſelf clear of all literary ſquabbles. 
Theſe ſymptoms of a riling reputation gave me en- 
couragement, as I was ever more diſpoſed to ſee 
the favourable than unfavourable fide of things; a 
turn of mind which it is more happy to poſſeſs, 
than to be born to an eſtate of ten thouſand a- year. 

In 1751, I removed from the country to the 
town, the true ſcene for a man of letters. In 1752 
were publiſhed at Edinburgh, where I then lived, 
my Political Diſcourſes, the oaly work of mine that 
was ſucceſsful on the firſt publication. It was well 
received abroad and at home. In the ſame year 
was publiſhed at London, my Enquiry coacerning 
the Principles of Morals; which, in my own opinion 
(who ought not to judge on that ſubject), is of all 
my writinzs, hiſtorical, philoſophical, or literary, 
incomparably the belt. It came unnoticed and un- 
obſerved into the world. 

In 1752, the faculty of Advocates choſe me their 
Librarian, an office from which I received little or 

no 
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no emolument, but which gave me the command of 
a large library. I then formed the plan of writing 
the Hiftory of England; but being frightened with 
the notion of continuing a narrative through a pe- 
riod of 1700 years, I commenced with the acceſſion 
of the houſe of Stuart, an epoch when I thought the 
miſrepreſentations of faction began chiefly to take 
place. I was, I own, ſanguine in my expectations 
of the ſuceeſs of this work. I thought that I was 
the only hiſtorian that had at once neglected pre- 
ſent power, intereſt, and authority, and the cry of 
Popular prejudices; and as the ſubject was ſuited 
to every capacity, I expected proportional applauſe, 
But miſerable was my diſappointment : I was aſ- 
failed by one cry of reproach, diſapprobation, and 
even deteſtation; Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, Whig 
and Tory, churchman and ſectary, freethinker and 
religion, patriot and courtier, united in their rage 
againſt the man who had preſumed to ſhed a gene- 
rous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the earl of 
Strafford ; and, after the firſt ebullitions of their 
fury were over, what was ſtill more mortifying, the 
book ſeemed to ſink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told 
me, that in a twelvemonth he ſold only ferty-tive 
copies of it, I ſcarcely, indeed, heard of one man 
in the three kingdoms, conſiderable for rank or 
letters, that could endure the book. I muſt only 
except the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and 
the primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which ſeem two 
old exceptions. Theſe dignified prelates ſeparately 
lent me meſſages not to be diſcouraged. 

I was, however, I confeſs, diſcouraged ; and had 
not the war been at that time breaking out between 
France and England, I had certainly retired to ſome 
provincial town of theformer kingdom, have changed 


my 
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my name, and never more have returned to my na- 
tive country, But as this ſcheme was not now 
practicable, and the ſubſequent volume was con- 
fiderably advanced, I reſolved to pick up courage 
and to perſevere. 

In this interval, I publiſhed at London my Na- 
tural Hiltory of Religion, along with ſome other 
ſmall pieces: Its public entry was rather obſcure, 
except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet 
againſt it, with all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, 
and ſcurrility, which diſtinguiſh the Warburtonian 
ſchool. Ihis pamphlet gave me ſome conſolation 
for the otherwiſe indifferent reception of my per- 
formance. 

In 1756, two years after the fall of the firſt 
volume, was publiſhed the ſecond volume of my 
Hiſtory, containing the period from the death of 
Charles I. till the Revolution. 'This performance 
happened to give leſs diſpleaſure to the Whigs, and 
was better received. It not only roſe itſelf, but 
helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. 

But though I had been taught by experience, 
that the Whig party were in poſſeſſion of be— 
Rowing all places, both in the ſtate and in litera- 
ture, I was ſo little inclined to yield to their ſenſe- 
leſs clamour, that in above a hundred alterations, 
which farther ſtudy, reading, or reflection engaged 
me to make in the reigns of the two firlt Stuarts, 
I have made all of them invariably to the Tory 
ſide. Tt 1s ridiculous to conſider the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution before that period as a regular plan of 
liberty. 

In : 759, I publiſhed my Hiſtory of the Horſe 
of Tudor. The clamour againſt this performance 


was almoſt equal to that agaiuſt the Hiſtory of the 
two 
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two firſt Stuarts. The reign of Elizabeth was par- 
ticularly obnoxious. But. I was now callous againſt 
the impreſſions of public folly, and continued very 
peaceably and contentedly in my retreat at Edin- 
burgh, to finiſh, in two volumes, the more early 
part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, which I gave to the 
public in 1761, with tolerable, and but tolerable, 
ſucceſs. 

But, notwithſtanding this variety of winds and 
ſeaſons to which my writings had been expoſed, 
they had ſtill been making ſuch advances, that the 
copy-money given me by the bookſellers much ex- 
ceeded any thing formerly known in England; I 
was become not only independent, but opulent. I 
retired to my native country of Scotland, deter- 
mined never more to ſet my foot out of it; and 
retaining the ſatisfaction of never having preferred 
a requeſt to one great man, or even mals ad- 
vances of friendſhip to any of them. As I was 
now turned of fifty, I thought of paſſing all the 
reſt of my life in this ohiloophical manner, when 
T received, in 1763, an invitation from the Earl of 
Hertford, with whom I was not in the leaſt ac- 
quainted, to attend him on his embaſly to Paris, 
with a near proſpe& of being appointed ſecretary 
to the embaſſy; and, in the meanwhile, of per- 
forming the functions of that office. This offer, 
however inviting, J at firſt declined, both becauſe I 
was reluctant to begin connections with the great, 
and becauſe I was afraid that the civilities and gay 
company of Paris would prove diſagreeable to a 
perſon of my age and humour : But on his Lord- 
ſhip's repeating the invitation, I accepted of it. I 
have every reaſon, both of pleaſure and intereſt, to 


think myſelf happy in my connections with that 
| nobleman, 
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nobleman, as well as afterwards with his brother 
General Conway. 


Thoſe who have not ſeen the ſtrange effects of 


N modes, will never imagine the reception I met with 
at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and ſta- 


tions. The more I reſiled from their exceſſive ei- 
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” vilities, the more I was loaded with them. There 


is, however, a real ſatisfaction in living at Paris, 
from the great number of ſenſible, knowing, and po- 


lite company with which that city abounds above 


all places in the univerſe. I thought once of 
ſettling there for life. 

I was appointed ſecretary to the embaſſy; and, in 
ſummer 1765, Lord Hertford left me, being ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I was Charge 
des Afaires till the arrival of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, towards the end of the year. In the be- 
glaning of 1776, I left Paris, and next ſummer 
went to Ediuburgh, with the ſame view as formerly, 
of burying myſelf in a philoſophical retreat. I re- 
turned to that place, not richer, but with much 
more money, and a much larger income, by means 
of Lord Hertford's friendſhip, than I left it; and 
I was defirous of trying what ſuperfluity could 
produce, as I had formerly made an experiment of 
a competency, But in 1767 I received from Mr. 
Conway an invitation to be under-ſecretary ; and 
this invitation, both the character of the perſon, 
and my connexions with Lord Hertford, prevented 
me from declining. I returned to Edinburgh in 
1769, very opulent (for I poſſeſſed a revenue of 
10col. a-year), healthy, and though ſomewhat 
ſtricken in years, with the proſpect of enjoying 
long my caſe, and of ſecing the increaſe of my 
reputation, 


I In 
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In ſpring, 1775, I was ſtruck with a diſorder in 


my bowels, which at firſt gave me no alarm, but 
has fince, as I apprehend it, become mortal and 
incurable. I now reckon upon a ſpeedy diſſolu- 
tion. I have ſuffered very little pain from my 
diſorder ; and what is more ſtrange, have, notwith- 
ſtanding the great decline of my perſon, never 
ſuffered a moment's abatement of my ſpirits ; inſo- 
much that, were I to name a period of my life 
which I ſhould moſt chuſe to paſs over again, I 
might be tempted to point to this later period. I 
poſſeſs the ſame ardour as ever in ſtudy, and the 
ſame gaiety in company. I conlider, beſides, 
that a man of ſixty-five, by dying, cuts off only 
a few years of infirmities; and though I ſee 
many ſymptoms of my literary reputation's break- 
ing out at laſt with additional luſtre, I know that 
I can have but few years to enjoy it. It is dith- 
cult to be more detached from lite than I am at 

reſent. 

To conclude hiſtorically with my own character: 
J am, or rather was (for that is the ſtyle I muſt now 
uſe in ſpeaking of myſelf, which emboldens me 
the more to ſpeak my ſentiments); I was, I ſay, 
a man of mild diſpoſition, of command of temper, 
of an open, ſocial, and cheerful humour, capable 
of attachment, but little ſuſceptible of enmity, 
and of great moderation in all my paſſions. Even 
my love of literary fame, my ruling paſſion, never 
ſoured my temper, notwithſtanding my frequent 
diſappointments, My company was not unaccept- 
able to the young and careleſs, as well as to the ſtu- 
dious and literary; and as I took a particular plea- 
ſure in the company of modeſt women, I had no 


reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the reception I met 
with 


e 
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with from them. In a word, though moſt men, 
any wile eminent, have found reaſon to complain 
of calumny, I never was touched or even at- 
tacked by her baleful tooth; and though I wan- 
tonly expoſed myſelf to the rage of both civil and 
religious factions, they ſeemed to be diſarmed in 
my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends never 
had occafion to vindicate any one circumſtance of 
my character and conduct: Not but that the zealots, 
we may well ſuppoſe, would have been glad to in- 
vent and propagate any ſtory. to my diſadvantage, 
but they could never find any which they thought 
would wear the face of probability. I cannot ſay 
there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of 
myſelf, but I hope it is not a miſplaced one; and 
this is a matter of fact which is eaſily cleared and 
aſcertained. 


April 18, 1776. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


ADAM SMITH, L. L. D. 


To | 
WILLIAM STRAHAN, Eſq. 
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DEAR SIR, Kirkaldy, Fifeſhire, Nov. 9, 1776. 


T is with a real, though a very melancholy pleaſure, 

that I fit down to give you ſome account of the be- 
haviour of our late excellent friend, Mr. Hume, during 
his laſt illneſs. | 

Though in his own judgment his diſeaſe was mortal 
and incurable, yet he allowed himſelf to be prevailed 
upon, by the entreaty of his friends, to try what might 
be the effects of a long journey. A. few days before he 
ſet out, he wrote that account of his own life, which, 
together with his other papers, he has left to your care. 
My account, therefore, ſhall begin where his ends. 

He ſet out for London towards the end of April, and 
at Morpeth met with Mr. John Home and myſelf, who 
had both come down from London on purpoſe to ſee 
lim, expecting to have found him at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Home returned with him, and attended him during the 
whole of his ſtay in England, with that care and atten- 
tion which might be expected from a temper ſo perfectly 
friendly and affectionate. As I had written to my mo- 
ther that ſhe might expect me in Scotland, I was under 
the neceſſity of continuing my journey. His diſeaſe 


ſeemed to yield to exerciſe and change of air; and when 


he arrived in London, he was apparently in much better 
health than when he left Edinburgh. He was adviſed to 
go to Bath to drink the waters, which appeared for ſome 


ume 
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time to have ſo good an effect upon him, that even he 
himſelf began to entertain, what he was not apt to do, a 
better opinion of his own health. His ſymptoms, how- 
ever, ſoon returned with their uſual violence, and from 
that moment he gave up all thoughts of recovery, but 
ſubmitted with the utmoſt Fama wv and the moſt 
perfect complacency and refiguation. Upon his return 
to Edinburgh, though he found himſelf much weaker, 
yet his checrfulneſs never abated, and he continued to 
divert himſelf, as uſual, with correcting his own works 
for a newedition, with reading books of amuſement, with 
the converſation of his friends ; and ſometimes in the 
evening with a party at his favourite game of whiſt. His 
cheerfulneſs was ſo great, and his converſation and 
amuſements run ſo much in their uſual ſtrain, that, not- 
withſtanding all bad ſymptoms, many people could not 
believe he was dying. * I ſhall tell your friend, Colo- 
« nel Edmonſtone,”” ſaid Doctor Dundas to him one 


| day, „ that I left you much better, and in a fair way of 


4% recovery.” —*© Doctor,“ ſaid he, as I believe you 
« would not chuſe to tell any thing but the truth, you 
4c had better tell him, that I am dying as faſt as my 
* enemies, if I have any, could wiſh, and as eaſily and 
« cheerfully as my beſt friends could deſire.” Colonel 
Edmonſtone ſoon afterwards came to ſee him, and take 
leave of him; and on his way home he could not for- 
bear writing him a letter, bidding him once more an 
eternal adieu, and applying to him, as to a dying man, 
the beautiful French verſes in which the Abbé Chau- 
lieu, in expectation of his own death, laments his ap- 
proaching ſeparation from his friend the Marquis de la 
Fare. Mr. Hume's magnanimity and firmneſs were 
ſuch, that his moſt affectionate friends knew that they 
hazarded nothing in talking or writing to him as to a 
dying man; and that, ſo far from being hurt by this 
frankneſs, he was rather pleaſed and flattered by it. 
I happened to come into his room while he was reading 
this — which he had juſt received, and which he im- 
mediately ſhowed me. I told him, that though I was 


ſenſible how very much he was weakened, and that ap- 
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pearances were in many reſpects very bad, yet his cheer- 
tulnets was ſtill ſo great, the ſpirit of life ſeemed ſtil] to 
be ſo very ſtrong in him, that I could not help enter- 
taining ſome faint hopes. He anſwered, “ Your hopes 
are groundleſs. An habitual diarrhoea of more than 
« year's ſtanding would be a very bad diſeaſe at any 
% age: At my age it is a mortal one. When i he down 
« in the evening I feel myſelf weaker than when I roſe 
« in the morning; and when I riſe in the morning, 
& weaker than when I lay down in the evening. 1am 
% ſenſible, beſides, that ſome of my vital parts are at- 
& feed, ſo that I muſt ſoon die.''—<« Well,” fad I, 
& it it muſt be ſo, you have at leaſt the ſatisfaction of 
«& leaving all your friends, your brother's family in 
% particular, in great proſperity.” He ſaid, that he felt 
that ſatisfa&tion ſo ſenſibly, that when he was reading, 
a few days before, Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead, 
among all the excuſes which are alleged to Charon for 
not entering readily into his hoat, he could not find one 
that fitted him; he had no houſe to finiſh, he had no 
daughter to provide for, he had no enemies upon whom 
he wiſhed to revenge himſelf. “I could not well ima- 
4 gine, ſaid he, „what excuſe I could make to Cha- 
& ron in order to obtain a little delay. I have done 
every thing of conſequence which I ever meant to do, 
„ and I could at no time expect to leave my relations 
« and friends in a better ſituation than that in which I 
% am now likely to leave them: I therefore have all 
& reaſon to die contented.” He then diverted himſelf 


with inventing ſeveral jocular excuſes which he ſuppoſed 


he might make to Charon, and with imagining the very 
furly anſwers which it might ſuit the character of Cha- 
ron to return to them. Upon further conſideration,“ 
faid he, I thought I might ſay to him, Good Charon, 
«© I have been correcting my works for a new edition. 
& Allow me a little time, that I may ſee how the Pub- 
„lic receives the alterations.” But Charon would 
« anſwer, When you have ſeen the effect of theſe, you 
« w:ll be for making other alterations: There will be 
« no end of ſuch excuſes; ſo, honeit friend, pleaſe ſtep 
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& into the boat.” But I might ſtill urge, Have a 
cc Fittle patience, good Charon; I have been enteagyr- 
« ing to open the eyes of the Public. If L live a few 
& years longer, I may have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
& downfall of ſome of the prevailing ſyſtems of ſuper- 
« ſtition.“ But Charon would then lofe all temper 
c and decency. * You loitering rogue, that will not 
« happen theſe many hundred years. Do you fancy I 
4c will grant you a leaſe for ſo long a term? Get into 
cc the boat this inſtant, you lazy loitering rogue.“ 

But though Mr. Hume always talked of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution with great cheerfulneſs, he never 
affected to make any parade of his magnanimity. He 
never mentioned the ſubje& but when the converſation 
naturally led to it, and never dwelt longer upon it than 
the courſe of the converſation happened to require : It was 
a ſubje&, indeed, which occured pretty frequently, in 
conſequence of the inquiries which his friends, who 
came to ſee him, naturally made concerning the ſtate of 
his health. The converſation which I mentioned above, 
and which paſſed on Thurſday the 8th of Auguſt, was 
the laſt, except one, that I ever bad with him. He had 
now become ſo very weak, that the company of his moſt 
intimate friends fatigued him; for his cheerfulneſs w: s 
fill ſo great, his complaiſance and ſocial diſpoſition 
were ſtill ſo entire, that when any friend was with him, 
he could not help talking more, and with greater exer- 
tion, than ſuited the weakneſs of his body. At his own 
deſire, therefore, I agreed to leave Edinburgh, where I 
was ſtaying partly upon his account, and returned to 
my mother's houſe here, at Kirkaldy, upon condition 
that he would ſend for me whenever he wiſhed to fee 
me; the phyſician who ſaw him moſt frequently, Docter 
Black, undertaking, in the mean time, to write me oc- 
caſionally an account of the ſtate of his health. 

On the 22d of Augult, the Doctor wrote me the ſol- 
lowing, letter : 

&« ince my laſt Mr. Hume has paſſed his time pret y 
eaſily, but is much weaker. He fits up, goes down 
ſtairs once a day, apd amules himſelf with reading, but 
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feldom ſees any body. He finds that even the conver- G 
ſation of his moſt intimate friends fatigues and oppreſſes te 
him; and it is happy that he does not need it, for he is n 
quite free from anxiety, impatience, or low ſpirits, and 0 
=_ his time very well with the aſſiſtance of amuſmg C 

ooks.”” 1 
1 I received the day after a letter from Mr. Hume him- 4 
ſelf, of which the following is an extract: 1 | 
k 


« My deareſt Friend, Edinburgh, Aug. 23, 1736. 


© I am obliged to make ule of my nephew's hand in 
s writing to you, as I do not riſe to-day. * * 
* * oy * * * * By ” 


I go very faſt to decline, and laſt night had a ſmall 
fever, which I hoped might put a quicker period to this 
tedious illneſs; but unluckily it has in a great meaſure 
gone off. I cannot ſubmit to your coming over here 
on my account, as it is poſſible for me to {ce you ſo 

ſmall a part of the day; but Doctor Black can better 
inform you concerning the degree of ſtrength which may 
from time to time remain with me. Adieu, &c.“ 


Three days after, I received the following letter from 
Doctor Black : 


« Dear Sir, Edinburgh, Monday, Aug. 26, 1776. 


© Yeſterday, about four o'clock afternoon, Mr. Hume 
expired. The ncar approach of his death became ev1- 
dent in the night between Thurſday and Friday, when 
his diſeaſe became excefiive, and ſoon weakencd bim fo 
much, that he could no longer riſe out of his bed. He 
continued to the laſt perfectly ſenſible, and free from 
much pain or feelings of diitreſs. He never dropped 
the ſmalleſt expreſſion of impatience ; but when he had 
occaſion to ſpeak to the people about him, always did 
it with affeftion and tenderneſs. I thought it improper 
to write to bring you over, eſpecially as I heard that 
he had dictated a letter to you, deliring you not to came. 
When he became very weak, it coſt him an effort to 
ſpeak, and he died in ſuch a happy compoture of mind 
that nothing could exceed it. 
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Thus died our moſt excellent and never- to- be- forgot- 
ten fr.end; concerning whoſe philoſophical opinions 
men will no doubt judge varioutly, every one approving 
or condemning them, according as they happen to 
coincide or ditagree with his own; but concerning 
whole character and conduct there can ſcarce be a dif- 
ference of opinion. His temper, indeed, ſeemed to be 
more happily balanced, it I may be allowed ſuch an ex- 
preilion, than that perhaps of any other man I have ever 
known. Even in the loweſt ſtate of his fortune, his 
great and neceſſary frugality never hindered him from 
exerciſing, upon proper occaſions, acts both of charity 
and generoſity. It was a frugality founded not upon 
avarice, but upon the love of independency. The ex- 
treme gentlenels of his nature never weakened either the 
firmnels of his mind, or the ſteadineſs of his reſolutions. 
His conſtant plealaniry was the genuine effuſion of good- 
nature and good-humour, tempered with delicacy and 
modeſty, and without even the ſlighteſt tincture ct ma- 
lignity, ſo frequently the diſagreeable ſource of what is 
called wit in other men. It never was the meaning of 
his raillery to mortify ; and therefore, far from offend- 
ing, it ſeldom failed to pleaſe and delight even thoſe 
who were the objects of it. To his friends, who were 
frequently the objects of it, there was not, perhaps, any 
one of all his great and amiable qualities which contri- 
buted more to endear his converſation. And that gaiety 
of temper, io agreeable in ſociety, but which is ſo often 
accompanied with frivolous and ſuperhcial qualities, 
was in him certainly attended with the moſt ſævere ap- 
plication, the moſt extenlive learning, the greateſt depth 
of thought, and a capacity in every reſpect the moit 
comprehenſive. Upon the whole, I have always con- 
ſidered him, both in his lite-time and fince his death, as 
approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wile and 
virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human trailty 


I eyer am, dear Sir, 
Moit attectionately your's, 


ADAM SMITH, 
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Hiſtory of England, 


CHAP. I. 


The Britons - Roman. Saxon TJ Heptarchy—— The 
Kingdom of Kent—of Northumberiand—of Eaft- Anglia 
e Mercia—oj Efjex—of Sufjex—of Weſſex. 


THE BRITONS, 


HE curioſity, entertained by all civiiized nations, 

of inquiring into the exploits and adventures of* 
their anceſtors, commonly excites a regret that the hiſ- 
tory of remote ages ſhould always be ſo much involved in 
obicurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious 
men, poſſeſſed of leiſure, are apt to puth their reſearches 
beyond the period in which literary monuments are 
framed or preſerved; without reflecting, that the hiſtory 
of paſt events is immediately loſt or disfigured when en- 
truſted to memory and oral tradition, and that the adven- 
tures of barbarous nations, even if they were recorded, 
could afford little or no entertainment to men born in a 
more cultivated age. The convulſions of a civilized 
ſtate uſually compoſe the moſt inſtructive and molt inte- 
reſting part of its hiſtory ; but the ſudden, violent, and 
unprepared revolutions incident to barbarians, are ſo 
much guided by caprice, and terminate fo often in cru- 
elty, that they diſguſt us by the uniformity of their ap- 
pearance ; and it is rather fortunate for letters that they 
are buried in ſilence and oblivion, The only certain 
means by which nations can indulge their curioſity in re- 
ſearches concerning their remote origin, is to conſider 


the language, manners, and cuſtoms of their — 
| an 
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and to compare them with thoſe of the neighhouring na- 


tions. The fables, which are commonly employed to 


ſupply the place of true hiſtory, ought entirely to be diſ- 
regarded; or if any exception be admitted to this general 
rule, it can only be in fayovr of the ancient Grecian 
fictions, which are ſo celebrated and io agreeable, that 
they will ever be the objects of the attention of mankind, 
Neglecting, therefore, all traditions, or rather tales, 
concerning the more eariy hiſtory of Britain, we ſhall 
only conſider the ſtate of the inhabitants as it appeared to 
the Romans on their invaſion of this country: We ſhall 
briefly run over the events which attended the conqueſt 
made by that empire, as belonging more to Roman 
than Britiſh ſtory : We ſhall haſten through the obſcure 
and unintereſting period of Saxon annals; and ſhall re- 
ſerve a more full narration for thoſe times when the truth 
is both ſo well aſcertained, and ſo complete, as to promiſe 

entertainment and inſtruction to the reader. 
All ancient writers agree in repreſenting the firſt inha- 
bitants of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtæ, who 
eopled that iſland from the neig hbouring continent. 
heir language was the ſame, their manners, their go- 
vernment, their ſuperſtition ; varied only by thoſe ſmall 
differences, which time, or a communication with the 
bordering nations, muſt neceſſarily introduce. The in- 
habitants of Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lie 
contiguous to Italy, had acquired, from a ccmmerce 
with their ſouthern neighbours, ſome refinement in the 
arts, which gradually diffuſed themſelves northwards, 
and ſpread but a very faint light over-this iſland. The 
Greek and Roman mavigators or merchants (for there 
were ſcarcely any other travellers in thoſe ages) brought 
back the moſt ſhocking accounts of the ferocity of 
the people, which they magnified, as uſual, in 
order to excite the admiration of their countrymen. 
The ſouth-eaſt parts, however, of Britain, had already, 
before the age of Cæſar, made the firſt and moſt requi- 
ſite ſtep towards a civil ſettlement 3 and the Britons, by 
tillage and agriculture, had there increaſed to a great 
multitude» The other inhabitants of the iſland ſtill 
main- 
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maintained themſelves by paſture; They were clothed 
with ſkins of beaſts: They dwelt in huts, which they 
reared in the foreits and marſhes, with which the country 
was covered: They ſhifted eaſily their habitation, when 
actuated either by the hopes of plunder, or the fear of 
an enemy : The convenience of feeding their cattle was 
even a ſuthc:ent motive for removing their ſeats; and as 
they were iznorant of all the refinements of life, their 
wants and their poſſeſſions were equally ſcanty and li- 
mited. . 

The Britons were divided into many ſmall nations or 
tribes ; and being a military people, whoſe ſole property 
was their arms and their cattle, it was impoſſible, after 
they had acquired a reliſh of liberty, for their princes or 
chicftains to eſtabliſn any deſpotic authority over them. 
T neir governments, though monarchical, were free, as 
well as thoſe of all the Celtic nations; and the common 
people ſeem even to have enjoyed more liberty among 
them than among the nations of Gaul, from whom they 
were deſcended. Each ſtate was divided into factions 
within itſelf: It was agitated with jealouſy or animoſity 
againſt the neighbouring tfiates ; and while the arts of 
peace were yet unknown, wars were the chick occupation, 
and formed the chief object of ambition, among the 
people. | 

The religion of the Britons was one of the moſt conſi- 
derable paris of their government; and the Druids, who 
were their prieſts, poſſeſſed great authority among them, 
Beſides miniſtering at the altar, and directing all reli— 
gious duties, they pre ſided over the education of youth; 
they enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes; they 
poſſeſſed both the civil and criminal juriſdiction; they 
deci-led all controverſies among fates as well as among 
private perſons, and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their 
decree was expoled to the moſt ſevere penalties. The 
ſentence of excommunication was pronounced againſt 
him; he was forbidden acceſs to the ſacrifices or public 
worſhip ; he was debarred all intercourſe with his fellow- 
citizens, even in the common affairs of life; his company 
was univerſally fhunncd, as profane and dangerous; he 

was 
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was refuſed the protection of law; and death itſelf be- 
came an acceptable relict from the miſery and infamy to 
which he was expoſed, Thus the bands of govern- 
ment, which were naturally looſe among that rude and 
turbulent people, were happily corroborated by the ter- 
rors of their ſuperſtition. 

No ſpecies of ſuperſtition was ever more terrible than 
that of the Druids, Beſides the ſevere penalties which it 
was in the power of the eccleſiaſtics to inflict in this 
world, they inculcated the eternal tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and thereby extended their authority as far as the 
fears of their timorous votaries. They practiſed their 
rites in dark groves, or other ſecret receſſes; and in 
order to throw a greater myſtery over their religion, they 
communicated their doctrines only to the initiated, and 
ſtrictly forbad the conimitting of them to writing, leſt 
they ſhould at any time be expoſed to the examination of 
the profane vulgar. Human facrifices were practiſed 
among them : The ſpoils of war were often devoted to 
their divinities, and they puniſhed with the ſevereſt tor- 
tures whoever dared to {ccrete any part of the conſecrated 
offering: Theſe treaſures they kept in woods and foreits, 
ſecured by no other guard than the terrors of their reli- 
gion; and this ſteady conqueſt over human avidity may 
be regarded as more ſignal than their prompting men to 
the moſt extraordinary and moſt violent efforts. No 
idotatrous worſhip ever attained ſuch an aſcendant over 
mankind as that of the ancient Gauls and Britons ; and 
the Romans, after their conqueſt, finding it impoſſible to 
reconcile thoſe nations to the laws and inititutions of their 
maiters, while it maintained its authority, were at laſt 
obliged to aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes; a violence which, 
had never, in any other initance, been practiſed by thoſe 
tolerating conquerors. 


THE ROMANS, 


THE Britons had long remained in this rude but in- 


dependent Rate, when Cziar, having over-run all Gaul 


by his victoiics, fiſt cait his eye ou their illand. He 
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was not allured either by its riches or its renown 3 but 
being ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new 
world, then moſtly unknown, he took advantage of a 
ſhort interval in his Gaulic wars, and made an invaſion 
on Britain. The natives, informed of his intention, 
were ſenſible of the unequal conteſt, and endeavoured to 
appeaſe him by ſubmiſſions, which however retarded not 
the execution of his deſign. After ſome reſiſtance he landed, 
as is ſuppoſed, at Deal (anno ante C. 5 5); and having obtain- 
ed ſeveral advantages over the Britons, and obliged them to 
promiſe hoſtages for their future obedience, he was con- 
ſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach 
of winter, to withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Bri- 
tons, relieved from the terror of his arms, neglected the 
performance of their ſtipulations ; and that haughty con- 
queror reſolved next ſummer to chaſtiſe them for this 
breach of treaty. He landed with a greater force, and 
though he found a more regular reſiſtance from the Bri- 
tons, who had united under Caſſivelaunus, one of their 
petty princes, he diſcomfited them in every action. He 
advanced into the country; paſſed the Thames in the 
face of the enemy; took and burned the capital of Caſli- 
velaunus ; eſtabliſhed his ally Mandubratius in the ſo- 
vereignty of the Trinobantes; and having obliged the 
inhabitants to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again re- 
turned with his army into Gaul, and left the authority 
of the Romans more nominal than real in this iſland. 
The civil wars which enſued, and which prepared the 
way for the eſtabliſhment of monarchy in Rome, ſaved 


the Britons from that yoke which was ready to be im- 


poſed upon them. Auguſtus, the ſucceiſ;r of Cæſar, 
content with the victory obtained over the liberties ot his 
own country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by 
foreign wars, and being apprehenſive leſt the fame un- 
limited extent of dominion, which had ſubverted the re- 
public, might alſo cverwhelm the empire, he recom - 
mended it to his ſucceſſors never to enlarge the territories 
of the Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame which 
might be acquired by his generals, made this advice of 
Auguſtus a pretence tor his inactivity. 1 he mad allies 
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of Caligula, in which he menaced Britain with an inva- 
ſion, ſer ved only to expoſe himſelf and the empire to ri- 
dicule; and the Britons had now, during almoſt a cen- 
tury, enjoyed their liberty unmoletted; when the Ro- 
mans, in the reign of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly 
of reducing them under their dominion, Without 
ſeeking any more juſtifiable reaſons of hoſtility than were 
employed by the late Europeans in ſubjecting the Atri- 
cans and Americans, they tent over an army (A. D. 
43) under the command of Plautius, an able general, 
who gained ſome victories, and made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in ſubduing the inhabitants. Claudius himſelf, 
finding matters ſufficiently prepared for his reception, 
made a journey into Britain, and received the ſubmiſſion 
of ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the Canti, Atrebates, Regni, 
and Frinobantes, who inhabited the ſouth-eaſt parts of 
the iſland, and whom their poſſeſſions, and more culti— 
vated manner of life, rendered willing to purchaſe peace 
at the expence of their liberty. The other Britons, un- 
der the command of Caractacus, ſtill maintained an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs 
againſt them, till Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over ta 
command their armics. (A. D. 50.) This general 
advanced the Roman conqueſts over the Britons ; 
pierced into the country of the Silures, a warlike nation 
who inhabited the banks of the Severne ; defeated Carac- 
tacus in a great battle, took him priſoner, and {ent him 
to Rome, where his magnanimous behaviour procured 
him better treatment than thote conquerors uſually be- 
ſtowed on captive princes, 

Notwithitanding theſe misfortunes, the Britons were 
not ſubdued ; and this iſland was regarded by the ambi- 
tious Romans as a field in which military honour might 
ſtill be acquired. Under the reign of Nero (A. D. 59), 
Suetonius Paulinus was inveſted with the command, and 
prepared to ſignalize his name by victories over thoſe bar- 
barians. Finding that the iſland of Mona, now Anglc- 
fey, was the chief ſeat of the Druids, he relolved to at- 
tack it, and to ſubject a place which was the centre of 


their ſuperſtition, and which afforded protection to all 
their 
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their baffled forces. The Britons endeavoured to ob- 
{tra& his landing on this ſacred iſland, both by the force 
of their arms and the terrors of their religion. The 
women and prieſts were intermingled with the toldiers 
upon the ſhore z and running about with flaming torches 
in their hands, and tofling their diſhevelled hair, they 
ſtruck greater terror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their 
howlings, cries, and execrations, than the real danger 
from the armed forces was able to inſpire. But Sueto- 
nius, exhorting his troops to deſpiſe the menaces of a ſu- 
perſtition which they deſpiſed, impelled them to the at- 
tack, drove the Britons off the field, burned the Druids 
in the ſame fires which thoſe prieſts had prepared for 
their captive enemies, deſtroyed all the conſecrated groves 
and altars, and having thus triumphed over the religion 
of the Britons, he thought his future progreſs would be 
eaſy, in reducing the people to ſubjection. But he was 
diſappointed in his expectations. The Britons, taking 
advantage of his abſence, were all in arms, and headed 
by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who had been treated in 
the moſt ignominious manner by the Roman tribunes, 
had already attacked with ſucceſs ſeveral ſettlements of 
their inſulting conquerors. Suetonius haſtened to the 
223 of London, which was already a flouriſhing 
oman colony ; but he foundon his arrival that it would 
be requiſite, for the general ſafety, to abandon that place 
to the mercileſs fury of the enemy, London was re- 
duced to aſhes; ſuch of the inhabitants as remained in 

it were cruelly maſſacred ; the Romans, and all ſtrangers 
to the number of 70, co, were every-where put to the 
ſword without diſtinction; and the Britons, by render- 
ing the war thus bloody, ſeemed determined to cut off 
all hopes of peace or compoſition with theenemy. But this 
cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in agreat and deciſive 
battle, where 80, ooo of the Britons are ſaid to have periſh- 
ed, aud Boadicea herſelf, rather than fall into the hands of 
the enraged victor, put an end to her own life by poiſon, 
Nero ſoon after recalled Suetonius from a government 
where, by ſuffering and inflicting ſo many ſeverities, he 
was judged improper for compoſing the angry and 
D2 alarmed 
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alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After ſome interval, 
Cerealis received the command from Veſpaſian, and by 
his bravery propagated the terror of the Roman arms. 
Julius Frontinus ſucceeded Cerealis both in authority 
and in reputation : But the general who finally eftabliſhed 
the dominion of the Romans in thüs iſland, was Julius 
Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of Veipahan, 
Titus, and Domitian, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that 
ſcene of action. | 

This great commander formed a regular plan for ſub- 
duing Britain, and rendering the acquiſition uſeful to the 
conquerors. He carried his vittorious arms northwards, 
deteated the Britons in every encounter, pierced into the in- 
acceſſible foreſts and mountains of Caledonia, reduced every 
ſtate to ſubjection in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and 
chaſed before him all the men ot ficrcer and more in- 
tractable ſpirits, who deemed war, and death itſelf, leſs 
intolerable than ſervitude under the victors. He even 
defeated them in a deciſive action, which they fought 
under Galgacus, their leader; and having fixed a chain 
of garriſons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he 
thereby cut off the ruder and more- barren parts of the 
iſland, and ſecured the Roman province from the incur— 
ſions of the barbarous inhabitants. 

During theſe military enterpriſes he neglected not the 
arts of peace, He introduced Jaws and civility among 
the Britons, taught them to deſire and raiſe all the con- 
veniences of life, reconciled them to the Roman language 
and manners, inſtructed them in letters and ſcience, and 
employed every expedient to render thole chains which 
he had forged both eaſy and agreeable to them. Thein- 
habitants, having experienced how unequal their own 
force was to reiiit that of the Romans, acquieſced in the 
. dominion of their maiters, and were gradually incorpo- 
rated as a part of that miglity empire. 

This was the laſt durable conqueſt made by the Ro- 
mans; and Britain, once ſubdued, gave no farther in- 
quietude to the victor. Caledonia alone, defended by 
its barren mountains, and by the contempt winch the 


Romans entertained for it, ſometimes inteited the more 
cul- 
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cultivated parts of the iſland by the incurſions of its 
inhabitants. The better to ſecure the frontiers of the 
empire, Adrian, who viſited this iſland, built a rampart 
between the river Tyne and the frith of Solway : Lol- 
lius Urbicus, under Antoninus Pius, erected one in the 
place where Agricola had formerly eſtabliſned his garri- 
ſons : Severus, who made an expedition into Britain, 
and carried his arms to the moſt northern extremity of 
it, added new fortifications to the wall of Adrian; and 
during the reigns of all the Roman emperors, ſuch a 
profound tranquillity prevailed in Britain, that little 
mention is made of the affairs of that iſland by any hiſ- 
torian, The only incidents which occur, are ſome ſe- 
ditions or rebellions of the Roman legions quartered 
there, and ſome uſurpations of the imperial dignity by 
the Roman governors. The natives, diſarmed, diſpirit- 
ed, and ſubmiſſive, had loſt all deſire, and even idea, of 
their former liberty and independence. 

But the period was now come, when that enormous 
fabric of the Roman empire, which had diffuſed ſlavery 
and oppreſſion, together with peace and civility, over fo 
conſiderable a part of the globe, was approaching to- 
wards its final diſſolution. Italy, and the centre of the 
empire, removed, during ſo many ages, from all con- 
cern in the wars, had entirely loſt the military ſpirit, 
and were peopled by an enervated race, equally diſpoſed 
to ſubmit to a foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their 
own rulers. The emperors found themſelves obliged 
to recruit their legions from the frontier provinces, 
where the genius of war, though langwſhing, was not 
totally extinct; and theſe mercenary forces, careleſs of 
laws and civil inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed a military go- 
vernment, no leſs dangerous to the ſovereign than to the 
people. The farther progreſs of the ſame diſorders in- 
troduced the borderin — into the ſervice of 


the Romans; and thoſe fierce nations, having now add- 
ed diſcipline to their native bravery, could no longer 
be reſtrained by the impotent policy of the emperors, 
who were accuſtomed to employ one in the deſtruction 
of the others, Senſible of theix own force, and _ 
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by the proſpe& of to rich a prize, the northern bai ba- 
rians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, aſſailed 
at once all the trontiers of the Roman empire; and 
having firit ſatiated thar avidity by plunder, began to 
think of fixing a ſettlement in the walted provinces. 
The more diſtant barbarians, who occupied the delerted 
habitations of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, 
and preſſed with their incumbent weight the Roman 
ftate, already unequal to the load which it ſuſtained. 
Inſtead of arming the people in their own' defence, the 
emperors recalled all the diſtant legions, in whom alone 
they could repoſe confidence; and collected the whole 
military force for the defence of the capital and centre of 
the empire. The neceſſity of ſelf-preſervation had ſu- 
perſeded the ambition of power; and the ancient point 
of honour, never to contract the limits of the empire, 
could no longer be attended to in this deſperate ex- 
tremity. | 

Britain by its ſituation was removed from the fury of 
theſe barbarous incurſions; and being allo a remote 
province, not much valued by the Romans, the Jegions 
which defended: it were carried over to the protection ot 
Italy and Gaul. But that province, though ſecured by 
the ſea againſt the inroads of the greater tribes of bar- 
barians, found enemies on its frontiers, who took ad- 
vantage of its preſent defenceleſs ſituation, The Picts 
and Scots, who dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the 
wall of Antoninus, made incurſions upon their peaceable 
and effeminate neighbours; and beſides the temporary 
depredations which they committed, theſe combined na- 
tions threatened the whole province with ſubjection, or, 
what the inhabitants more dreaded, with plunder and 
devaſtation. The Picts ſæem to have been a tribe of the 
native Britiſh race, who, having been chaſed into the 
northern parts by the conqueſts of Agricola, had there 
intermingicd with the ancient inhabitants: The Scots 
were derived from the fame Celtic origin, had firit been 
efabliſhed in Ireland, had migrated to the north-welt 
coaits of this ifland, and had long been accuſtomed, as 


well from their old as their new feats, to infelt the 
Roman 
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Roman province by piracy and rapine “. Theſe tribes, 
finding their more opulent neighbours expoſe? to inva- 
fon, ſoon broke over the Roman wall, no enger  GE= 
tended by the Roman arms; and though 4 conwmnpthie 
enemy in themſelves, met with no rehittance nom the 
unwarlke inhabitants. The Britons, accuttomad to 
have recourſe to the emperors for defence as weil 2s 
government, made ſupphcations to Rome ; and one ie 
gion was ſent over for their protection. "Tins ivice 
was an over-match for the barbarians, repelled their in- 
vaſion, rouied them in every engagement, and having 
chaſed them into their ancient limits, returned in ute 
umph to the defence of the fouthern provinc-s of the 
empire. Their retreat brought on a new invatiun of 
the enemy. The Britons made again an appiication to 
Rome, and again obtained the :Miltance ci a legion, 
which proved eitectual for their relief: But the Ro- 
mans, reduced to extremities at home, and fatigucd with 
thoſe diſtant expeditions, informed the Britons taat they 
mult no longer look to them for ſuccour, exhorted them 
to arm in their own detence, and urged that, as they 
were now their own matters, it became them to protect 
by their valour that independence which their anc tent 
lords had conferred upon them. That they might leave 
the iſland with the better grace, the Romans ailiited 
them in erecting anew the wall of Severus, which was 
built entirely of ſtone, and which the Britons had not at 
that time artificers ſłiltul enough to repair. And hive 

ing done this latt good office to the hab. tants, they bid 
a final adicu to Britain, about the year 448; alter being 
maſters of the more conkderable part of it during the 
evurte of ncar four Centuries. 


THE BRITONS 
THE abje& Britons regarded this preſent of liberty 


as fatal to them; and were in no condition to put in 
ractice the prutdent counſel given them by the Romans 
VF 1 S J , 
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to arm in their own defence. Unaccuſtomed both to the th 
perils of war and to the cares of civil government, they * 
found themſelves incapable of forming or executing any 70 
meaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of the barbarians, - 


Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans, who had a 
little before aſſumed the purple in Britain, had carried re 
over to the continent the flower of the Britiſh youth; 


and having periſhed in their unſucceſsful attempts on oy 
the imperial throne, had deſpoiled the ifland of thoſe : 
who, in this deſperate extremity, were beſt able to e- 
fend it. The PiQs and Scots, finding that the Romans th 
had finally relinquiſhed Britain, now regarded the whole — 
| as their prey, and attacked the northern wall with re- 10 
j doubled forces. The Britons, already ſubdued by their f. 
I own fears, found the ramparts but a weak defence for ' 
| them; and deſerting their ſtation, left the country en- * 
tirely open to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. The 1 
| invaders carried devaſtation and ruin along with them _ 
| and exerted to the utmoſt their native ferocity, which 1 
was not mitigated by the helpleſs condition and ſubmiſ- 1 
five behaviour of the inhabitants. The unhappy Britons 5 
had a third time recourſe to Rome, which had declared b 
its reſolution for ever to abandon them. Etius, the \ 
patrician, ſuſtained, at that time, by his valour and 
magnanimity, the tottering ruins of the empire, and re- 1 
vived for a moment, among the degenerate Romans, | , 
the ſpirit, as well as diſcipline, of their anceſtors. The : 
Britith ambaſſadors carried to him the letter of their 
countrymen, which was inſcribed, The Groans of the | 
Britons. The tenor of the epiſtle was ſuitable to its ſu- : 
perſcription. The barborians, ſay they, on the one hand, I 
chaſe us into the ſea; the ſea, on the other, throws us | 
back upon the barbarians ; and wwe hade only the hard « 
choice left us, of periſhing by the ſavord or by the waves, 
But ZEtius, prcſled by the arms of Attila, the moſt ter- n 
rible enemy that ever aſſailed the empire, had no leiſure J 
to attend to the complaints of allies, whom generoſity , 
alone could induce him to aſſiſt. The Britons, thus re- t 
Jed, were reduced to deſpair, deſerted their habita- f 


tions, abandoned tillage, and flying for protection to 
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the foreſts and mountains, ſuffered equally from hunger 
and from the enemy. The barbai:ians themielves began 
to feel the preſſures of famine in a country which they 
had ravaged ; and being haraſſed by tne diſperſed Bri- 
tons, who had not dared to reſiſt them in a body, they 
retreated with their ſpoils into their own country, 

The Britons, taking advantage of this interval, re- 
turned to their uſual occupations ;- and the favourable 
ſeaſons, which ſucceeded, ſeconded their induſtry, made 
them ſoon forget their paſt miſeries, and reſtored to 
them great plenty of all the neceſſaries of life No 
more can be imagined to have been poſſeſſed by a people 
1o rude, who had not, without the aſſiſtance of che Ko- 
mans, art of maſonry ſuificient to raiſe a ſtone rampart 
for their own defence: Yet the monkiſh hiſtorians, who 
treat of thoſe events, complain of the luxury ot the Bri- 
tons during this period, and aſcribe to that vice, not to 
their cowardice or improvident counſels, all their ſubſe- 
quent calamities. 

The Britons, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 
the preſent interval of peace, made no proviſion for re- 
ſiſting the enemy, who, invited by their former 1umid 
behaviour, ſoon threatened them with a new invaſion. 
We are not exactly informed what ſpecies of civil go- 
vernment the Romans on their departure had t among 
the Britons; but it appears probable that the great 
men in the different diſtricts aſſumed a kind of regal, 
though precarious, authority; and lived in a great mæa- 
{ure independent of each other. To this Gdilunion of 
counſels were alſo added the diſputes of theology; and 
the diſciples of Pelagius, who was himſelf a native of 
Britain, having increaſed to a great multitude, gave 
alarm to the clergy, who ſeem to have been more in- 
tent on ſuppreſſing them, than on oppoſing the public 
enemy. Labouring under theſe domeitic evils, and me- 
naced with a foreign invaſion, the Brious attended only 
to the ſuggeſtions of their preſent fears; and following 
the counleis of Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, who, 
though ſtained with every vice, poſſaſſed the chief autho- 
rity among them, they lent into Germany a deputation 

to 
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to invite over the Saxons for their protection and af 
ſiſtance. 8 


THE SAX ONsS. 


OF all the barbarous nations, known either in an- 
cient or modern times, the Germans ſeem to have been 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed both by their manners and politi- 
cal inſtitutions, and to have carried to the higheſt pitch 
the virtues of valour and love of liberty; the only 
virtues which can have place among an uncivilized peo- 
ple, where juſtice and humanity are commonly negleq- 
ed. Kingly government, even when eſtabliſhed among 
the Germans (for it was not univerſa]), poſſeſſed 2 very 
limited authority; and though the ſovereign was uſual- 
ly choſen from among the royal family, he was directed 
in every meaſure by the common conſent of the nation 
over whom he preſided. When any important affairs 
were tranſacted, all the warriors met in arms; the men 
of greateſt authority employed perſuaſion to engage their 
conſent ; the people expreſſed their approbation by rat- 
tling their armour, or their diſſent by murmurs ; there 
was no neceſſity for a nice ſcrutiny of votes among a 
multitude, who were uſually carried with a ſtrong cur- 
rent to one ſide or the other; and the meaſure, thus ſud- 
denly choſen by general agreement, was executed with 
ajacrity, and proſecuted with vigour. Even in war, tlie 
23 governed more by example than by authority: 

ut in peace, the civil union was in a great meaſure diſ- 
ſolved, and the inferior leaders adminiſtered juſtice after 
an independent manner, each in his particular diſtrict. 
Theſe were elected by the votes of the people in their 

reat councils; and though regard was paid to nobility 
in the choice, their perſonal qualities, chiefly their va- 
lour, procured them, fiom the ſuffrages of their tellow- 
citizens, that honourable but dangerous diſtinction. The 
warriors of each tribe attached themſelves to their leader 
with the moſt devoted affection and moſt unſhaken con- 
ſtancy. They attended him as his ornament in peace, 
as his defence in war, as his council in the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, Their conſtant emulation in military re- 
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nown diſſolved not that inviolable friendſhip which they 
profeſſed to their chieftain and to each other. To die 
tor the honour of their band, was their chief ambition : 
To ſurvive its diſgrace, or the death of their leader, was 
infamous. They even carried into the field their women 
and children, who adopted all the martial ſentiments of 
the men: And being thus impelled by every human 
motive, they were invincible ; where they were not op- 
poſed either by the ſimilar manners and inſtitutions of 
the neighbouring Germans, or by the ſuperior diſcipline, 
arms, and numbers of the Romans, 

The leaders and their military companions were maine 
tained by the labour of their flaves, or by that of the 
weaker and leſs warlike part of the commur.ity whont 
they defended. The contributions which they levied 
went not beyond a bare ſubſiſtence; and the h:nours 
acquired by a ſuperior rank, were the only reward of 
their ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All the refined 
arts of life were unknown among the Germans : Tiliage 
itſelf was almoſt wholly neglected: They even ſeem to 
haye been anx1ous to prevent any improvements of that 
nature; and the leaders, by annually diſtributing anew 
all the land amo: g the inhabitants of each village, kept 
them from attaching themiclves to particular poſſeſſions, 
or making ſuch progre!s in — as might divert 
their attention from military expeditions, the chief occu- 
pation of the community. 

The Saxons had been for ſome time regarded as one 
of the moſt warlike tribes of this fierce people, and had 
become the terror of the neighbouring nations. They 
had diffuſed themſelves from the northern parts of Ger- 
many and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and had taken 
poſſeſſion of all the ſea-coalt from the mouth of the 
Rhine to Jutland ; whence they had long infeſted by 
their piracies all the eaſtern and fouthern parts of Bri- 
tain, and the northern of Gaul. In order to oppoſe 
their inroads, the Romans had eſtabliſhed an officer, 
whom they called Cont of the Saxon Siore; and as the 
naval arts can flouriih among a civiized people alone, 
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they ſeem to have been more ſucceſsful in repelling the 
Saxons, than any of the other barbarians by whom they 
were invaded, The diſſolution of the Roman power in- 
vited them to renew their inroads; and it was an ac- 
ceptable circumſtance, that the deputies of the Britons 
appeared among them, and prompted them to undertake 
an enterpriſe, to which they were of themſelves futh - 
ciently inclined. 

Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers, poſſeſſed great 
credit among the Saxons, and were much celebrated 
both for their valour and nobility. They were reputed, 
as molt of the Saxon princes, to be ſprung from Woden, 
who was werſhipped as a god among thole nations, and 
they are ſaid to be his great-grandſons ; a circumſtance 
which added much to their authority. We ſhall not at- 
tempt to trace any higher the origin of thoſe princes and 
nations. It is evident what fruitleſs labour it muſt be 
to ſearch, in thoſe barbarous and illiterate ages, for the 
annals of a people, when their firſt leaders, known in 
any true hiſtory, were believed by them to be the fourth 
in deſcent from a fabulous deity, or from a man exalted 
by ignorance into that character. The dark induſtry of 
antiquaries, led by imaginary analcgies of names, or by 
uncertain traditions, wouid in vain attempt to pierce into 
| that deep obſcurity which covers the reinote hiſtory of 
| thoſe nations. 
| Theſe two brothers, obſerving the other provinces of 
| Germany to be occupied by a warlike and neceſſitous 
| people, and the rich provinces of Gaul already conquer- 
| ed or over-run by other German tribes, found it eaſy to 
| perſuade their countrymen to embrace the ſole enterpriſe 
| which promiſed a favorrable opportunity of diſplaying 
| their valour and gratifying their avidity. They em- 
| barked their troops in three veſſels, and, about the year 

449 or 450, carried over 1600 men, who landed in the 
4le of T hanet, and immediately marched to the defence 
of the Britcns againſt the northern invaders. The Scots 
and Picts were unable to reſiſt the valour of theſe auxi- 
liaries 3 and the Britons, applauding their own wiſdom 
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in calling ever the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy 
peace and ſecurity under the powerful protection of that 
warlike people. 

But Hengiſt and Horſa perceiving, from their eaſy 
victory over the Scots and Picts, with what facility they 
might ſubdue the Britons themſelves, who had not been 
able to reſiſt thoſe feeble invaders, were determined to 
conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the 
defence of their degenerate allies, They ſent intelli- 
gence to Saxony of the fertility and riches of Britain 
and repreſented as certain the ſubjection of a people ſo 
long diſuſed to arms, who, being now cut off from the 
Roman empire, of which they had been a province du- 
ring ſo many ages, had not yet acquired any union 
among themſelves, and were deſtitute of all affection to 
their new liberties, and of all national attachments and 
regards. The vices and puſillanimity of Vortigern, the 
Britiſh leader, were a new ground of hope; and the 
Saxons in Germany, following ſuch agreeable proſpects, 
ſoon reinforce} Hengilt and Horſa with Foo men, wins 
came over in ſeventeen veſſels. The Britons now began 
to entertain apprehenſions of their allies, whoſe numbe! s 
they found continually augmenting; but thought of no 
remedy, except a paſhve ſubmiſſion and connivance. 
This weak expedicnt foon failed them. The Saxons 
ſought a quarrel, by complaining that their ſubſidies 
were ill paid, and their proviſions withdrawn: And im- 
mediately taking off the maſk, they formed an alliance 
with the Pitts and Scots, and proceeded to open hoiti- 
lity againſt the Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by theſe violent extremities, 
and rouſed to indignation againſt their treacherous auxi- 
liaries, were neceſſitated to take arms; and having de- 
poſed Vortigern, who had become odious from his vices, 
and from the bad event of his raſh counſels, they put 
themſelves under the command of his fon Vortimer. 
They fought many batiles with their enemies; and 
though the victories in theic actions be ditpated between 
the Eritiſh and Saxon annaliſts, the progreſs ſtill made 
by the Saxons proves that the advantage was commonly 
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on their ſide. In ore battle however, fought at Egleſ- 


ford, now Ailstord, Horſa, the Saxon general, was 
ſlain, and left the ſole command over his countrymen 
in the hands of Hengiſt. This active general, ccntinu- 
ally rein forced by treth numbers fiom Germany, carried 


devaſtation into the moſt remote corners of Britain; and 


being chiefly anxious to {pread the terror of his arms, he 
ſpared neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, wherever he 
marched with his victorious forces. The private and 
public edifices of the Britons were reduced to aſhes : The 
prieſts were ſlaug hter ed on the altars by thoſe idolatrous 
Tavagers: The biſhops and nobility thared the fate of 
the vulgar: The people, flying to the mountains and 
deſerts, were intercepited and butchered in heaps: Some 
were glad to accept of lite and ſervitude under their vic- 
tors: Others, deſerting their native country, took ſhelter 
in the province of Armoricaz where, being charitably 
received by a people of the ſame language and manners, 
they ſettied in great numbers, and gave the country the 
name of Britany. 

The Britiſh writers aſſign ore cauſe which facilitated 
the entrance of the Saxons into this iſland; the love with 
which Vortigern was at firſt ſeized for Rovena, the 
daughter of Hengiſt, and which that artful warrior made 
uſe of to blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch. 
The ſame hiſtorians add, that Vortimer died; and that 
Vortigern, being reſtored to the throne, accepied of a 
banquet from Hengiſt at Stonehenge, where 300 of his 
nobility were treacheroully ſlaughtered, and himſelf de- 
tained captive. But theſe ſtories {ſeem to have been in- 
vented by the Welſh authors, in order to palliate the 
weak reliſtance made at ſirſt by their conntrymen, and 
to account for the rapid progreſs and licentious devaſta- 
tions of the Saxons. 

After the death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, 
though of Roman deſcent, was invelied with the com- 
mand over his countrymen, and endeavoured, not with- 
out ſuccels, to unite them in their rehitance againſt the 
Saxons. | Thoſe contelts increaſed the animoſity between 
the two nations, and rouſed the military ſpirit of the an- 
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cient inhabitants, which had before been ſunk into a fa- 
tal lethargy. Hengiſt, however, notwithſtanding their 
oppoſition, ſtill maintained his ground in Britain; and 
in order to divide the forces and attention of the natives, 
he called over a new tribe of Saxons, under tze com- 
mand of his brother Octa, and of Ebiſſa, the fon of Octa; 
and he ſettled them in Northumberland. He himſelf 
remained in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the 
county of that name, Middleſex, Eſſex, and part of Surry. 
He fixed his royal ſeat at Canterbury; where he governed 
about forty years, and he died in or near the year 488 3 
leaving his new-acquired dominions to his poſterity. 
The lucceſs of Hengiſt excited the avidity of the other 
northern Germans; and at different times, . and under 
different leaders, they flocked over in multitudes to the 
invaſion of this iſland. Theſe conquerors were chiefly 
compoſed of three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes *, who all paſſed under the common appellation, 
ſometimes of Saxons, ſometimes of Angles ; and ſpeak - 
ing the ſame language, and being governed by the ſame 
inſtitutions, they were naturally led, from theſe cauſes as 
well as from their common intereſt, to unite themſelves 
againſt the ancient inhabitants. The reſiſtance however, 
though uncqual, was ſtill maintained by the Britons; but 
became every day more f.cble : And their calam ties ad- 
mitted of few intervals, till they were driven into Corn- 
wal and Wales, and received protection from the remote 
ſituation or inacceſſible mountains of thoſe countries. 
The firſt Saxon ſtate, after that of Kent, which was 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, was the kingdom of South- Saxo- 
ny. In the year 477, Alla, a Saxon chief, brought 
over an army from Germany; and landing on the ſouth- 
ern coaſt, proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the neighbour- 
ing territory. The Britons, now armed, did not tame- 
ly abandon their poſſeſſions ; nor were thev expelled, till 


* The inhabitants of Kent and the Iſle of Wight were 
Jutes. Eſſex, Middleſex. Surry, Suſſex, and all the ſouthern 
counties to Cornwal, were peopled by Saxons: Mercia, and 
other parts of the kingdom, were inhabited by Angles. 
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defeated in many battles by their warlike invaders, The 
molt memorable action, mentioned by hiſtorians, is that 
ot Meacredes- Burn; where, though the Saxons ſeem to 
lave obtained the victory, they ſuffered ſo conſiderable 
a loſs, as ſomewhat retarded the progreſs of their con- 
queſts, But ZElla, reinforced by treſh numbers of his 
countrymen, again took the field againſt the Britons; 
and laid fiege to Andred-Ceaſter, which was defended 
by the garriſon and inhabitants with deſperate valour. 
J he Saxons, enraged by this reſiſtance, and by the fa- 
tigues and dangers which they had ſuſtained, redoubled 
their efforts againſt the place, and, when maſters of it, 
put all their enemies to the ſword without diſtinction. 
This deciſive advantage ſecured the conqueſts of Alla, 
who aſſumed the name of King, and extended his domi- 
nion over Suſſex and a great part of Surry. He was 
ſtopped in his progreſs to the eaſt by the kingdom of 
Kent: In that to the weſt by another tribe of Saxons, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of that territory. 

Theſe Saxons, from the ſituation of the country in 
which they ſettled, were called the Weſt-Saxons, and 
landed in the year 495, under the command of Cerdic, 
and of his fon Kenric. The Britons were, by paſt ex- 
perience, ſo much on their guard, and ſo well prepared 
to receive the enemy, that they gave battle to Cerdic the 
very day of his landing; and though vanquiſhed, ſti]! 
defended, for ſome time, their libertics againſt the invad- 
ers. None of the other tribes of Saxons met with ſuch 
vigorous reſiſtance, or exerted ſuch valour and perlever- 
ance in puſhing their conqueits, . Cerdic was even 
obliged to call tor the aſſiſtance of his countrymen from 
the kingdoms of Kent and Suſſex, as well as from Ger- 
many, and he was thence joined by a freſh army under 
the command of Porte, and or his ſons Bleda and Megla. 
Strengthened by theſe ſuccours, he fought, in the year 
508, a deſperate battle with the Britons, commanded by 
Nazan-Leod, who was victorious in the beginning of 
the action, and routed the wing in which Cerdic himſelt 
commanded ; but Eenric, who had prevailed in the other 
wing, brought timely aiſiſtance to his father, = = 
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ſtored the battle, which ended in a complete victory 
gained by the Saxons. Nazan-Leod perithed, with 
5000 of his army; but left the Britons more weakened 
than diſcouraged by his death. The war ſtill continucd, 
though the ſucceſs was commonly on the fide of the 
Saxons, whoſe ſhort ſwords, and cloſe manner of fight- 
ing, gave them great advantage over the mithle weapons 
of the Britons. Cerdic was not wanting to his good 
fortune; and in order to extend his conqueſts, he laid 
ſiege to Mount Badon or Baneſdowne near Bath, whi- 
ther the moſt obſtinate of the diſcomfited Britons had re- 
tired. The ſouthern Britons, in this extremity, ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to Arthur, prince of the Silures, 
v hoſe heroic valour now ſuſtained the declining fate of 
his country. This is that Arthur ſo much celebrated 
in the ſongs of Thalieſſin, and the other Britiſh bards, 
and whole military atchievements have been blended 
with ſo many fables, as even to give occaſion for enter- 
taining a doubt of his real exiſtence, But poets, though 
they disfigure the moſt certain hiſtory by their fictions, 
and uſe itrange liberties with truth where they are the 
ſole hiſtorians, as among the Britons, have commonly 
ſome foundation for their wildeſt exaggerations. Cer- 
tain it is, that the ſiege of Badon was raiſed by the Bri- 
tons in the year 520: And the Saxons were there diſ- 
comfited in a great battle. This misfortune ſtopped the 
progreſs of Cerdic; but was not ſufficient to wreſt from 
him the conqueſts which he had already made. He and 
his ſon Kenric, who ſucceeded him, eſtabliſhed the king- 
dom of the Welt-Saxons, or of Weſſex, over the coun- 
ties of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and the Iſle of 
Wight, and left their new-acquired dominions to their 

polterity. Cerdic died in 534, Kenric in 560. 
While the Saxons made this progrets in the ſouth, 
their countrymen were not leſs active in other quarters. 
In the year 527, a great tribe of adventurers, under ſe- 
veral leaders, landed on the eaft coaſt of Britain; and 
after fighting many battles, of which hiſtory has pre- 
ſ-rved no particular account, they eſtabliſhed three new 
kingdoms in this iſland, Uffa aſſumed the title of my 
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of the Eaſt-Angles in 575; Crida that of Mercia in 585; 
and Frkenwin that of Eaſt- Saxony or Eſſex nearly about 
the fame time, but the year is uncertain. This latter 
kingdom was diſmembered from that of Kent, and com- 
prehended Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire: 
"That of the Eaſt-Angles, the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk: Mercia was extendzd over all 
the middle counties, from the banks of the Severn, to 
the front.crs of theſe two kingdoms. 

The S1xcens, ſoon aiter the landing of Hengiſt, had 
been planted in Northumberland; but, as they met with 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, and made but ſmall progreſs in 
ſubduing the inhabitants, their affairs were in ſo un- 
ſettled a condition, that none of their princes for a long 
time aſſumed the appellation of king. At laſt, in 547, 
Ida, a Saxon prince of great valour, who claimed a de- 
ſcent, as did all the other princes of that nation, from 
VWoden, brought over a reinforcement from Germany, 
and enabled the Northumbrians to carry on their con- 
queſts over the Britons. He entirely ſubdued the conn- 
ty now called Northumberland, the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, as well as {ome of the ſouth-eaſt counties of Scot- 
land; and he aſſumed the crown under the title of king 
of Bernicia. Nearly about the ſame time, Ella, an- 
other Saxon prince, having conquered Lancaſhire, and 
the greater part oh Yorkſhire, received the appellation 
cf king of Deiri. Theſe two kingdoms were united 
in the perſon of Ethilfrid, grandſon of Ida, who married 
Acca, the daughter of Alla; and cxpelling her brother 
Edwin, eſtabliſhed one of the moſt power ful of the Saxon 
kingdoms by the title of Northumberland. How far 
his dominions extended into the country nov called 
Scotiand, is uncertain; but it cannot be doubted, that 
alt the lowlands, eſpecially the eaſt coaſt of that coun- 
try, were peopled in a great meaſure from Germany; 
though the expeditions made by the ſeveral Saxon ad- 
venturers have eſcaped the records of hiſtory. The 
language ſpoken in thoſe countries, which is purely 
Saxon, is a ſtronger proof of this event, than can be 
oppoſed by the imperfect, or rather fabulous annals, 


which are obtruded on us by the Scottiih hiſtorians. 
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THUS was eſtabliſhed, after a violent conteſt of near 
a hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or ſeven 
Saxon kingdoms, in Britain; and the whole ſouthern 
part of the iſland, except Wales and Cornwal, had 
totally changed its inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, and 
political inſtitutions. The Britons, under the Roman 
dominion, had made ſuch advances towards arts and 
civil manners, that they had built twenty-eight conſi- 
derable cities within their province, beſides a great num- 
ber of villages and country-ſeats: But the fierce con- 
querors by whom they were now ſubdued, threw every 
thing back into ancient barbarity; and thoſe few natives, 
who were not either maſſacred or expelled their habita- 
tions, were reduced to the moſt abje& ſlavery, None 
of the other northern conquerors, the Franks, Goths, 
Vandals, or Burgundians, though they over-ran the 
ſouthern provinces of the empire like a mighty torrent, 
made ſuch devaſtations in the conquered territories, or 
were inflamed into ſo violent an animoſity againſt the 
ancient inhabitants. As the Saxons came over at inter- 
vals in ſeparate bodies, the Britons, however at firſt un- 
warlike, were tempted to make reſiſtance; and hoſtilities 
being thereby prolonged, proved more deitructive to 
both parties, eſpecially to the vanquiſhed. The firſt in- 
vaders from Germany, inſtead of excluding other ad- 
venturers, who mult ſhare with them the ſpoils of the 
ancient inhabitants, were obliged to ſolicit freſh ſup- 
plies from their own country; and a total extermination 
of the Britons became the ſole expedient for providing a 
ſettlement and ſubſiſtence to the new planters. Hence 
there have been found in hiſtory few conqueits more ru- 
inous than that of the Saxons; and few revolutions more 
violent than that which they introduced, 

So long as the conteſt was maintained with the natives, 
the ſeveral Saxon princes preſerved a union of counſels 
and iniereſts; but after the Britons were ſhut up in the 
barren counties of Cornwal and Wales, and gave no 
farther diſturbance to the conquerors, the band of alli- 
ange was in a great meaſure diſſolved among the ya 
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of the Heptarchy. Though one prince ſeems ſtill to 
have been allowed, or to have aſſumed an aſcendant over 
the whole, his authority, if it ought ever to be deemed 
regular or legal, was extremely limited; and each ſtate 
acted as if it had been independent, and wholly ſeparate 
from the reſt, Wars, therefore, and revolutions and 
diſſenſions, were unavoidable among a turbulent and mi- 
litary peoplez and theſe events, however intricate or 
confuſed, ought now to become the objects of our at- 
tention. But, added to the difficulty of carrying on at 
once the hiſtory of ſeven independent kingdoms, there 
is great diſcouragement to a writer, ariſing from the un- 
certainty, at leaſt barrenneſs, of the accounts tranſmit - 
ted to us. The monks, who were the only annaliits 
during thoſe ages, lived remote from public affairs, con- 
ſidered the civil tranſactions as entirely ſubordinate to 
the eccleſiaſtical, and, beſides partaking cf the igno- 
rance and barbarity which were then univerſal, were 
ſtrongly infected with credulity, with the love of won- 
der, and with a propenſity to impoſture; vices almoſt 
inſeparable from their profeſſion and manner of life. 
The hiſtory of that period abounds in names, but is ex- 
tremely barren of events; or the events are related ſo 
much without circumſtances and cauſes, that the moſt 
rofound or molt eloquent writer muſt deſpair of render- 
ing them either inſtructive or entertaining to the reader. 
Even the great learning and vigorous imagination of 
Milton ſunk under the weight; and this author ſcruples 
not to declare, that the ſkirmiſhes of kites or crows as 
much merited a particular narrative, as the confuſed 
tranſactions and battles of the Saxon Heptarchy. In 
order, however, to connect the events in ſome tolerable 
meaſure, we ſnall give a ſuccinCt account of the ſucceſ- 
ſions of kings, and of the mere remarkable revolutions 
in each particular kingdom; beginning with that of 
Kent, which was the firſt eſtabliſhed. | 


THE KINGDOM OF KENT, 


ESCUS ſucceeded his facher, Hengiſt, in the kingdom 
of Kent; but ſeems not to have poſſeſſed the mili- 
tary 
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tary genius of that conqueror, who firſt made way for 
the entrance of the Saxon arms into Britain. All the 
Saxons, who ſought either the fame of valour, or new 
eſtabliſhments by arms, flocked to the ſtandard of ZElla 
king of Suſſex, who was carrying on ſucceſsful war 
againſt the Britons, and laying the foundations of a 
new kingdom. Eſcus was content to poſſeſs in tran- 
quillity the kingdom of Kent, which he left in 512 to 
his ſon Octa, in whoſe time the Eaſt-Saxons eſtabliſhed 
their monarchy, and diſmembered the provinces of Eſ- 
ſex and Middleſex from that of Kent. His death, after 
a reign of twenty-two years, made room for his ſon 
Hermenric in 534,. who performed nothing memorable 
during a reign of thirty-two years, except aſſociating 
with him his fon Ethelbert in the government, that he 
might ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, and prevent 
ſuch revolutions as are incident to a turbulent and bar- 
barous monarchy. 

Ethelbert revived the reputation of his family, which 
had languiſhed for ſome generations. The inactivity of 
his predeceſſors, and the ſituation of his country, ſe- 
cured from all hoſtility with the Britons, ſeem to have 
much enfeebled the warlike genius of the Kentith Saxons; 
and Ethelbert, in his firſt attempt to aggrandize his 
country, and diſtinguiſh his own name, was unſucceſſ- 
ful. He was twice diſcomfited in battle by Ceaulin 
king of Weſſex; and obliged to yield the ſuperiority in 
the Heptarchy to that ambitious monarch, who preſerved 
no moderation in his victory, and by reducing the king- 
dom of Suſſex to ſubjection, excited jealouſy in all the 
other princes. An aſſociation was formed againſt him; 
and Ethelbert, intruſted with the command of the allies, 
gave him battle, and obtained a deciſive victory, Ceau- 

in died ſoon after; and Ethelbert ſucceeded as well to 
his aſcendant among the Saxon ſtates, as to his other 
ambitious projects. He reduced all the princes, except 
the king of Northumberland, to a {tri&t dependance upon 
him; aud even eſtabliſhed himſelf by force on the throne 
of Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon kingdoms. 
Apprehenſive, however, of a dangerous league —_— 
um, 
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him, like that by which he himſelf had been enabled to 

overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to reſign the 
kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the 
ſon of Crida, who had firſt founded that monarchy. 
But governed ſtill by ambition more than by juſtice, he 
gave Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on ſuch conditions, 
as rendered him little better than a tributary prince un- 
der his arttul benefactor. 

But the moſt memorable event which diſtinguiſhed the 
reign of this great prince, was the introduction of the 
Chriſtian religion among the Engliſh Saxons. The ſu - 
perſtition wr, the Germans, particularly that of the 
Saxons, was of the groſſeſt and moſt barbarous kind; 
and being tounded on traditional tales received from 
their anceſtors, not reduced to any ſyſtem, nor ſupport- 
ed by political inſtitutions like that of the Druids, it 
| ſeems to have made little impreſſion on its votaries, and 
to have eaſily reſigned its place to the new doctrine pro- 
mulgated to them. Woden, whom they deemed the 
anceſtor of all their princes, was regarded as the god of 
war, and, by a natural conſequence, became their ſu- 
preme deity, and the chief object of their religious wor- 
ſhip. They believed that, if they obtained the favour 
of this divinity by their valour (for they made leſs ac- 
count of the other virtues), they ſhould be admitted af- 
ter their death into his hall; and repoſing on couches, 
ſhould ſatiate themſelves with ale from the ſkulls of their 
enemies whom they had ſlain in battle. Incited by this 
idea of paradiſe, which gratified at once the paſſion of 
revenge and that of intemperance, the ruling inclina- 
tions of barbarians, they deſpiſed the dangers of war, 
and increaſed their native ferocity againſt the vanquiſhed 
by their religious prejudices, We know little of the 
other theological tenets of the Saxans: We only learn 
that they were polytheiſts; that they worſhipped the ſun 
and moon; that they adored the god of thunder, under 
the name of Thor; that they had images in their tem- 
ples; that they practiſed ſacrifices ; believed firmly in 
ſpells and inchantments; and admitted in general a ſyſ- 
tem of doctrines which they held as ſacred, but which, 

like 
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like all other ſuperſtitions, mutt carry the air of the 
wildeſt extravagance, if propounded to thuſe who are 
not familiarized to it from their carheſt infancy. 

Tae conſtant hoſtilities which the Saxons maintained 
againit the Britons, would naturally indiſpoſe them for 
receiving the Chriſtian faith, when preached to them by 
ſuch inveterate enemies; and perhaps the Britons, as 1s 
_ objected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not over- 

fond of communicating to their cruel invaders the doc- 
trine of eternal life and ſalvation. But as a civilized 
people, however ſubdued by arms, ſtill maintain a ſen- 
tible ſuperiority over barbarous and ignorant nations, 
all the other northern conquerors of Eur.-pe had been 
already induced to embrace the Chriſtian faith, which 
they found eſtabliſhed in the empire; and it was impoſ- 
ſible but the Saxons, informed of this event, muſt have 
regarded with ſome degree of veneration a doctrine, 
which had acquired the aſcendant over all their brethren. 
However limited in their views, they could not but have 
perceived a degree of cultivation in the ſouthern coun- 
tries beyond what they themſelves poſſeſſed; and it was 
natural for them to yield to that ſuperior knowledge, as 
well as zeal, by which the inhabitants of the Chriſtian 
kingdoms were even at that time diſtinguiſhed. 

But theſe cauſes might long have failed of producing 
any conſiderable effect, had nct a favourable incident 
prepared the means of introducing Chrittianity into Kent. 
Etheibert, in his father's lifetime, had married Bertha, 
the only daughter of Caribert king of Paris, one of the 
deſcendants of Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul; but be- 
fore he was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged to 
ſtipulate that the princeſs ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe 
of her religion; a conceſſion not dithcult to be obtained 
from the 1dolatrous Saxons. Bertha brought over a 
French biſhop to the court of Canterbury; and being 
zealous for the propagation of her religion, ſhe had been 
very aſſiduous in her devotional exerciſes, had ſupport- 
ed the credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, 
and had employed every art of inſinuation and addreſs 
to reconcile her kutband to her religious principles. Her 
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popularity in the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, 
had fo well paved the way for the reception of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine, that Gregory, ſirnamed the Great, then 
Roman pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effecting a 
project, which he himſelf, before he mounted the papal 
throne, had once embraced, of converting the Britiſh 
Saxons. | 
It happened that this prelate, at that time in a pri- 
vate ſtation, had obſerved in the market-place of Rome 
ſome Saxon youth expoſed to ſale, whom the Roman 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had 
bought of their mercenary parents. Struck with the 
beauty of their fair complexions and blooming counte- 
nances, Gregory aſked to what country they belonged ; 
and being told they were Angles, he replied, that they 
ovght more properly to be denominated angels: It were 
a pity that the Prince of Darkneſs ſhould enjoy ſo fair a 
prey, and that ſo beautiful a frontiſpiece ſhould cover a 
mind deſtitute of internal grace and righteouſreſs. In- 
quiring farther concerning the name of their province, 
he was informed, that it was- Deiri, a diſtrict of Nor- 
thumberland: Deiri! replied he, that is good! They 
are called to the mercy of God from his anger, De ira. 
But what is the name of the king of that province? He 
was told it was Alla or Alla: Alleluia, cried he: We 
muſt endeavour that the praiſes of God be ſung in their 
country. Moved by theſe alluſions, which appeared to 
him to happy, he determined to undertake, himſcif, a 
miſſion into Britain; and having obtained the Pope's 
approbation, he prepared for that perilous journey: But 
his popularity at home was ſo great, that the Romans, 
unwilling to expoſe him to ſuch dangers, oppoſed his 
deſign; and he was obliged, for the preſent, to lay aſide 
all farther thoughts of executing that pious purpoſe. 
The controverſy between the Pagans and the Chriſ- 
tians was not entirely cooled in that age; and no pon- 
tiff, before Gregory, had ever carried to greater exc*15 
an intemperate zeal againſt the former religion. He had 
waged war with all the precious monuments of the an- 
cients, and even with their writings; which, as appears 
rom 
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from the ſtrain of his own wit, as well as from the ſtyle 
of his compoſitions, he had not taſte or genius ſufficient 
to comprehend. Ambitious to diſtinguiſh his pontifi- 
cate by the converſion of the Britiſh Saxons, he pitched 
on Auguſtine, a Roman monk, and ſent him with forty 
aſſociates to preach the goſpel in this iſland. Theſe 
miſſionaries, terrified with the dangers which might at- 
tend their propoſing a new doctrine to ſo fierce a people, 
of whoſe language they were ignorant, ſtopped ſome time 
in France, and ſent back Auguſtine to lay the hazards 
and difficulties before the Pope, and crave his permiſſion 
to deſiſt from the undertaking. But Gregory exhorted 
them to perſevere in their purpoſe, adviſed them to chuſe 
ſome interpreters from among the Franks, who till 
ſpoke the ſame language with the Saxons, and recom- 
mending them to the good offices of queen Brunehaut, 
who had at this time uſurped the ſovereign power in 
France. This princeſs, though ſtained with every vice 
of treachery and cruelty, either poſſeſſed or pretended 
great zeal for the cauſe; and Gregory acknowledged 
that to her friendly aſſiſtance was, in a great meaſure, 
owing the ſucceſs of that undertaking, 

Auguſtine, on his arrival in Kent, in the year 597, 
found the danger much leſs than he had apprehended. 
Ethelbert, already well-diſpoſed towards the Chriſtian 
taith, aſſigned him a habitation ia the ifle of Thanet; 
and ſoon after admitted him to a conference. Appre- 
henſive, however, leſt ſpells or enchantments might be 
employed againſt him by prieſts, who brought an un- 
known worthip from a diſtant country, he had the pre- 
caution to receive them in the open air, where he be- 
lieved the force of their magic would be more eaſily diſ- 
ſipated. Here Auguſtine, by means of his interpreters, 
delivered to him the tenets of rhe Chriſtian faith, and 
promiſed him eternal joys above, and a kingdom in hea- 
ven without end, if he would be perſuaded to receive 
that ſalutary doctrine, ©* Your words and promiſes,” 
replied Ethelbert, “ are fair; but becauſe they are new 
& and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and 
& relinquiſh the principles which I and my anceſtors 
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cc have ſo long maintained. You are welcome, how- 
& ever, to remain here in peace; and as you have un- 
c dertaken ſo long a journey, ſolely, as it appears, for 
& what you believe to be for our advantage, I will ſup- 
ce ply you with all neceſſaries, and permit you to deliver 
& your doctrine to my ſubjects.” 

Auguſtine, encouraged by this favourable reception, 
and ſeeing now a proſpect of ſucceſs, proceeded with re- 
doubled zeal to preach the goſpel to the Kentiſh Saxons. 
He attradted their attention by the auſterity of his man- 
ners, by the ſevere penances to which he ſubjected him- 
ſelf, by the abſtinence and ſelf-denial which he prac- 
tited: And having excited their wonder, by a courſe of 
life which appeared ſo contrary to nature, he precured 
more eaſily their belief of miracles, which, it was pre- 
tended, -he wrought for their converſion. Influenced 
by theſe motives, and by the declared favour of the 
court, numbers of the Kentiſh men were baptized; and 
the king himſelf was perſuaded to ſubmit to that rite of 
Chriſtianity. His example had great influence with his 
ſubjects; but he employed no force to bring them over 
to the new doctrine. Auguſtine thought proper, in the 
commencement of his miſſion, to aſſume the appearance 
of the greateſt lenity: He told Ethelbert, that the ſer- 
vice of Chriſt muſt be entirely voluntary, and that no 
violence ought ever to be uſed in propagating fo ſalutary 
a doctrine. 

The intelligence received of theſe ſpiritual conqueſts, 
affo: ded great joy to the Romans; who now exulted as 
much in thoſe peacetu] trophies, as their anceſtors had 
ever done in their moſt ſanguinary triumphs and moſt - 
ſplend:d victories. Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, 
in which, atter informing hirn that the end of the world 
was approaching, he exhorted him to diſplay his zeal in 
the converſion of his ſubjects, to exert rigour againſt the 
worſhip of idols, and to build up the good work of ho- 
lineſs, by every expedient of exhortation, terror, blan- 
diſhment, or correction: A doctrine more ſuitable to 
that age, and to the uſual papal maxims, than the tole- 


rating principles which Auguſtine had thought it pru- 
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dent to inculcate. The pontiff alſo anſwered ſome queſ- 
tions, which the miſſionary had put concerning the go- 
vernment of the new church of Kent. Beides other 
queries, which it is not material here to relate, Auguſ- 
tine aſked, Whether couſin-germans might be allowed to 
marry? Gregory anſwered, that that liberty had indeed 
been formerly granted by the Roman law; but that ex- 
perience had ſhewn that no iflue could ever come from 
tuch marriages; and he therefore prohibited them. Au- 
guſtine aſked, Whether a woman pregnant might be bap- 
tized? Gregory anſwered, that he ſaw no objection. 
How ſoon after the birth the child might receive baptiſm ? 
It was anſwered, Immediately, if neceſſary. How ſoon 
a huſband might hade commerce with his wife after her 
delivery ? Not till ſhe had given ſuck to her child; a 
practice to which Gregory exhorts all women. How 


foon a man might enter the church, or recerve the ſacra- 


ment, after having had commerce with his wife? It 
was replied, that, unleſs he had approached her without 
deſire, merely for the ſake of propagating his ſpecies, 
he was not without fin: But in all caſes it was requiſite 
for him, before he entered the church, or communicated, 
to purge himſelt by prayer and ablutionz and he ought 
not, even after uſing theſe precautions, to participate 
immediately of the ſacred duties. There are ſome other 
queſtions and replies ſtill more indecent and more ridi- 
culous*. And, on the whole, it appears that Gregory 
and his miſſionary, it ſympathy of manners have any in- 
fluence, were better calculated, than men of more re- 
fined underſtandings, for making a progreſs with the 
ignorant and barbarous Saxons, 


* Augultine aſks, Si mulier menſſrua conſuetudine tenetur, an 
eccleſiam intrare ei licet, aut facre communionis ſacramenta per- 
cipere ? Gregory anſwers, Sante communicnis myſterinm in eiſ⸗ 
dem diebus percipere non debet probiberi. Si autem ex weneratione 
magna percipere non preſumitur, laudanda eff. Auguſtine aſks, 
Si poft illuſtonem, que per ſomnum ſolet accidere, vel corpus Do- 
mini quilibet accipere valeat; wel, fe ſucerdos fit, ſucra myſteria 
celebrare? Gregory auſwers this learned queſtion by many 
learned diſtinctious. 
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The more to facilitate the reception of Chriſtianity, 
Gregory enjoined Auguſtine to remove the idols from 
the heathen altars, but not to deſtroy the altars them- 
felves; becauſe the people, he ſaid, would be allured te 
frequent the Chriſtian worſhip, when they found it ce- 
lebrated in a place which they were accuſtomed to revere. 
And as the Pagans practiſed ſacrifices, and feaſted with 
the prieſts on their offerings, he alſo exhorted the miſ- 
ſionary to perſuade them, on Chriſtian feſtivals, to kill 
their cattle in the neighbourhood of the church, and to 
indulge themſelves in thoſe cheerful entertainments to 
which they had been habituated. Theſe political com- 
pliances ſhew that, notwithſtanding his ignorance and 
prejudices, he was not unacquainted with the arts of go- 
verning mankind. Auguſtine was conſecrated archbi- 
ſhop of -Canterbury, was endowed by Gregory with au- 
thority over all the Britiſh churches, and received the 
pall, a badge of eccleſiaſtical honour, from Rome. 
Gregory alſo adviſed him not to be too much elated with 
his gift of working miracles; and as Augultine, proud 
of the ſucceſs of his miſſion, ſeemed to think himſelf en- 
titled to extend his authority over the biſhops of Gaul, 
the Pope informed him, that they lay entirely without 
the bounds of his juriſdiction, 

The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much 
more his embracing Chriſtianity, begat a connexion of 
his ſubjects with the French, Italians, and other nations 
on the continent, and tended to reclaim them frcm that 
groſs ignorance and barbarity in which all the Saxon 
tribes had been hitherto involved. Ethelbert alſo en- 
acted, with the conſent of the ſtates of his kingdom, a 
body of Jaws, the firſt written laws promulgated by any 
of the northern conquerors ; and his reign was in every 
reſpect glorious to himſelf, and beneficial to his people. 
He governed the kingdom of Kent fifty years; and dy- 
ing in 616, left the ſucceſſion to his ſon, Eadbald. This 
prince, ſeduced by a paſſion for his mother-in-law, de- 
ſerted for ſome time the Chriſtian faith, which per- 
mitted not theſe inceſtuous marriages: His whole peo» 
ple immediately returned with him to idolatry, Lau- 
. rentius, 
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rentius, the ſucceſſor of Auguſtine, found the Chriſtian 
worſhip wholly abandoned, and was prepared to return 
to France, in order to eſcape the mortification of preach- 


ing the goſpel without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus 


and Juſtus, who had been conſecrated biſhops of Lon- 
don and Rocheſter, had already departed the kingdom; 
when Laurentius, before he ſhould entirely abandon his 
digni:y, made one effort to reclaim the king. He ap- 
peared before that prince; and throwing off his veſt- 
ments, .ſhowed his body all torn with bruiſes and ſtripes, 
which he had received. Eadbald, wondering that any 
man ſhould have dared to treat in that manner a perſon 
of his rank, was told by Laurentius, that he had receiv- 
ed this chaſtiſement from St. Peter, the prince of the 
apoſtles, who had appeared to him in a viſion, and ſe- 
verely reproving him for his intention to deſert his 
charge, had in flicted on him theſe vitible marks of his 


diſpleaſure, Whether Eadbald was ſtruck with the mi- 


racle, or influenced by ſome other motive, he divorced 
himſelf from his mother-in-law, and returned to the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity: His whole people returned 
with him. Eadbald reached not the fame or authority 
of his father, and died in 640, after a reign of twenty- 
five years; leaving two ſons, Erminfrid and Ercombert. 

Ercombert, though the younger fon, by Emma, a 
French princeſs, found means to mount the throne. 
He is celebrated by Bede for two expioits, for eſtabliſh- 
ing the faſt of Lent in his kingdom, and for utterly ex- 
tirpating idolatry; which, notwithſtanding the preva- 
lence of Chriſtianity, bail hitherto been tolerated by the 
two preceding monarchs. He reigned twenty-four 
years ; and lett the crown to Egbert his fon, who reigns 
ed nine years. This prince is renowned for his en- 
couragement of learning ; but infamous for putting to 
death his two couſin-germans, ſons of Ermiatrid, his 
uncle. The eccleſiaſtical writers praiſe him for his be- 
ſtowing on his ſiſter, Domnona, tome lands in the Iile 
of Thanet, where ſhe founded a monaſtery. 

The bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the 
crown on the head of his ton Edric, Lothaire, —_— 
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of the deceaſed prince, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
and, in order to ſecure the power in his family, he aſſo- 
ciated with him Richard, his ſon, in the adminiſtration 
of the government. Edric, the diſpoſſeſſed prince, had 
recourſe to Edilwach, king of Suſſex, for aſſiſtance; and 
being ſupported by that prince, fought a battle with his 
uncle, who was defeated and flain. Richard fled into 
Germany, and afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tuſ- 
cany. William of Malmeſbury aſcribes Lothaire's bad 
fortune to two crimes, his concurrence in the murder of 
his couſins, and his contempt for reliques. 

Lothaire reigned eleven years; Edric his ſucceſſor, 
only two. Upon the death of the Jatter, which hap- 
pened in 686, Widred, his brother,. obtained poſſeſhon 
of the crown. But as the ſucceſſion had been of late fo 
much disjointed by revolutions and uſurpations, faction 
began to prevail among the nobility ; which invited Ced- 
walla king of Weſſex, with his brother Mollo, to at- 
tack the kingdom. Theſe invaders committed great de- 
vaſtations in Kent; but the death of Mollo, who was 
ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, gave a ſhort breathing-time to that 
kingdom. Widred reſtored the affairs of Kent; and, 
after a reign of thirty-two years, left the crown to his 
poſterity. Eadbert, Ethelbert, and Alric, his deſcend- 
ants, ſucceſſively mounted the throne. After the death 
of the laſt, which happened in 794, the royal family of 
Kent was extinguiſhed; and every factious leader who 
could entertain hopes of aſcending the throne, threw the 
ſtate into confuſion. Egbert, who firſt ſucceeded, reign- 
ed but two years; Cuthred, brother to the king of Mer. 
cia, fix years; Baldred, an illegitimate branch of the royal 
family, eighteen : And after a troubleſome and precarious 
reign, he was, in the year 723, expelled by Egbert king 
of Weſſex, who diſſolved the Saxon Heptarchy, and unit- 
ed the ſeveral kingdoms under his dominion, | 


THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ADELFRID, king of Bernicia, having married 
Acca, the daughter of Alla king of Deiri, and ex- 
pelled her infant brother, Edwin, had united all the 
counties 
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counties north of Humber into one monarchy, and ac- 
quired a great aſcendant in the Heptarehy. He alſo 
ſpread the terror of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring 
people; and by his victories over the Scots and Picts, 
as well as Welſh, extended on all ſides the bounds of 
his dominions. Having laid ſiege to Chetter, the Britons 
marched out with all their forces to engage him; and 
they were attended by a body of 1250 monks from the 
monaſtery of Bangor, who ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ficld of battle, in order to encourage the combaiants by 
their preſence and exhortations. Adeitrid inquiring the 
purpoſe of this unuſual appearance, was told, that theſe 
prieſts had come to pray againſt him: Ther are they as 
much our enemies, ſaid he, as thoſe who intend to fight 
againſt us: And he immediately ſent a detachment, who 
fell upon them, and did ſuch execution, that only fifty 
eſcaped with their lives; The Britons, aſtoniſhed at 
this event, received a total defeat: Cheſter was obliged 
to ſurrender : And Adeltrid, purſuing his victory, 
made himſelf maſter of Bangor, and entirely demoliſhed 
the monaſtery ; a building ſo extenſive, that there was a 
mile's diſtance from one gate of it to another; and it con- 
tained two thouſand one hundred monks, who are ſaid to 

have been there maintained by their own labour. 
Notwithitanding Adelfrid's ſucceſs in war, he lived 
in inquietude on account of young Edwin, whom he had 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of Deiri. This prince, 
now grown to man's eitate, wandered from place to 
place, in continual danger from the attempts of Adel- 
frid; and received at laſt protection in the court of 
Redwald, king of the Eaſt- Angles ; where his engaging 
and galiant deportment procured him general eftcem and 
affection. Redwald, however, was ſtrongly ſolicited by 
the king of Northumberland to kill or deliver up his 
gueſt: Rich preſents were promiſed him if he would 
comply, and war denounced againſt him in caſe of his 
refuſal. After rejecting ſeveral meſlages of this kind, 
his generofity began to yield to the motives of interelt ; 
and he retained the laſt ambaſſador till he ſhould come 
to a reſolution-m a caſe of ſuch importance. Edwin, in- 
formed 
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formed of his friend's perplexity, was yet determined at 
all hazads to remain in Ealt-Anglia;z and thought 
that, if the protection of that court failed him, it were 
better to die than prolong a life ſo much expoſed to the 
erfecutions of his powertul rival. This confidence in 
Redvaid's honour and friendihip, with his other ac- 
compliſhments, engaged the queen on his fide ; and the 
eftectually repreſented to her huſband the infamy of 
delivering up to certatn deſtruction their royal guelt, 
who had fled to them for protection againſt his cruel 
and jealous enemies. Kedwald, embracing more ge- 
nerous reſolutions, thought it 1ateſt to prevent Adel- 
frid, before that prince was aware of his intention, and 
to attack him while he was yet unprepared tor defence. 
He marched ſuddenly with an army into the kingdom of 
Northumberland, and tought a battle with Adelfrid; 
in which that monarch was defeated and killed, aftcr 
avenging himſeif by the death of Regner, ſon of Red- 
wald. His own ſons, Eanfrid, Oſwald, and Oſwy, yet 
infants, were carried into Scotland; and Edwin ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of the crown of Northumberland. 
Edwin was the greateſt prince of the Heptarchy in 
that age, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, both by his influ- 
ence over the other kingdoms, and by the ſtrict execu- 
tion of juſtice in his own dominions. He reclaimed his 
ſubjects from the licentious life to which they had been 
accuſtomed; and it was a common ſaying, that during 
his reign a woman or child might openly carry every- 
where a purſe of gold, without any danger of violence or 
robbery, There is a remarkable inſtance, tranſmitted 
to us, of the affection borne kim by his ſeryants, Cuich- 
elme, king of Weſlex, was his enemy; but finding him- 
ſelf unable to maintain oper war againſt ſo gallant and 
werful a prince, he determined to ute treachery againſt 
im, and he employed one Eumer for that criminal pur- 
poſe. The aſtaſſin having obtained admittance, by 
pretending to deliver a meſſage from Cuichelme, drew 
his dagger, and ruſhed upon the king. Lilla, an officer 
of his army, fecing his maſter's danger, and having no 
other means of detence, intcrpoled with his own body 
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between the king and Eumer's dagger, which was 


| puſhed with ſuch violence, that, after piercing Lilla, it 


even wounded Edwin: But before the aſſaſſin could 
renew his blow, he was diſpatched by the king's at- 
tendants. 

The Eaſt-Angles conſpired againſt Redwald, their 
king; and having put him to death, they offered their 
crown to Edwin, of whoſe valour and capacity they 
had had experience while he reſided among them. But 
Edwin, from a ſenſe of gratitude towards his benefactor, 
obliged them to ſubmit to Earpwold, the ſon of Red- 
wald; and that prince preſerved his authority, though 
on a precarious footing, under the protection of the 
Northumbrian monarch. 

Edwin, after his acceſſion to the crown, married Ethel. 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert king of Kent. This 
RR emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, who 

ad been the inſtrument for converting her huſband and 
his people to Chriſtianity, carried Paullinus, a learned 
biſhop, along with her; and beſides ſtipulating a tole- 
ration for the exerciſe of her own religion, which was 
readily granted her, ſhe uſed every reaſon to perſuade 
the king to embrace it. Edwin, like a prudent prince, 
heſitated on the propoſal ; but promiſed to examine the 
foundations of that doctrine; and declared that, if he 
found them ſatisfactory, he was willing to be converted, 
Accordingly he held ſeveral conferences with Paullinus 
canvaſſed the arguments propounded with the wilelt 
of his counſellors ; retired frequently from company, 
in order to revolve alone that important queſtion ; and, 


after a ſerious and long inquiry, declared in favour of 


the Chriſtian religion: The people ſoon after imitated 
his example. Beſides the authority and influence of the 
king, they were moved by another ſtriking example. 
Coin, the high-prieſt, being converted after a public 
conference with Paullinus, led the way in deſtroying the 
images, which he had ſo long worſhipped, and was for- 

ward in making this atonement for his paſt idolatry. 
This able prince periſhed with his ſon, Osfrid, in a 
great battle which he tought againſt Penda king of 
Mercia, 
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Mercia, and C:zdwalla king of th: Britons. That event, 
which happened in the forty-eighth year of Edwin's 
age and ſeventcenth of his reign, divided the mo- 
narchy of Northumberland, which that prince had 
united in his perſon. Eanfrid, the fon of Adeitrid, 
returned with his brothers Oſwald and Ofwy, from 
Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of Bernicia, his paternal 
kingdom: Otric, Edwin's couſin- german, eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in Deiri, the inheritance of his family; but to 
which the ſons of Edwin had a preferable title. Ean- 
frid, the elder jurviving ſoa, fled to Penda, by whom 
he was treacherouſiy {iain., The younger ſon, Vuſe— 
fræa, with Yth, the grandſon of Edwin, by Ostrid, 
ſought protection in Kent, and not finding themſelves in 
ſafety there, retired into France to king Dagobert, where 
they died. 

Oſric king of Deiri, and Eanfrid of Bernicia, re- 
turned to paganiſm; and the whole people ſeem to have 
returned with them; ſince Paullinus, who was the firſt 
archbiſhop of York, and who had converted them, 
tnought proper to retire with Ethelburga, the queen 
dowager, into Kent. Both theſe Northuinbrian kings 
periſhed ſoon after, the firſt in battle againſt Cædwalla, 
the Briton; the ſecond, by the treachery of that prince. 
Oſwald, the brother of Eanfrid, of the race of Bernicia, 
united again the kingdom of Northumberland in the 
year 634, and reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his do- 
minions, He gained a bloudy and well-diſputed battle 
againſt Cædwalla; the laſt vigorous effort which the 
Britons made againſt the Saxons, Oſwald is much 
celebrated for his ſanctity and charity by the monkiſh 
hiſtorians ; and they pretend that his reliques wrought 
miracles, particularly the curing of a ſick horſe, which 
had approached the place of his interment. 

He died in battle againſt Penda king of Mercia, and 
was ſucceeded by his brother Oſwy; who eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the government of the whole Northumbrian 

kingdom, by putting to death Oſwin, the ſon of Olric, the 
laſt king of the race of Deiri. His fon Egfrid ſucceeded 
him; who periſhed in battle againſt the Pitts, without 


leaving 
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leaving any children, becauſe Adelthrid, his wife, refuſed 


to violate her vow of chaſtity. Alfred, his natural bro- 


ther, acquired poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which he go- 
verned for nineteen years; and he left it to Oſred, his 
fon, a boy of eight years of age. This prince, after 
a reign of eleven years, was murdered by Eenred his 
kinſman, who, after enjoying the crown only a year, 
periſhed by a like fate. Oſric, and after him Celwulph 
the ſon of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which 
the latter relinquiſhed in the year 738, in favour of 
Padbert his couſin- german, who, imitating his pre- 
deceſſor, abdicated the crown, and retired into a mo- 
naſtery. Oſwolf, ſon of Eadbert, was flain in a ſedi- 
tion, a year after his acceſſion to the crown; and Molla, 
who was not of the royal family, ſeized the crown. He 

eriſhed by the treachery of Ailred, a prince of the 

lood; and Ailred, having ſucceeded in his deſgn 
upon the throne, was ſoon after expeiled by his ſub- 
jects. Ethelred, his ſucceſſor, the ſon of Mollo, under- 
went a like fate. Celwold, the next king, the brother 
of Ailred, was depoſed and flain by the people, and his 
place was filled by Oſred, his nephew, who, after a ſliort 
reign of a year, made way for Ethelbert, another ſon of 
Mollo, whoſe death was equally tragical with that of 
almoſt all his predeceſſors. After Ethelbert's death 
an univerſal anarchy prevailed in Northumberland; and 
the people having, by ſo many fatal revolutions, loft all 


attachment ro their government and princes, were well 


prepared for ſubjection to a foreign yoke ; which Egbert, 
king of Wellex, finally impoſed upon them. 


THE KINGDOM OF EAST-ANGLIA, 


THE hiftory of this kingdom centains nothing 
memorable, except the converſion of Earpwo'd, the 
tourth king, and great-grandſon of Uffa, the founder 
of the monarchy. The authority of Edwin king of 
Northunberland, on whom that prince entirely de- 
pende.i, engaged lum to take this itep : But ſoon mm 
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his wife, who was an idolatreſs, brought him back to 
her religion; and he was found unable to reſiſt thoſe 
allurements which had ſeduced the wiſeſt of mankind, 
After his death, which was violent, like that of moſt 
of the Saxon princes that did not early retire into mo- 
naſteries, Sigebert, his ſucceſſor, and half-brother, who 
had been educated in France, reſtored Chriſtianity, and 
introduced learning among the Eaſt-Angles. Some 
pretend that he founded the univerſity of Cambridge, or 
rather ſome ſchools in that place. It is almoſt impoſſi - 
ble, and quite needleſs, to be more particular in relating 
the tranſactions of the Eaſt- Angles. What inſtruction 
or entertainment can it give the reader, to hear a long 
beadroll of barbarous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, 
Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwold, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethel- 
bert, who ſucceſſively murdered, expelled, or inherited 
from each other, and obfcurely filled the throne of that 
kingdom? Ethelbert, the laſt of theſe princes, was 
treacherouſly murdered by Offa king of Mercia, in the 
year 792, and his (tate was thenceforth united with that 
of Offa, as we ſhall relate preſently, 


THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 


MERCTA, the largeſt, if not the moſt powerful, 
kingdom of the Heptarchy, comprehended all the middle 
counties of England; and as its frontiers extended to 
thoſe of all the other ſix kingdoms, as well as to Wales, 
it received its name from that circumſtance, Wibba, 
the ſon of Crida, founder of the monarchy, being placed 
on the throne by Ethelhert king of Kent, governed his 
paternal dominions by a precarious authority ; and 
after his death, Ceorl, his Kinſman, was, by the in- 
fluence of the Kentiſh monarch, preferred to his ſon 
Penda, whoſe turbulent character appeared dangerous to 
that prince. Penda was thus fifty years of age before 
he mounted the throne; and his temerity and reſtleſs 
diſpoſition were found nowiſe abated by time, experience, 
or — He engaged in contigual hoſtilities againſt 

all 
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all the neighbouring ſtates; and by his injuſtice and 
violence rendered himſelf equally odious to his own- 
ſubjects and to ſtrangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, 
three kings of Eaſt- Anglia, periſhed ſucceſſively in battle 
againſt him; as did alſo Edwin and Oſwald, the two 
greateſt princes that had reigned over Northumberland. 
At laſt, Oſwy, brother to Oſwald, having defeated and 
ſlain him in a deciſive battle, freed the world from this 
ſanguinary tyrant. Peada, his ſon, mounted the throne 
of Mercia in 655, and lived under the protection of 
Oſwy, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. This princeſs 
was educated in the Chriſtian faith, and ſhe employed 
her influence with ſucceſs, in converting her huſband 
and his ſubjects to that religion. Thus the fair ſex 
have had the merit of introducing the Chriſtian doctrine 
into all the moſt conſiderable — of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, Peada died a violent death“. His fon, 
Wolthere, ſucceeded to the government; and, after 
having reduced to dependence the kingdoms of Eſſex 
and Eaſt-Anglia, he left the crown to his brother Ethel. 
red, who, though a lover of peace, ſhowed himſelf not 
unfit for military enterpriſes. Beſides making a ſuc- 
ecſsfu] expedition into Kent, he repulſed Egtrid king 
of Northumberland, who had invaded his dominions ; 
and he flew in battle Elfwin, the brother of that prince, 
Deſirous, however, of compoſing all animoſities with 
Egtrid, he paid him a ſum of money as a compenſation 
for the loſs of his brother. After a proſperous reign of 
thirty years, he reſigned the crown to Kendred, ſon of 
Wolfhere, and retired into the monaſtery of Bardney. 
Kendred returned the preſent of the crown to Ceolred, 
the ſon of Ethelred; and making a pilgrimage to Rome, 

aſſed his life there in penance and devotion. The place 
of Ceolred was ſupplied by Ethelbald, great-grand- 
nephew to Penda, by Alwy, bis brother; and this prince 


* Hugo Candidus, p. 4. ſays that he was treacherouſly 
murdered hy his queen, by whoſe perſuaſion he had em- 
braced Chriſtianity ; but this account of the marter is found 
in that hiſtorian alone, 
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being flain in a mutiny, was ſucceeded by Offa, wha 
was a degree more remote from Penda, by Fawa, 
another brother. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in 755, had 
ſome great qualities, and was ſucceſsful in his warlike 
enterpriſes againſt Lothaire king of Kent, and Ken- 
wulph king of Weſſex. He defeated the former in a 
bloody battle at Otford upon the Darent, and reduced 
his kingdom to a ſtate of dependence: He gained a vic- 
tory over the latter at Benſington in Oxfordſhire; and 
conquering that county, together with that of Glouceſ- 
ter, annexed both to his dominions. But all theſe ſuc- 
cefles were ſtained by his treacherous murder of Ethel- 
bert king of the Eaſt- Angles, and his violent ſeizing 
of that kingdom. This young prinee, who is ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed great merit, had paid his addreſſes to El- 
frida, the daughter of Offa, and was invited with all his 
retinue to Ilercford, in order to ſolemnize the nuptials: 
Amidſt the joy and feſtivity of theſe entertainments, he 
was ſeized by Oita, and ſecretly beheaded: And though 
Elfrida, who abhorred her tather's treachery, had time 
to give warning to the Eaſt-Anglian nobility, who 
eſcaped into their own country, Oita, having extinguiſh- 
ed the royal family, ſucceeded in his detign of ſubduing 
that kingdom. The perfidious prince, deſirous of re- 
eſtabliſning his character in the world, and perhaps of 
appealing the remorſes of his own conſcience, paid 
great court to the clergy, and practiſed all the monkiſh 
devotion ſo much eitcemed in that ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious age. He gave the tenth of his gods to the church; 
beltowed rich donations on the cathedfal of Hereford, 
and even made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his great 
power and riches could not fail of procuring him the 
papal abfolution. The Hetter to ingratiate himſelf with 
the ſovereign pon! tiff, he engaged to pay him a vearly 
donation for the ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome, 
and in order to raiſe the ſum, he impoſed the tax of a 
penny on cach houle poſleſſed of thirty pence a year. 
This impoſition, being afterwards levied on all England, 


was commonly denominated Peter's pence; and though 
conterred 
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conferred at firſt as a gift, was afterwards claimed as 4 
tribute by the Roman pontiff, Carrying his hypocrily 
ſtill farther, Offa, feigning to be directed by a viſion 
from heaven, diſcovercd at Verulam the reliques of St. 
Alban the martyr, and endowed a magnificent mona- 
ſtery in that place. Moved by all thefe acts of piety, 
Malmeibury, one of the beſt of the old Engliſh hiſtos 
rians, declares himſelf at a loſs to determine whether the 
merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. Offa 
died, after a reign of thirty-nine years, in 794. 

This prince was become ſo conſiderable in the Hep- 
tarchy, that the emperor Charlemagne entered into an 
alliance and triendſhip with him; a circumſtance which 
did honour to Offa; as diſtant princes at that time had 
uſually little communication with each other, That 
emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men, 
in an age very barren of that ornament, Otta, at his de- 
fire, ſent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much celebrated 
for his knowledge, who received great howours from 
Charlemagne, and even became his preceptor in the 
ſciences. The chief reaſon why he had at firſt defired 
the company of Alcuin, was, that he might oppoſe his 
learning to the hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgil in Ca- 
talonia; who maintained, that Jelus Chriſt, conſidered 
in his human nature, could, more properly, be deno- 
minated the adoptive, than the natural, fon of God, 
This hereſy was condemned in the council of Francſort, 
held in 794, and conſiſting of 300 biſhops. Such were 
the queſtions which were agitated in that age, and which 
employed the attention not only of cloiſtered ſcholars, 
but of the wiſeſt and greateſt princes “. 

Egtrith ſucceeded to his father, Offa, but ſurvived 
h:m only five months; when he made way for Kenulph, 
a deſcendant of the royal family. This prince waged 
war againſt Kent; and taking Egbert, the king, pri- 


* Offa, in order to protect his country from Wales, drew 
a rampart or ditch of a hundred miles in leneth, from Ba- 
inn erke in Flintſhire, to the ſouth ſea ncar Briſtol. See 
Sp::d"s Deſeription of Wales, 
G 2 ſoner 
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ſoner, he cut off his hands, and put out his eyes; leav- 
ing Cuthred, his own brother, in poſſeſſion of the crown 
of that kingdom. Kenulph was killed in an infurrec- 
tion of the Eaſt-Anglians, whoſe crown his predeceſſor, 
Otfa, had uſurped. He left his ſon, Kenelm, a minor; 
who was murdered the ſame year by his ſiſter, Quend- 
rade, who had entertained the ambitious views of aſſum- 
ing the government. But ſhe was ſupplanted by her 
uncle, Ceolulf; who, two years after, was dethroned 
by Beornulf. The reign of this uſurper, who was not 
of the royal family, was ſhort and untortunate: He was 
defeated by the Weſt- Saxons, and killed by his own 
ſubjects, the Eaſt-Angles. Ludican, his ſucceſſor, un- 
derwent the ſame fate; and Wiglaff, who mounted this 
unſtable throne, and found every thing in the utmoſt 
confuſion, could not withitand the fortune of Egbert, 
who united all the Saxon kingdoms into one great mo- 
narchy. 


THE KINGDOM OF ESSEX, 


THIS kingdom made no great figure in the Heptar- 
chy; and the hiſtory of it is very imperfte&t. Sleda ſue- 
ceeded to his father, Erkinwin, the founder of the mo- 
narchy; and made way for his ton, Sebert, who, being 
nephew to Ethelbert king of Kent, was perſuaded by 
that prince to embrace the Chriſtian faith. His ſons and 
conjunct ſucceſſors, Sexted and Seward, relapſed into 
idolatry, and were ſoon after ſlain in a battle againſt the 
Weſt-Saxons. To ſhew the rude manner of living in 
that age, Bede tells us, that theſe two kings expreſſed 
great deſire to eat the white bread, diſtributed by Melli- 
tus, the biſhop, at tle communion, But on his refuſ- 
ing them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be baptized, 
they expelled him their dominions. The names of the 
other princes who reigned ſucceſſively in Eſſex, are Sige- 
bert the little, Sigebert the good, wao reſtored Chriſti- 
anity, Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This laſt prince hav- 
ing made a vow of chaitity, notwithſtanding his mar- 
riage with Kencſwitha, a Mercian princeis, daughter to 

Penda, 
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Penda, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and ſhut himſelf 
up during the reſt of his life in a cloilter. Selred, his 
{ucceſſor, reigned thirty-c1ght years; and was the laſt 
of the royal line: The failure of which threw the king- 
dom into great confuſion, and reduced it to dependence 
under Mercia, Switherd firſt acquired the crown, by 
the conceſſion of the Mercian princes; and his death 
made way for Sigeric, who ended his hte in a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. His ſucceſſor, Sigered, unable to de- 
tend his kingdom, ſubmitted to the victorious arms of 


Egbert. 


THE KINGDOM OF SUSSER, 


THE hiſtory of this kingdom, the ſmalleſt in the 
Heptarchy, is ſtill more imperfect than that of Eſſex. 
Alla, the founder of the monarchy, left the crown to 
his ſon, Cifla, wi is chiefly remarkable for his long 
reign of ſeventy-ſix years. During his time, the South- 
Saxons fell almoſt into a total dependence on the king- 
dom of Weſſex; and we {ſcarcely know the names of 
the princes who were poſſeſſed of this titular ſovereignty. 
Adelwalch, the latt of them, was ſubdued in battle by 
Ceadwalla king of Weſſex, and was ſlain in the action; 
lcaving two infant ſons, who falling into the hand of 
the conqueror, were murdered by him. The abbot of 
Retford oppoſed the order for this execution; but could 
only prevail on Ceadwalla to ſuſpend it till they ſhould 
be baptized, Bercthun and Audhun, two noblemen of 
character, reſiſted ſome time the violence of the Weſt- 
Saxons; but their oppoſition ſerved only to prolong the 
miſcries of their country; and the ſubduing of this King- 
dom was the firſt ſtep which the Wett-Saxons made to- 
wards acquiring the ſole monarchy of England. 


THE KINGDOM OF WESSEX. 


THE kingdom of Weſſex, which finally ſwallowed 
up all the other Saxon ſtates, met with great reſiſt- 


ance on its firſt eſtabliſhment: And the Britons, who 
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were now enured to arms, yielded not tamely their poſ- 
ſeſſions to thoſe invaders. Cerdic, the tounder of the 
monarchy, and his ſon, Kenric, fought many ſuccefl- 
ful and ſome unſucceſsful battles againit the natives; 
and the martial ſpirit, common to all the Saxons, was, 
by means of thele hoſtilities, carried to the greateſt 
height among this tribe, Ceaulin, who was the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Kenric, and who began his reign in 560, 
was ſtill more ambitious and enterpriſing than his prede- 
ceſſors; and, by waging continual war againſt the Bri- 
tons, he added a great part of the counties of Devon 
and Somerſet tot1is other dominions. Carried along by 
the tide of ſucceſs, he invaded the other Saxon ſtates in 
his neighbourhood, and becoming terrible to all, he pro- 
voked a general confederacy againſt him. This alliance 
proved ſucceſsful under the conduct of Etheibert King 
of Kent; and Ceaulin, who had loſt the affections of 
his own ſubjects by his violent diſpoſition, and had pow 
fallen into contempt from his misfortunes, was cxpciled 
the throne, and died in exile and miſery. Cuichelme 
and Cuthwin, his ſons, governed jointly the kingdom, 
till the expulſion of the latter in 591, and the death of 
the former in 593, made way for Cealric, to whom tuc- 
ceeded Ccobald in 593, by whoſe death, which happen- 
ed in 611, Kynegils inherited the crown. This prince 
embraced Chriſtianity, through the perſuaſion of Oſ- 
wald king of Northumberland, who had married his 
daughter, and who had attained a great aſcendant in the 
Heptarchy. Kenwaich next ſucceeded to the monarchy, 
and dying in 672, left the ſucceſſion ſo much diſputed, 
that Sexburga, his widow, a woman of ſpirit, kept 
poſſeſſion of the government till her death, which hap- 
pened two years after. Eicwin then peaceably acquired 
the crown; and, after à ſhort reign of two years, made 
way for Kentwin, who governed nine years, Ceod- 
walla, his ſucceſſor, mounted not the throne without 
oppoſitizn ; but proved a great prince, according to the 
ideas of thoſe times; that is, he was enterpriſing, war- 
like, and ſucceſsful. He entirely ſubdued the kingdom 
of Suſkx, and annexcd it to his 6wn dominions. = 

made 
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made inroads into Kent; but met with revftance from 
Widred, the king, who proved tucceſsful againit Mollo, 
brother to Ceodwalla, and flew him in a ſkirmiſh. Ce- 
odwalla, at laſt, tired with wars and hloodihed, was 
ſcized with a fit of devotion; beſtowed ſeveral endows- 
ments on the church; and made a pilgr.mage to Rome, 
where he received baptiſm, and died in 689. Ina, his 
ſucceltor, inherited the military virtues of Ceodwalla, 
and added to them the mere valuable ones of juſtice, 
policy, and prudence, He made war upon the Britons 
in Somerſet; and having fnally ſubdued that province, 
he treated the,vanquithed with a humanity hitherto un- 
known to the Saxon conquerors. He atlowed the pro- 
prietors to retain poſſeſſion of their lands, encouraged 
marriages and alliances between them and his ancient 
ſubjects, and gave them the privilege of being governed 
by the fame laws. Theſe laws he augmented and aſcer- 
tained; and though he was diſturbed by ſome inſurrec- 
tioas at home, his long reign of thirty-ſeven years may 
be regarded as one of the moſt glorious and moſt pro- 
ſperous of the Heptarchy. In the decline of his age he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome; and after his return, ſhut 
himſelf up in a cloiiter, where he died. 

Though the kings of Weſſex had always been princes 
of the blood, deſcended from Cerdic, the founder of the 
monarchy, the order of ſucceſſion had been far from ex- 
act; and a more remote prince had often fund means 
to mount the chrone, in preference to one deſcended 
from a nearer branch of the royal faraiiy. Ina, there- 
fore, having no children of his own, and lying much 
under the influence of Ethelburga, his qucen, left by 
will the ſucceſſion to Adelard, her brother, who was 
his remote kinſman: But this deſtination did not take 
place without ſome difacuity. Olwald, a prince more 
neariy allied to the crown, took arms againſt Adclard ; 
but he being ſuppreſſed, and dying ſoon after, the title 
of Adelard was not any farther diſputed; and in the 
year 741, he was ſucceeded by his coutin, Cudred. The 
reign of this prince was diſtinguiſhed by a great victory 
which he obtained, by means of Edelhun, his general, 

over 
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over Ethelbald king of Mercia, His death made wa 

tor Sigebert, his kiniman, who governed ſo ill, that his 
people rote in an inturrection, and derthroned him, 
crowning Cemilph in his ſtead, "The exiled prince found 
a refuge with duke Cumbran, governor of Hampfhire; 
who, that he might add new obligations to Sigebert, 
gave him many ſalutary countels for his future conduct, 
accompained with ſome re prehenſions for the paſt. But 
theſe were ſo much reirnted by the ungrateful prince, 
that he conſpired againſt the life of his protector, and 
treacheroufſly murdered him. After this infamous ac- 
tion, he was forſaken by all the world; and ſkulking 
about in the wilds and foreſts, was at laſt diſcoverec 
by a ſervant of Cumbran's, who inſtantly took revenge 
upon him for the murder of his maſter, 

Cenuiph, who had obtained the crown on the expul- 
ſion of Sigebert, was fortunate in many expeditions 
againſt the Britons of Cornwal ; but atterwards loſt 
ſeme reputation by his ill ſucceſs againſt Offa king of 
Mercia. Kynehard allo, brother to the depoſed Sige- 
bert, gave him diſturbance; and though expelicd the 
kingdom, he hovered on the frontiers, and watched an 
opportunity for attacking his rival. The king had an 
intrigue with a young woman who lived at Merton in 
Surry, whither having ſecretly retired, he was on a ſud- 
den environed, in the night-time, by Kynebard and his 
followers, and after making a vigorous reſiſtance, was 
murdered, with all his attendants. The nobility and 
people of the neighbourhood, rifing next day in arms, 
took revenge on Kynchard for the flaughter of their 
king, and put every one to the {word who had been en- 
gaged in that crimina! enterpriſe. This event happened 

in 784. 
- Brithric next obtained poſſeſſion of the government, 
though remotely delcended from the royal tamily ; but 
he enjoyed not that dignity without inquietude. Eoppa, 
nephew to king Ina, by his brother Ingild, who died 
before that prince, had begot Eta, father to Alchmond, 
from whom ſprung Egbert, a young man of the moſt 
promiſing hopes, who gave great jealouſy to Brithric, the 
reigning 
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reigning prince, both becauſe he ſeemed by his birth 
better intitled to the crown, and becauſe he had ac- 
quired, to an eminent degree, the affections of the peo- 
ple. Egbert, ſenſible of his danger from the fulpicions 
of Brithric, ſecretly withdrew into France; where he 
was well received by Charlemagne. By living in the 
court, and ſerving in the armies of that prince, the moſt 
able and moſt generous that had appearcd in Europe 
during ſeveral ages, he acquired thoſe accompliſhments, 
which afterwards enabled him to make ſuch a ſhining 
figure on the throne. And familiarizing himſelf to the 
manners of the French, who, as Malmeſbury obſerves, 
were eminent both for valour and civility above all the 
weſtern nations, he learned to poliſh the rudeneſs and 
barbarity of the Saxon character: His early mislortunes 
thus proved of ſingular advantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of diſ- 
playing his natural and acquired talents. Brithric 

ing of Weſſex had married Eadburga, natural daugh- 
ter of Offa king of Mercia, a profligate woman, equal- 
ly infamous for cruelty and for incontinence. Having 
great influence over her huſband, ſhe often inſtigated 
him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as were obnoxious 
to her; and where this expedient failed, the ſcrupled not 
being herſelf active in traiterous attempts againſt them. 
She had mixed a cup of poiſon for a young nobleman, 
who had acquired her huſband's friendſhip, and had on 
that account become the object of her jealou:y: But, 
unfortunately, the king drank of the fatal cup along 
with his favourite, and ſoon after expired. This tra- 
gical incident, joined to her other crimes, rendered Ead- 
burga fo odious, that ſhe was oblige4 to fly into France; 
whence Egbert was at the ſame time recalicd by the no- 
bility, in order to aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, ' 
He attained that dignity in the laſt year of the eighth 
century. 

In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule of 
ſucceſſion was either unknown or not ſtrictly obſerved ; 
and thence the reigning prince was continually agitated 
with jealouſy againſt all the princes of the blood, Lays 
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he ſtill conſidered as rivals, and whoſe death alone couſd 
give him entire ſecurity in his poſſeſſion of the throne, 
From this fatal cauſe, together with the admiration of 
the monaſtic life, and the opinion of merit attending the 
preſervation of chaſtity even in a married ſtate, the roy- 
al families had been entirely extinguiſhed in all the King- 
doms except that of Weſſex; and the emulations, ſuſpi- 
cions, and conſpiracies, which had formerly been con- 
fined to the princes of the blood alone, were now diffuſed 
among all the nobility in the ſeveral Saxon ſtates. Fg- 
bert was the ſole deſcendant of thoſe firſt conquerors 
who ſubdued Britain, and who enhanced their authority 
by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the ſupreme divi- 
nity of their anceſtors. But that prince, though invited 
by this favourable circumſtance to make attempts on the 
neighbouring Saxons, gave them for ſome time no diſ- 
turbance, and rather choſe to turn his arms againſt the 
Britons in Cornwal, whom he deteated in ſeveral bat- 
tles. He was recalled from the conqueſt of that coun- 
try by an invaſion made upon his dominions by Bernulf 
king of Mercia. 

The Mercians, before the acceſſion of Egbert, had 
very nearly attained the abſolute ſovereignty in the Hep- 
tarchy : They had reduced the Eaſt-Angles under ſub- 
jection, and eſtabliſhed tributary princes in the king- 
doms of Kent and Eflex. Northumberland was in- 
volved in anarchy ; and no ſtate of any conſequence re- 
mained but that of Weſſex, which, much nferior in 
extent to Mercia, was ſupported ſolely by the great qua- 
lities of its ſovereign. Egbert led his army againſt the 
invaders ; and encountering them at Ellandum in Wilt- 
ſhire, obtained a complete victory, and by the great 
ſlaughter which he made of them in their flight, gave a 
mortal blow to the power of the Mercians. Whilſt he 
himfelf, in proſecution of his victory, entered their 
country on the ſide of Oxtordſhire, and threatened the 
heart of their dominions; he ſent an army into Kent, 
commanded by Etnelwolph, his eldeſt ſon z and expelling 
Baldred, the tributary king, ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of that country. The kingdom of Eſlex was I 
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with equal facility; and the Eaſt-Angles, from their 
hatred to the Mercian government, which had been eſta- 
bliſhcd over them by treachery and violence, and pro- 
bably exerciſed with tyranny, immediately roſe in arms, 
and craved the protection of Egbert. Bernulf, the 
Mercian king, who marched againſt them, was defeat- 
ed and ſlain; and two years after, Ludican, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, met with the ſame tate. Theſe inſurrections and 
calamities ſacilitated the enterpriſes of Egbert, who ad- 
yanced into the centre of the Mercian territories, and 
made eaſy conqueſts over a diſpirited and divided people. 
In order to engage them more eaſily to ſubmiſllon, he 
allowed Wiglet, their countryman, to retain the title of 
king, whilſt he himſelf exerciſed the real powers of ſo- 
vereignty. The anarchy which prevailed in Northum- 
berland, tempted him to carry ſtill farther his victorious 
arms; and the inhabitants, unable to reſiſt his power, 
and deſirous of poſieſſing ſome cſtabliſhed form of go- 
vernment, were forward, on his firſt appearance, to 
ſend deputies, who ſubmitted to his authority, and 
{wore allegiance to him as their ſovereign. Egbert, 
however, ſtill allowed to Northumberland, as he had 
done to Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, the power of electing 
a king, who paid him tribute, and was dependent on 
im. | 
Thus were united all the kingdoms of the Heptarch 
in one great ſtate, near four hundred years after the pril 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and the fortunate arms 
and prudent policy of Egbert at laſt effected, what had 
been ſo often attempted in vain by ſo many princes. 
Kent, Northumberland, and Mercia, which had ſuc- 
ceſſively aſpired to general domanion, were now incor- 
pcrated in his empire; and the other ſubordinate king- 
doms feemed willingly to ſhare the ſame fate. His ter- 
ritories were nearly of the ſame extent with what is now 
properly called England; and a favourable proſpect was 
afforded to the Anglo-Saxons, of eſtabliſhing a civilized 
monarchy, poſſeſſed of tranquillity within itielf, and ſe- 
cure againit foreign invaſion. This great event hap- 
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The Saxons, though they had been ſo long ſettled in 
the iſland, ſeem not as yet to have been much improved 
beyond their German anceſtors either in arts, civility, 
knowledge, humanity, juſtice, or obedience to the laws, 
Even Chriſtianity, though it opened the way to con- 
nexions between them and the more poliſhed ſtates of 
Europe, had not hitherto been very effectual in baniſh- 
ing their ignorance, or ſoftening their barbarous man- 
ners. As they received that doctrine through the cor- 
rupted channels of Rome, it carried along with it a 
great mixture of credulity and ſuperitition, equally de- 
ſtructive to the underſtanding and to morals, The re- 
verence towards ſaints and reliques ſeems to have almoſt 
ſupplanted the adoration of the Supreme Being. Mo- 
naitic obſervances were eſteemed more meritorious than 
the active virtues: The knowledge of natural cauſes 
was neglected from the univerſal belief of miraculous 
interpontions and judgments: Bounty to the church 
atoned lor every violence againſt ſociety: And the re- 
mor ies tor cruelty, murder, tre2chery, aſlaſſination, and 
the more robuſt vices, were appcaſed, not by amend- 
ment of lite, but by penances, {ervility to the monks, 
and an abject and illiberal devotion *. The reverence for 
the clergy had been carried to ſuch a height, that, 
wherever a perſon appeared in a ſacerdotal habit, though 
on the highway, the pcople flocked around him; and 
ſhewing him all marks of profound reſpect, received 
every word he uttcred as the moſt ſacred oracle. Even 
the military virtues, fo inherent in all the Saxon tribes, 


* Theſe abuſes were common to all the European 
churches; but the prieſts in Italy, Spain, and Gaul, made 
ſome atonement ior them by other advantages which the 
rendered ſociety, For ſeveral ages they were almoſt all Ro- 
mans, or, in other words, the ancient natives; and they pre- 
ſerved the Roman language and laws, with ſome remains of 
the former civility, But the prieſts in the Heptarchy, aſter 
the firſt miſſionaries, were wholly Saxons, and almoſt as ig- 
Norant and barbarous as the laity. They contributed, there- 
fore, little to the improvement of tlie ſociety in knowledge 
or the arts, 
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began to be neglected; and the nobility, preferring the 
ſecurity and ſloth of the cloiſter to the tumults and glory 
of war, valued themſelves chiefly on endowing monaſte- 
ries, of which they aſſumed the government. The ſe- 
veral kings too, being extremely unpoveriſhed by con- 
tinual benefactions to the church, to which the ſtates of 
their kingdoms had weakly aſſented, could beſtow no 
rewards on valour or military ſervices, and retained not 
even ſufficient influence to ſupport their government. 
Another inconvenience which attended this corrupt 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity, was the ſuperſtitious attachment 
to Rome, and the gradual ſubjection of the kingdom to 
a foreign juriſdiction. The Britons, having never ac- 
knowledged any ſubordination to the Roman pontiff, 
had conducted all eccleſiaſtical government by their do- 
meſtic ſynods and councils: But the Saxons, receiving 
their religion from Roman monks, were taught at the 
{ame time a profound reverence for that ſee, and were 
naturally led to regard it as the capital of their religion. 
Pilgrimages to Rome were repreſented as the moſt me- 
ritorious acts of devotion. Not only noblemen and 
ladies of rank undertook this tedious journey; but kings 
themſelves, abdicating their crowns, ſought for a ſecure 
paſſport to heaven at the feet of the Roman pontiff. New 


reliques, perpetually {ent from tliat endleſs mint of ſu- 


perſtition, and magnified by lying miracles invented in 
conyents, operated on the aſtoniſhed minds of the mul- 
titude. And every prince has attained the eulogies of 
the monks, the only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in 
proportion to his civil and military virtues, but to his 
devoted attachment towards their order, and his ſuper- 
ſtitious reverence for Rome. 

The ſovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindneſs 
and ſubmiſſive diſpoſition of the people, advanced every 
day in his encroachments on the independence of the 
Engliſh churches, Wilfrid biſhop of Lindisferne, the 
ſole prelate of the Northumbrian kingdom, increafed 
this ſubjection in the eighth century, by his — 
an appeal to Rome againſt the deciſions of 2n Engli 
ſynod, which had abridged his dioceſe by the erection 
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of ſome new biſh 2oprics, Agatho, the none, rexiily 
embraced this precedent of an appeal to his court; amt 
Wilfrid, thov:h the haughtielt and moit luxurious pre— 
late of his age, having olitaincd with the people the 
character of lanctity, was thus able to lay the rtounda- 
tion of this papal pretenſion. 

The great topic by which Wilirid confounded the 
imaginations of men was, that St. Pier, to whote cute 
tody the keys of heaven were entruited, would certainly 
retuſe admittance to over y one who fovid he wanting in 
reinect to his fuccelicr., This conceit, Wel! ſuited to 
vulgar concep'icns, wade great imprefion on the prone 
during; ſeveral ages; and has not even 91 pretent loft ail 
inſiuence in the catholic countric 

Had this abject tuperitition produced general peace 
and 2 it kad made fome atonement tor the ills 
attending it; but beſides the uſi al avidity ot men for 
power and riches, frivolous Cont overiies in theo] 1297 
were engerdered by it, which were o much the more 
fatal, as they admitted not, ke the others, of any tin] 
determination from cſtabliſned poſttilian. The &:nuices 
excited in Britain, were of the matt rid liculo: 3 Kind, 
and entirely worthy of thoſe igncrant and borbarous 
ages. There were tome intricacies, cbſcrved b y ail the 
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withont the utmoſt impiety, was a point undiſputed x 
But the Romans and Saxons called their antagoniſts 
chitmatics ; becauſe they celebrated Eaſter on the very 


day of the full moon in March, if that day fell on a 
Sunday, inſtead of waiting till the Sunday following; 
4 


and becauſe they ſhaved the fore-part of their head from 
ear to ear, inſtead of making that tonſure on the crown 
of the head, and in a circular form, In order to render 
their antagoniſts odious, tic nFirmed, that once in ſe- 
ven years they concurred with the jews in the time of 
celehrat ing that ſeſtiral: And that they right reccm- 
mend thei own form cf tonſure, they maintaned, tha 

it imitated ſyinbelicaliy the crown of thorns worn by 
Chriſt in his poſſion; whereas the other form was nvent- 
ed by Simon Magus, without any regard to that repre- 
ſentaticn. Thiele controverſies had, from the beginning, 
excited ſuch animoſity between the Britiſn and Romiſn 
prieſts, that, inſtead of concurring in their endeavours 


* — 
— 1744 


to convert the idolatrous Saxons, they refuſed all com- 
munion together, and each regarded his opponent as n 
better than a Pagan. The ditpute laſted more than a 
century; and was at laſt finiſhed, not by men's diſcover- 
ing the folly of it, which would have been too great an 
effort for human re1{on to accompliſh, but by the entire 
prevalence of the Romiſh ritual over the Scotch and Bri- 
tiſh. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, acquired great 
merit, both with the court of Rome and with all the 
ſouthern Saons, by expelling the quartodeciman ſchiſm, 
as it was called, from the Northumbrian kingdom, into 
which the neighbourhood of the Scots had formerly in- 
troduced it, 

Tucodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, called, in the 
year 630, a f-nod at Hatfield, conſiſting of all the bi- 
ſhops in Britain; where was accepted and ratified the 
decree of the Lateran council, ſummoned by Martin, 
againſt the hereſy of the Monothelites. The council 


and ſynod maintained, in oppoſiticn to theſe heretics, 
that, though the divine and human nature in Chriſt 
made but one perſon, yet had they different inclinations, 
wills, acts, and ſentiments, and that the unity of the 
H 2 perion 
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perſon implied not any unity in the conſciouſneſs, This 
opinion it ſeems ſomewhat difficult to comprehend ; and 
no one, unacquainted with the ecclehaitical hiſtory of 
thoie ages, could imagine the height of zeal and violence 
with which it was then inculcated. The decree of the 
Lateran council calls the Monotlielites impious, execra- 
ble, wicked, abominable, and even diabolical; and 
curſes and anathematizes them to all eternity, 

The Saxons, from the firſt introduction of Chriſti. 
anity among them, had admitted the uſe of images; 
and perhaps that religion, without ſome of thoſe exterior 
ornaments, had not made ſo quick a progreſs with theſe 
idolaters: But they had not paid any ſpecies of worſhip 


or addreſs to images; and this abuſe never prevailed 


among Chriſtians, till it received the ſanction of the ſe- 
cond council of Nice. 


CHAP. I. 


Egbert Ethelwolf—Ethelball and Ethelbert—Fthered 
—Aljred the Great—Edward the Elder—Athelſian 
—Edmund— Edred— Edwy — Edgar — Edward the 
Martyr. 


EGBERT. 
(827.) THE kingdoms of the Heptarchy, though united 


by ſo recent a conqueſt, ſeemed to be firmly 

cemented into one ſtate under Egbert; and the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral provinces had loſt all deſire of revolting 
from that monarch, or of reſtoring their former inde- 
pendent governments. Their language was every-where 
nearly the ſame, their cuſtoms, laws, inſtitutions civil 
and religious; and as the race of the ancient kings was 
totally extinct in all the ſubjected ſtates, the people 
readily transferred their allegiance to a prince, who 
ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplendour of his victories, 
the vigour of his adminiſtration, and the ſuperior — 
bility 
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bility of his birth. A union alio in government opened- 
to them the agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity z 
and it appeared more probable, that they would hence- 
forth become ſormidable to their neighbours, than be 
expoſed to their inroads and devaitations. But theſe 
ſattering views were ſoon overcaſt by the appearance 
of the Danc 5, who, during fome centuries, kept the An- 
glo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, committed the _ 
- rbarous ravages upon them, and at laſt reduced the 
to grievous {er vitude. 

The emperor Charlemagne, though naturally gene- 
rous and humane, had been induced by bigotry to exer- 
cile great ſeverities upon the Pagan Saxons in Germany, 
wnom he ſubdued ; and beſides often ravaging their 

country with fire and iword, he had in cool. "blood de- 
cimate all the inhahitants for their revolts, and had 

obliged them, by the moſt rigorous edicts, to make a 
ſe ming compliance with the Chriſtian doctrine. That 
religion, which had eatily made its way among the Bri- 
tiſh Saxons by infinuaticn and add: rels, app Veared ſhock - 
ng to their German brethren, hen imp doſed on them 
by >the vi tolence of Ch: ark magne ; and the more generous 
and warlike of theſe Pagans had fled northward into 
Jutland, in order to eicape the jury of his perſecutions. 
Mecting there with a pecple of timilar manners, they 
were readily 1 received among the m; and they ſoon ſti- 
mulated the natives to concur in Enterpriſes, which 
both promiſed revenge on the haughtez conqueror, and 
afforded ſubſſtence to thoſe numerous inhabitants with 
which the norchern countries were now overburthened, 
They invaced the provinces © of France, which were ex- 
poſed by the degeneracy any diſt nſions of Char lemagne's 
poſterity 3 and being there known under the g. neral 
name of Normans, which they received {rom their north - 
ern fitnation, they became the terror of all the mari- 
time and even of the injani 8 They were alio 
tempted to viſit Eaglool in their frequent excurſions z 
and being able, by iu. den inroads, to make great pro- 
reſs over a p people, who were not defended by any navel 
torce, who bad relaxed the'r m litary infticuticas, nd 
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who were ſunk into a ſuperſtition which had become 
odious to the Danes and ancient Saxons, they made no 
diſtinction in their hoſtilities between the French and 
Engliſh kingdoms. Their firſt appearance in this iſland 
was in the year 787, when Brithric reigned in Weſlex, 
A ſmall body of them landed in that kingdom, with a 
view of learning the ſtate of the country ; and when the 
magiſtrate of the place queſtioned them concerning 
their enterpriſe, and ſummoned them to appear before 
the king, and account for their intentions, they killed 
Him, and flying to their ſhips, eſcaped into their own 
country. The next alarm was given to Northumber- 
Jand in the year 794; when a body of thele pirates pil- 
Jaged a monaſtery ; but their ſhips being much damaged 
by a ſtorm, and their leader ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, they 
were at laſt defeated by the inhabitants, and the re- 
mainder of them put to the ſword. (832.) Five years after 
Egbert had eſtabliſhed his monarchy over England, the 
Danes landed in the Ifle of Shepey, and having pillaged 
it, eſcaped with impunity. They were not ſo fortunate 
in their next year's enterpriſe, when they diſembarked 
from thirty-five ſhips, and were encountered by Egbert, 
at Charmouth, in Dorſetſhire. The battle was bloody; 
but though the Danes loſt great numbers, they main- 
tained the poſt which they had taken, and thence made 
good their retreat to their ſhips. Having learned, by 
Experience, that they muſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance 
from this warlike prince, they entered into an alliance 
with the Britons of Cornwal; and landing two years 
after in that country, made an inroad with their con- 
federates into the county of Devon; but were met at 
Hengeſdown by Egbert, and totally defeated. While 
— remained in this ſtate of anxiety, and defended 
itſelf more by temporary expedients than by any regular 
plan of adminiſtration, Egbert, who alone was able to 

rovide effectually againſt this new evil, 8 
— (838); and left the government to his ſon Ethel- 
Woll, 
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THIS prince had neither the abilities nor the vigour 
of his father ; and was better qualified for governing a 
convent than a kingdom. He began his reign with 
making a partition of his dominions, and delivering 
over to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, the new-conquered 
provinces of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex. But no incon- 
veniencies ſeem to have ariſen from this partition ; as 
the continual terror of the Daniſh invaſions prevented 
all domeſtic diſſenſion. A fleet of theſe ravagers, con- 
ſiſting of thirty-three ſail, appeared at Southampton; 
but were repulſed with loſs by Wolfhere, governor of 
the neighbouring county. The fame year, ZEthel- 
helm, governor of Dorietſhire, routed another band 
which had diſembarked at Portimouth ; but he obtain- 
ed the victory aſter a furious engagement, and he bought 
it with the loſs of his life. Next year the Danes made 
ſeveral inroads into England ; and fought battles, or 
rather ſkirmiſhes, in Eaſt-Anglia, and Lindeſey, and 
Kent; where, though they were ſometimes repulſed and 
defeated, they always obtained their end, of committing 
ſpoil upon the country, and carrying off their booty, 
They avoided coming to a general engagement, which 
was not ſuited to their plan of operations. Their 
veſſels were {mall, and ran eaſily up the creeks and 
rivers ; where they drew them aſhore, and having form- 
ed an entrenchment round them, which they guarded 
with part of their number, the remainder ſcattered them- 
ſelves every-where, and carrying off the inhabitants 
and cattle and goods, they baſtened to their ſhips, and 
quickly diſappeared. If the military force of the coun- 
ty were aſſembled (for there was no time for troops to 
march irom a diſtance), the Danes either were able to 
repulſe them, and to continue their ravages with im- 
punity, or they betook themſelves to their veſſels ; and 
ſetting fail, ſuddenly invaded ſome diſtant quarter, which 
was not prepared for their reception. Every part of 
England was held in continual alarm; and the inhabit- 

ants 
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ants of one county durſt no tgive aſſiſtance to thoſe of 
another, leſt their own families and property ſhould in 
the mean time be expoſed by their ab. ence to the fury of 
theſe barbarous Favagers- Ya orders of men were in- 
volved in this calamity; and the priefts and monks, 
who had been commonly 52 wed | in the domeſtic quarrels 
of the Heptarchy, were the chief objects on which the 
Daniſh idolaters exerciſed their rage and animoſity. 

Every fca'on of the year was dangerous; ; and the ab- 
ſence of the enemy was no reaſon why any man could 
eſteem himſelf a moment in ſafety. 

Theſe incurſions had now become almoſt . 
hen the Danes, encouraged by their ſucceſſes againſt 
France as well as England (tor both kingdems were 
alike enpoſcd to this dreadſul calamity), invaded the laſt 
(851) i in ſo numerous a body, as ſeemed to threaten it 
with univerial ſubiection. But the Engliſh, more military 
than the Britons, whom, a few centuries before, they 
had treated with like violence, rouſed themſelves with a 
vigovr proportioned to the exigency. Ceorie, governor 
of Dev onſſtire, fought a batt ttle with one body of the 
Danes at Wig2nburgh, 2-d put them to rout with great 
ſlaughter. King » Athelſtan attacked another at fea near 

andwich, funk nine of their ſh ps, and put the reſt to 
flight. A b wy of them, however, ventured, fer the 
firſt time, to take up winter-quarters in England ; ; and 
receiving in the pri 8 a ſtrong reinforcement of their 
countrymen in 3:0 veſſels, they advanced ſrem the Ifle 
of Thanct, where they had ſtationed themſelves; burnt 
the cities of London and Canterbury; and having put 
to flight Brichtric, who now governed Mercia under the 
tile of Ring, they marched into the heart of Surrey, 
and laid every place waſte around them. Ethelwolt, 
jmpelled by the urgency of the danger, marched againſt 
them at the 3 of the Weſt-Savcus; and carrying 
with him his ſecond ſon, Ethelbald, gave them battle at 
Okely, and aired a bloody victory over them. This 

advantage procured but a ſhort re! ſpite to the Englifh.. 
The Danes ſtill maintained their ſettlement in the Iſie 


ef Thanet; and being attacked by Ealher and Huda, 
governors 
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governors of Kent and Surrey, though defeated in the 
beginning of the action, they finally repulſed the ailail- 
ants (8 53), and killed both the governors. They removed 
thence to the Iſle of Shepey ; where they took up their 
winter-quarters, that they might farther extend their 
devaſtation and ravages. 

This unſettled ſtate of England hindered not Ethel- 
wolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome; whither he 
carried his fourth, and favourite ſon Altred, then only 
fix years of age. He paſſed there a twelvemonth in 
exercites of devotion ; and failed not in that moſt eſſen- 
tial part of devotion, liberality to the church of Rome. 
Beſides giving preſents to the more diſtinguiſhed eccle- 
ſiaſtics, he made a perpetual grant of three hundred 
mancules * a year to that fee; one third to ſupport the 
lamps of St. Peter's, another thoſe of St. Paul's, a 
third to the pope himſelf. In his return home, he mar- 
ricd Judith, daughter of the emperor Charles the Bald; 
but on his landing in England, he met with an oppo- 
ſition which he little looked for. 

His eldeſt fon, Athelſtan, being dead; Ethelbald, his 
ſecond, who had aflumed the government, formed, in con- 
cert with many of the nobles, the project of excluding his 
father from a throne, which his weakneſs and ſuperſti- 
tion ſeem to have rendered him ſo ill-qualified to fill. 
The people were divided between the two princes ; and 
2 bloody civil war, joined to all the other calamities 
under which the Engliſh laboured, appeared incvitable; 
when Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greater 
part of his ſon's pretenſions. He made with him a 
partition of the kingdem; and taking to himſelf the 
caſtern part, which was always at that time eſteemed 
the leaſt conſiderable, as well as the moſt expoſed, he 
delivered over to Ethelbald the ſovereignty of the weſt- 
ern. Immediately after, he ſummoned the ſtates of the 
whole kingdom, and with tlc fame facility conferred a 
perpetual and important donation on the church, 

The eccletiaſtics, in thoſe days of ignorance, made 
rapid advances in the acquiſition of power and gran- 


5 A mancus was about the weight of our preſent half- crown. 
deur; 
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deur ; and irculc2: ing ihe moſt abſurd and moſt in- 
tereſted doctrines, heugh they frmetimes met, from 
the contrary intereſts f gaity, with an oppoſition, 
which it recuired time m . drets to overcome, they 
found no obſtacle in ther reatn or underſtanding. 


Not content with the ton ons of land made them 


hy the Saxon princes and nobles, and with Ay 
oblations from the devotion of the peop e, they had caſt 
a wiſhful eye on a vaſt” revenue, wich cher claimed wp 
belonging to them, ty a ſacred and -indefeafible title. 
However little verſed in the fcriptures, they had been 
able to cov er that, under the. Jewiſh law, a tenth of 
all the produce of land was conferred on the prieſthood; 
and forgetting what they themſelves taught, that the 
moral part only of that law was © pligatory on Chriſ- 
tians, they infited, that that this donation conveyed a 
perpetu2] property, inherent by divine richt in thoſe 
who Related at the altar. During ſme centuries, 
the whole ſcope of ſermons and homilies was directed 
to this purpoſe; and one would have imagined, from 
the general tenor of theſe diſcourſes. that all the prac- 
tical parts of Chriſtianity were compriſed in the exact 
and faithful payment of tithes to the clergy. Encovr: aged 
by their ſucces in inculcating theſe doftrines, they ven- 
tured farther than they were warranted even by the Le- 
vitical law, and pretended to draw the tenth of all in- 
duſtry, merchondiſe, wages of labourers, and pay of 
ſoldiers; nay, ſome canoniſts went ſo far as to affirm, 
that the clergy were entitled to the tithe of the profits 
made by com tezans in the exerciſe of their profcliion, 
Though pariſhes had been irſtituted in Englund by 
Honorius archbiſhop of C-nterbnry, near two centuries 
before, the eccleſizſtics had never yet been able to get 
poſſeſſion of the tithes: They therefore ſeized the pre- 
ſent favourable opportunity of making that acquiſition; 


when a weak ſuperſtit ious prince filled the throne, and 


when the people, diſconraged by their loſſes from the 
Danes, and terrified with the fear of future invaſions, 
were ſuſce ptible of any impreſſion which bore the ap- 
pearance of religion. So meritorious was this conceſ- 
ſion deemed by the Engliſh, that, truſting entirely to 

ſuper- 
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ſupernatural aſſiſtance, they neg lected the ordinary means 
o! ſafety ; and agreed, even in the preſent deſperate ex- 
tremity, that the revenues of the church ſhould be ex- 
empted from all burthens, though impoſed for national 


derence and ſecurity. 


E THELBALD AND ETHEL BERT. 


DAG ) 1 WOLF lived only two years after 
ing this grant; and by his will he are Engiand 
4 cen his two e ig {ens Ethelbald and Etkeiber: ; the 
wet ! being aſſigned to the former; : the caſt to the latter. 
Yoholalt was 2 e exe prince; 5 and marrying Judith, 
his mother-in-I. aw, rave great offence to the people; but 
moved by the remon*:-2nces of Swithun biſhop of Wi in- 
cheſter, he was at late prevailed on to divorce her. His 
rein was ſhort; a and Ethelbert his brother, tucceeding 
to the government (269), bchaved huntelf, during a reign 
of five years, in a manner more worthy of his birth an nd 
ſtation. The kingdom, however, was ſtill infeſted by the 


I iw 


Janes, who made an ien and ſacked Winchcoiter ; 
but were there defeated, A body alſo of theſe pirates, 


hon were quartered in the Ille of Thanet, having de- 
ceived the En: tif by a freaty, unexpectedly broke into 


Kent, and conmitted great outrages. 


E THERE D. 
(866.) E I THELBERT was ſvcceeded by his brother 


Ethered, wh O, though he defended himſelf = ith bravery, 
ez oye, during nis wicle reign, no tranquillity from thoie 
JLaniili 11 ruptions. His younger brother, Alfred, ſccond- 
ed him in all his enter priſes; ; and generouily ſacrificed 
to the public good ail reſentment which he min en- 
tertam on account of his being excluded by Ethered 
tren a large vatrunony which had been left Kun by his 
father. 
he firft landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered 
was among the Eaſt-Angles, who, mere anxious fer 
their pꝛelent ſaſe y than for the common intereſt, entered 
a mo 
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into a feparate treaty with the enemy; and furniſhed 
them with horſes, which enabled them to make an ir- 
ruption by land into the kingdom of Northumberland. 
They there ſeized the city of Vork; and defended it 
againſt Oſbricht and Alla, two Northumbrian princes, 
who periſhed in the aſſault. Encouraged by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, and by the ſuperiority which they had acquired 
in arms, they now ventured, under the command of 
Hinguar and Hubba, to leave the fea-coaft, and pene- 
trating into Mercia, they took up their winter-quarters 
at Nottingham, where they threatened the kingdom with 
a final ſubjection. The Mercians, in this extremity, 
applied to Ethered for ſuccour; and that prince, with 
his brother Alfred, conducting a great army to Not- 
tingham, obliged the enemy to diſlodge, and to retreat 
into Northumberland (870). Their reſtleſs diſpoſition, and 
their avidity for plunder, allowed them not to remain 
long in thoſe quarters: They broke into Eaſt-Anglia, 
defeated and took priſoner Edmund the king of that 
country, whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood; 
and committing the moſt barbarous ravages on the peo- 
ple, particularly on the monaſteries, they gave the Eaſt- 
Angles cauſe to regret the temporary relief which they 
had obtained, by aſliſting the common enemy. 

(871.) The next ſtation of the Danes was at Reading; 
whence they infeſted the neighbouring country by their 
incurſions. The Mercians, defirous of ſhaking off their 
dependence on Ethered, refuſed to join him with their 
forces; and that prince, attended by Alfred, was obliged 
to march againſt the eneffly, with the Welt-Saxons 
alone, his hereditary ſubjects. The Danes, being de- 
feated in an action, ſhut themſelves up in their garri- 
fon; but quickly making thence an irruption, they 
routed the Weſt-Saxons, and obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege. An action ſcon after enſued at Aſton in Berk- 
ſhire, where the Engliſh, in the beginning of the day, 
were in danger of a total defeat. Alfred advancing 
with one diviſion of the army, was ſurrounded by the 
enemy in diſadvantageous ground; and Ethered, who 
was at that time hearing mals, refuſed to march to his 

aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, till prayers ſhould be finiſhed : But as he af- 
terwards obtained the victory, this ſucceſs, not the 
danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the monks to the 
piety of that monarch. This battle of Afton did not 
terminate the war: Another battle was a little after 
fought at Baſing, where the Danes were more ſucceſſ- 


ful; and being reinforced by a new army from their 


own country, they became every day more terrible to the 
Engliſh. Amidſt theſe confuſions, Ethered died of a 
wound which he had received in an action with the 
Danes; and left the inheritance of his cares and miſ- 
fortunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his brother 
Alfred, who was now twenty-two years of age, 


ALFRED, 


(871.) THIS prince gave very early marks of thoſe 
great virtues and ſhining talents, by which, during the 
moſt difficult times, he ſaved his country from utter ruin 
and ſubverſion. Ethelwolt his father, the year after his 
return with Alfred from Rome, had again ſent the young 

rince thither with a numerous retinue; and a report 
— ſpread of the king's death, the pope, Leo III. 
gave Alfred the royal unction; whether prognoſticating 
his future greatneis from the appearances of his preg- 
nant genius, or willing to pretend, even in that ages 
to the right of conferring kingdoms. Alfred, on his 
return home, became every day more the object of his 
father's affections; but being indulged in all youthful 

leaſures, he was much neglected in his education; and 
he had already reached his twelfth year, when he was 
yet totally ignorant of the loweſt elements of literarure. 
His genius was firſt rouſed by the, recital of Saxon 
pocms, in which the queen took delight ; and this ſpe- 
cies of erudition, which is ſometimes able to make a 


* conſiderable progreſs even among barbarians, expanded 


thoſe noble and elevated ſentiments which he had re- 
ceived from nature. Encouraged by the queen, and ſti- 
mulated by his own ardent inclination, he ſoon learned 
to read thoſe compoſitions z and proceeded thence to ac- 
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Guire the knowledge of the Latin tongue, in which he 
met with authors that better prompted his heroic ſpirit, 
and directed his generous views. Abſorbed in theſe 
elegant purſuits, he regarded his acceſſion to royalty 
rather as an object of regret than of triumph; but being 
called to the throne, in preference to his brother's chil- 
dien, as well by the will cf his father, a circumſtance 
which had great authority with the Anglo-Saxons, as 
by the vows of the whcle nation, and the urgency of 
public affairs, he ſhook of his literary indolence, and 
exerted himſelf in the defence of his people. He had 
{carcely bur:ed his brother, when he was obliged to take 
the ficid, in order to oppole the Danes, who had ſeized 
Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages on the 
countries around. He marched againſt them with the 
tew troops which he could ailemble on a ſudden; and 
giving them battle, gained at firſt an advantage, but by 
his purſuing the victory too far, the ſuperiority of the 
enemy's numbers prevailed, and recovered them the day, 
Their loſs, however, in the action was lo conſiderable, 
that, fearing Alfred would receive daily reinforcement 
from his ſubjects, they were content to ſtipulate tor a 
ſafe retreat, and promiſed to depart the kingdom. For 
that purpoſe they were cenducted to London, and al- 
lowed to take up winter-quarters there; but, careleſs of 
their engagements, they immediately ſet themſelves to 
the cominitting of ſpoil on the neighbouring country. 
Burrhed king of Mercia, in waoſe territories London 
was ſituated, made a new ftipulation with them, and en- 
gaged them, by preſents of money, to remove to Linde- 
icy in Lincelnſhirez a country which they had already 
reduced to ruin and defolation. Finding therefore no 
object in that place, either for their rapine or violence, 
they ſuddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to ind it without defence; and 
fixing their ſtation at Repton in Derbyſhire, they laid 
the wheie country deſolate with fire and ſword. Bur- 
rhed, deſpaĩring of fucce!s againit an enemy, whom no 
force could refit, and no treaties bind, abandoned his 
kingdom, and flying to Rome, took ſhelter in a _—_— 
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I He was brother-in-law to Alfred, and tlie laſt who bore 


1 
eee 


the title of King in Mercia. 

The Weſt-Saxons were now the only remaining power 
in England; and though ſupported by the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſuſtain the ef- 
forts of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 
them. A new ſwarm of Danes came over this year (875) 
under three princes, Guthrum, Oſcital, and Amund ; 
and having firſt joined their countrymen at Repton, they 
ſoon found the neceſſity of ſeparating, in order to provide 
tor their ſubſiſtence. Part of them, under the command 
of Haldene their chieftain, marched into Northumber- 
land, where they fixed their quarters; part of them took 
quarters at Cambridge, whence they diſlodged in the 
enſuing ſummer, and ſeized Wereham, in the county of 
Doriet, the very centre of Altred's dominions. That 
prince ſo ſtraightened them in theſe quarters, that they 
were content to come to a treaty with him, and ſtipu- 
lated to depart his country. Altred, well acquainted 
with their uſual perfidy, obliged them to ſwear upon the 
holy reliques to the obſervance of the treaty ; not that 
he expected they would pay any veneration to the re- 
liques; but he hoped that, if they now violated this 
oath, their impiety would inſallibly draw down upon 
them the vengeance of Heaven. But the Danes, little 
apprehenſive of the danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking any 
pretence, fell upon Altred's army ; and having put it to 
rout, marched weſtward and took poſſeſſion of Exeter. 
The prince collected new forces, and exerted ſuch vi- 
gour, that he fought in one year eight battles with the 
enemy, and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He 
hearkened however to new propoſals of peace; and was 
ſatisfied to ſtipulate with them, that they would ſettle 
ſomewhere in England, and would not permit the en- 
trance of more ravagers into the kingdom. But while 
he was expecting the execution of this treaty, which it 
ſeemed the intereſt of the Danes themſelves to fulfil, he 
heard that another body had landed, and having collect- 
ed all the ſcattered troops of their countrymen, had ſur- 
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Guire the knowledge of the Latin tongue, in which he 
met with authors that better prompted his heroic ſpirit, 
and directed his generous views. Abſorbed in theſe 
elegant purſuits, he regarded his acceſſion to royalty 
rather as an object of regret than of triumph; but being 
called to the throne, in preference to his brother's chil- 
dien, as well by the will of his father, a circumſtance 
which had great authority with the Anglo-Saxons, as 
by the vows of the whole nation, and the urgency of 
public affairs, he ſhook of his literary indolence, and 
exerted himſelf in the defence of his people. He had 
{carcely buried his brother, when he was obliged to take 
the ficid, in order to oppole the Danes, who had ſeized 
Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages on the 
countries around. He marched againſt them with the 
few troops which he could ailemble on a ſudden; and 
giving them battle, gained at firſt an advantage, but by 
his purſuing the victory too far, the ſuperiority of the 
enemy's numbers prevailed, and recovered them the day. 
Their loſs, however, in the action was ſo conſiderable, 
that, fearing Alfred would receive daily reinforcement 
from his ſubjects, they were content to ſtipulate tor a 
ſafe retreat, and promiſed to depart the kingdom. For 
that purpoſe they were ccnuucted to London, and al- 
lowed to take up winter- quarters there ; but, careleſs of 
their engagements, they immediately ſet themſelves to 
the committing of ſpoil on the neighbouring country, 
Burrhed king of Mercia, in waoſe territories London 
was ſituated, made a new ſtipulation with them, and eu- 
gaged them, by preſents of money, to remove to Linde- 
icy in Lincchiſhire; a country which they had already 
reduced to ruin and defolation. Finding thereiore no 
object in that place, either for their rapine or violence, 
they ſuidenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to ind it without defence; and 
fixing their ſtation at Repton in Derbyſhire, they laid 
the hole conntry deſolate with fire and ſword. Bur- 
rhed, deſpairing of ſuccels azainit an enemy, whom no 
force could refit, and no treaties bind, abandoned his 
kingdom, and flying to Rome, took ſhelter in a cloiſter. 
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tor their ſubſiſtence. 


He was brother-in-law to Alfred, and the laſt who bore 
the title of King in Mercia. 

The Weſt-Saxons were now the only remaining power 
in England; and though ſupported by the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſuſtain the ef- 
forts of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 
them. A new ſwarm of Danes came over this year (875) 
under three princes, Guthrum, Oſcital, and Amund ; 
and having firſt joined their countrymen at Repton, they 
ſoon found the neceſſity of ſeparating, in order to provide 
Part of them, under the command 
of Haldene their chieftain, marched into Northumber- 
land, where they fixed their quarters; part of them took 
quarters at Cambridge, whence they diflodged in the 
enſuing ſummer, and ſeized Wereham, in the county of 
Doriet, the very centre of Altred's dominions. That 
prince ſo ſtraightened them in theſe quarters, that they 
were content to come to a treaty with him, and ſtipu- 
lated to depart his country. Alfred, well acquainted 
with their uſual perfidy, obliged them to ſwear upon the 
holy reliques to the obſervance of the treaty ; not that 
he expected they would pay any veneration to the re- 
liques; but he hoped that, if they now violated this 
oath, their impiety would infallibly draw down upon 
them the vengeance of Heaven. But the Danes, little 
apprehenſive of the danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking any 
pretence, fell upon Altred's army ; and having put it to 
rout, marched weſtward and took poſſeſſion of Exeter. 
The prince collected new forces, and exerted ſuch vi- 
gour, that he fought in one year eight battles with the 
enemy, and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He 
hearkened however to new propoſals of peace; and was 
ſatisfied to ſtipulate with them, that they would ſettle 
ſomewhere in England, and would not permit the en- 
trance of more ravagers into the kingdom. But while 
he was expecting the execution of this treaty, which it 
ſeemed the intereſt of the Danes themſelves to fulfil, he 
heard that another body had landed, and having collect- 
ed all the ſcattered troops of their countrymen, had ſur- 
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priſed Chippenham, then a conſiderable town, and were 
exerciling their uſual ravages all around them. 

This laſt incident quite broke the ſpirit of the Saxons, 
and reduced them to deſpair. Finding that, after all 
the miſerable havock which they had undergone in their 
perſons and in their property, after all the vigorous ac- 
tions which they had exerted in their own defence, a 
n-w band, equally greedy of ſpoil and flaughter, had 
diſembarked among them; they believed themſelves 
abandoned by Heaven to deſtruction, and delivered over 
to thoſe ſwarms of robbers, which the fertile north thus 
inceſſantly poured forth againſt them. Some left their 
country and retired into Wales, or fled beyond ſea ; 
others ſubmitted to the conquerors, in hopes of appeaſ- 
ing their fury by a ſervile obedience. And every man's 
attention being now engroſſed in concern for his own 
preſervation, no one would hearken to the exhortations 
of the king, who ſummoned them to make under his 
conduct one effort more in defence of their prince, their 
country, and their liberties. Alfred himſelf was obliged 
to relinquiſh the enſigns of his dignity, to diſmiſs his 
ſervants, and to ſeck ſhelter, in the meaneſt diſguiſes, 
from the purſuit and fury of his enemies. He concealed 
himſelf under a peaſant's habit, and lived ſome time in 
the houſe of a neat-herd, who had been entrufted with 
the care of ſome of his cows. There paſſed here an 
incident, which has been recorded by all the hiſtorians, 
and was long preſerved by popular tradition, though it 
contains nothing memorable in itſelf, except ſo tar as 
every circumſtance is intereſting, which attends ſo much 
virtue and dignity, reduced to ſuch d:ſtreſs. The wife 
of the neat-herd was ignorant of the condition of her 
royal gueit; and obſerving him one day - buſy by the 
fire-ſide, in trimming his how and arrows, ſhe defired 
him to take care of tome cakes which were toaſting, 
while ſhe was employed elſewhere in other domeſtic af- 
fairs. But Alfred, whole thoughts were otherwiſe en- 
gaged, neglected this injunction ; and the good woman, 
on her return, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the 
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king very ſererely, and upbraided him, that he always 
ſeemed very weil } plea led ts eat her warm cakes, though 
he was thus negligent in toaſting them. 

By degrees Alired, as he found the ſearch of the ene- 
my become more remi: 3, collected ſome of his retainers, 
and retired into the ce ntre ot a bog, formed by the ſtag 
vating waters of the "I hone and Parret in Somer{etthire. 
He here found two acres of firm ground; ; and building 
2 habitation on them, rendered himſelf ſecure by its for- 
tifications, and ſtill more by the unknown and inacceſſible 
roads which led to * _ by the joreſts and moraſſes 
m_ which it was every way environed. This place he 

led ZEthelingay, ach 10 Ine of Nobles ; and it now bears 
the name of At helner. He thence made frequent and un- 
expected ſallies upon the Danes, who oſten ſelt the vi— 
gour of his arm, but knew not from what quarter the 
blow came. Be {ubfited himtelf and his followers by 
the plunder which he 2cquired 3 he procured them con- 
ſolation by revenge; and from ſinall ſucceſſes, he opened 
their minds to hope that, notweithſtanding his preſent 
low 5 more important victories mi; ht at length 
attend his valour. 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not unactive, during 
a twelyemonth ; when the news of a proſperous event 
reached his ears, and called him to the field. Hubba 
the Dane, having (pread devaſtation, fire, and ſiaughter 
over Wales, had landed in Devonſhire from twenty-three 
veſſels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kinwith, a place 
ſituated near the mouth of the {mall river Tau. Oddune 
carl of Devonſhire, with his followers, had taken ſhelter 
there; and being ill ſupp lied with prov lions, and even 
with water, he determined, by ſome vigorous blow, to 
prevent the neceſſity of ſabmiting to the barbarous ene- 
my. He made a ſudden ſally on the Danes before fun- 
riſing; and taking them unprepared, he put them to rout, 
purſued them with great {1 mghter, killed Hubba himcelt, 
and got poſſeſſion of the famous Reafjen, or enchanted 
Randard, in which the Danes put great confidence. It 
contained the figure of a raven, which had been inwoven 
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magical incantations, and which, by its different move- 
ments, prognoſticated, as the Danes believed, the good 
or bad ſucceſs of any enterpriſe. 

When Alfred obſerved this ſymptom of ſucceſsful re- 
ſiſtance in his ſubjects, he left his retreat; but before he 
would aſſemble them in arms, or urge them to any at- 
tempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their preſent de- 
ſpondency, prove fatal, he reſolved to inſpect, himſelf, 
the ſituation of the enemy, and to judge of the proba- 
bility of ſucceis. For this purpoſe he entered their camp 
under the diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected 
through every quarter. He ſo entertained them with 
his muſic and facetious lumours, that he met with a 
welcome reception; and was even introduced to the tent 
of Guthrum their prince, where he remained ſome days. 
He remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their con- 
tempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in foraging and 
plundering, and their diſſolute waſting of what ay 
gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by theſe 
tavourable appearances, he ſecretly ſent emiſſaries to the 
moſt conſiderable of his ſubjects, and ſummoned them to 
a rendezvous, attended by their warlike followers, at 
Brixton, on the borders of Selwood foreft. The Engliſh, 
who had hoped to put an end to their calamities, by ſer- 
vile ſubmiſſion, now found the inſolence and rapine of 
the conqueror more intolerable than all paſt fatigues and 
dangers ; and, at the appointed day, they joytully re- 
ſorted to their prince. On his appearance, they received 
him with ſhouts of applauſe ; and could not ſatiate their 
eyes with the ſight of this beloved monarch, whom they 
had long regarded as dead, and who now, with voice 
and looks expreſſing his confidence of ſucceſs, called 
them to liberty and to vengeance. He inſtantly con- 
dutted them to Eddington, where the Danes were en- 
camped ; and taking advantage of his previous know- 
ledge of the place, he directed his attack againſt the 
moſt unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, 
ſurprited to ſee an army of Engliſh, whom they conſider- 
ed as totally fubdued, and ſtill more aſtoniſhed to hear 
that Alfred was at their head, made but a faint reſiſt- 
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ance, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority. of number, and 
were toon put to flight with great ſlaughter. The re- 
mainder of the ronted army, with their prince, was be- 
ſieged by Alfred in a fortified camp to which they fled ; 
but being reduced to extremity by want and hunger, 
they had recourſe to the clemency of the victor, and of- 
fered to ſubmit on any conditions. The king, no leſs 
generous than brave, gave them their lives; and even 
formed a ſcheme for converting them, from mortal ene- 
mies, into faithful tubjects and confederates. He knew 
that the Kingdoms of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland 
were totally detoiated by the frequent inroads of the 
Danes, and he now propoſed to repeople them, by ſet- 
tling there Guthrum and his followers. He hoped that 
the new planters would at laſt betake themſelves to in- 
duitry, when, by reaſon of his reſiſtance, and the ex- 
haufted condition of the country, they could no longer 


ſubbſt by plunder; and that they might ſerve him as a 


rampart againſt any future incurſions of their country- 
men. But before he ratified theſe mild conditions with 
the Danes, he required that they ſhould give him one 
pledge ot their ſubmiſſion, and of their inclination to in- 
corporate with the Engliſh, by declaring their converſion 
to Chriſtianity. Guthrum, and his army, had no aver- 
fion to the propoſal] ; and, without much inſtruction, or 
argument, or conterence, they were all admitted to bap- 
tiim. The king anſwered for Guthrum at the font, 
gave him the name of Athelitan, and received him as 
his adopted ſon. 

(380.) The ſucceſs of this expedient ſeemed to cor- 
reſpond to Alfred's hopes: The greatcr part of the 
Danes ſettled peaceably in their new quarters: Some 
ſmaller bodies of the ſame nation, which were diſperſed 
in Mercia, were diſtributed into the five cities, of Derby, 
Leiceſter, Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were 
thence called the Fif or Five-burghers. The more tur- 
bulent and unquiet made an expedition into France un- 
der the command of Haſtings; and except by a ſhort 
incurſion of Danes, who ſailed up the Thames and land- 
ed at Fulham, but ſuddenly retreated to their ſhips on 
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finding the country in 2 poſture of defence. Alfred was 
not for ſome years inteited by the inroads of thoſe bar- 
barians. 

The king employed this interval of tranquillity in re- 
ſtoring order to the ſtate, which had been ſhaken by ſo 
many violent convulſions; in eſtabliſhing civil and mili- 
tary inſtitutions; in compoſing the minds ot men to in- 
duſtry and juſtice; and in providing againſt the return 
of like calamities. He was, more properly than his 
grandfather Ebert, the fole monarch of the Engliſh 
(for ſo the Saxons were now univerſally called), becauſe 
the kingdom of Mercia was at ſaſt incorporated in his 
ſtate, and was governed by Ethelbert, his brather-in-law, 
who bore the title of Earl: And though the Danes, who 
peopled Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, were for 
ſome time ruled immediately by their own princes, they 
all acknowledged a ſubordination to Alfred, and ſub- 
mitted to his ſuperior authority, As equality among 
ſubjects is the great ſource of concord, Aitred gave the 
ſame laws to the Danes and Englith, and put them en- 
tirely on a like footing in the adminiſtration both of 
civil and criminal juſtice. The fine for the murder of 
a Dane was the fame with that tor the murder of an 
Engliſhman; the great ſymbol of equality in thoſe ages. 

The king, after rebuilding the rumed cities, particu— 
larly London, which had been deftroyed by the Danes 
in the reign of Ethelwolf, eſtabliſhed a regular militia 
tor the detence of the kingdom. He ordained that all 
his people ſhon!d be armed and regiſtered ; he aftigned 
them a regular rotation of duty; Fe diſtributed part into 
the caſtles and fortreſſes, which he built at proper places; 
he required another part to take the field on any alarm, 
and to aſſemble at ſtated places of rendezvous ; and he 
left a ſuſhcient number at home, who were employed in 
the cultivation of the land, and who afterwards took 
their turn in military ſervice. The whole kingdom was 
like one great garriſon 3 and the Danes coul:1 no ſooner 
appear in one place, than a ſufficient number was aſ- 
ſembled to oppoſe them, without leaving the other quar- 
ters defenceleis or diſarmed. = 
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But Alfred, ſenſible that the proper method of oppoſing 


an enemy, who made incurſions by ſea, was to meet 
them on their own element, took care to provide himſelf 
with 2 naval force, which, though the moſt natural de- 
fence of an ifland, had hitherto» been totally neglected 
by the Engliſh, He increaſed the ſhipping of his king- 
dom both in number and ftrength, and trained his ſub- 
je ds in the practice, as well of ſailing as of naval action. 
He diſtributed his armed veſſels in proper ſtations round 
the itland, and was ſure to meet the Daniſh ſhips either 
before or after they had landed their troops, and to pur- 
ſue them in all their incurſions. Though the Danes 
might ſuddenly, by ſurpriſe, diſembark on the coaſt, 
which was generally become defolate by their frequent 
ravages, they were encountered by the Engliſh fleet in 
their retreat; and eſcaped not, as formerly, by abandon - 
ing their booty, but paid, by their total deſtruction, the 
penalty of the diſorders which they had committed. 

in this manner Alfred repelled ſeveral inroads of theſe 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom, during 
ſome years, in ſatety and tranquillity, A fleet of a 
hundred and twenty ſhips of war was ſtationed upon the 
coaſt ; and being provided with warlike engines, as well 
as with expert ſeamen, both Friſians and Engliſh (for 
Altred ſupplied the defects of his own ſubjects by en- 
gaging able foreigners in his ſervice), maintained a ſu- 
periority over thoſe ſmaller bands, with which England 

d fo often been infeſted. But at laſt (893), Haſtings, 
the famous Daniſh chief, having ravaged all the pro- 
vinces of France, both along the ſea- coaſt and the Loire 
and Seine, and being obliged to quit that country, more 
by the deſolation which he himſelf had occaſioned, than 
by the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, appeared off the coaſt 
of Kent with a fleet of three hundred and thirty fail. 
The greater part of the enemy diſembarked in the Ro- 
ther, and ſeized the fort of Apuldore. Haſtings him- 
ſelf, commanding a fleet of eighty ſail, entered the 
Thames, and fortifying Milton in Kent, began to 
ſpread his forces over the country, and to commit the 
molt deſtructive ravages. But Alfred, on the firſt alarm 
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of this deſcent, flew to the defence of his people, at the 
head of a ſelect band of ſoldiers, whom he always kept 
about his perſon ; and gathering to him the armed mi- 
litia from ail quarters, appeared in the field with a force 
ſuperior to the enemy. All ftraggling parties, whom 
neceſſity, or love of plunder, had drawn to a diftance 
from their chief encampment, were cut off by the Eng- 
liſh; and theſe pirates, inſtead of increating their ſpoil, 
found themſelves coop:d up in their fortifications, and 
obliged to ſubſiſt by the plunder winch they had brought 
from France. Tired of this fitnation, which mult in 
the end prove ruinous to them, the Danes at Apuldore 
roſe ſuddenly from their encampment, with an intention 
of marc ing towards the Thames, and pothag over into 
Eſſex: But they e caped not the vigilance of Alfred, 
who encountered them at Farnham, put them to rout, 
ſerzed all their hortes and baggage, and chaſed the run- 
aways on board their ſhips, which carried them up the 
Colne to Merſey in Eſſex, where they entrenched them- 
ſelves. Haitings, at the ſame time, and probably by 
concert, made a like movement; and deſerting Milton, 
took poſſeſſion of Bamflete, near the lile of Canvey in 
the ſame county; where he haſtily threw up fortifications 

for his defence againſt the power of Alfred. 
Unfortunately for the Engliſh, Guthrum, prince of 
the Eait-Anglian Dares, was now dead; as was alſo 
Guthred, whom the king had appointed governor of 
the Northumbrians; and thoſe refticis tribes, being no 
longer reſtrained by the authority of their princes, and 
being encouraged by the appearance of ſo great a body 
of their countrymen, broke into rebellion, ſhook off 
the authority of Alfred, and yielding to their inveterate 
habits of war and depredation, embarked on hoard two 
hundred and forty veſſels, and appeared before Exeter in 
the weſt of England. Alfred loſt not a moment in op- 
poſing this new enemy. Having left ſome forces at 
London to make head againſt Haitings and the other 
Danes, he marched ſuddenly to he weſt ; and falling 
on the rebels before they were aware, purſued them to 
their ſhips with great ſlaughter. 'T hele ravagers tailing 
next 
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next to Suſſex, began to plunder the country near Chi- 
cheſter; but the order which Alfred had every-where 
eſtabliſhed, ſufficed here, without his pr. elence, tor the 
defence of the place; and the rebels meeting with a new 
repulſe, in which many of them were killed, and ſome of 
their ſhips taken, were obliged to put again to ſea, and 
were diſcouraged from attempting any other enterpriſe, 

Meanwhile the Daniſh invaders in Eſſex, having 
united their force under the command of Haitings, ad- 
vanced into the inland country, and made ſpoil of all 
arcund them; but ſoon had reaſon to repeut of their te- 
merity. The Engliſh army left in London, afbited by 
a body of the citizens, attacked the enemy's emrcuch— 
ments at Bamfletc, overpowered the gwurijon, and have 
ing done great execution upon them, carried of the wife 
and two tons of Haſtings. Altred generoufly ſpared 
theſe captives; and even teltored them to Hailings, on 
condition that he ſhould depart the Kingdom. 

But though the king had thus bonourably rid himſelf 
of this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely ſubdued or 
expelled the invaders. The piratical Danes willingly 
followed in an cxcurſion any proſpeidus leader who gave 
them hopes of booty; but were not ſo caſily induced 
to relingquith their cnterprife, or ſuhmit to return, Late 
fied and without plunder, into their native country. 
Great numbers of them, alter the departure of tait'ngs, 
ſcized and fortit led Shobury at the mouth o! ihe 1 names z 
and having leit a garriton there, they marched aiong the 
river, tiil they came to Boddingion in the county of 
Gloucciter 5 w whos. being reinforced by ſeme Weih, 
they threw up entrenchments, and prepare: for their 
defence. Tlie King here jurrounded them with the 
whole force of his dozninions ; and as he had now a 
certain proſpect ot victory, he reſolved to truſt nothing 
to chance, but rather to maſter his enemies by famine 
than aſlault. They were reduced to fuch extremities 
that, having eaten their own horses, and having many of 
them periſhed with hunger, they made a deſper ate tally 
upon the Engl fa; and though the greater number fell 


in the action, a conſfiderabic bo: dy made their eſcape. 
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Theſe roved about for ſome time in England, ftill pur- 
ſued by the vigilance of Alfred; they attacked Leiceſter 
with ſuccels, defended themſelves in Hartford, and then 
fled to Quatford, where they were finally broken and 
ſubdued. The ſmall remains of them either diſperſed 
themſelves among their countrymen in Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, or had recourſe again to the ſea, 
where they exerciſed piracy, under the command of 
Sigefert, a Northumbrian. This freebooter, well ac- 
quainted with Altred's naval preparations, had framed 
veſſels of a new conſtruction, higher and longer, and 
ſwifter than thoſe of the Engliſh : But the king ſoon 
diſcovered his ſuperior ſkill, by building veſſels ſtill 
higher and longer, and ſwifter than thoſe of the North- 
umbrians z and falling upon them, while they were ex- 
erciſing their ravages in the weſt, he took twenty of their 
thips; and having tried all the priſoners at Wincheſter, 
he hanged them as pirates, the common enemies of man- 
kind. : | 
The well-timea+ everity of this execution, together 
with the excellent poſture of defence eſtabliſhed every- 
where, reſtored full tranquillity in England, and pro- 
vided for the future ſecurity of the government. The 
Eaſt- Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew the 
molt humble ſubmiſſions to him; and he thought it 
prudent to take them under his immediate government, 
without eſtabliſhing over them a viceroy of their own 
nation, The Welſh alſo acknowledged his authority 
and this great prince had nuw, by prudence and juſtice 
and valour, eltabliſhed his ſovereignty over all the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland, from the Engliſh channel to 
the frontiers of Scotland; when he died (901), in the 
vigour of his age and the full ſtrength of his faculties, 
after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and a half; 
in which he deſerved!y attained the appellation of Al- 
tred the Great, and the title of Founder of the Engliſh 
monarchy. 
The merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, may with advantage be ſet in oppoſition to that of 
ny 
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any monarch or citizen which the annals of any age or 
any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems indeed to be the 
model of that perfect character which, under the deno- 
mination of a ſage or wiſe man, philoſophers have been 
fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagina- 
tion, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it really exiſting : So 
happily were all his virtues tempered together; fo juſtly 
were they blended ; and fo powerfnily did each prevent 
the other from exceeding its proper boundaries! He 
knew how to reconcile the moſt enterpriſing fpirit with 
the cooleſt moderation; the molt obſtinate perſeverance 
with the caſieſt flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice with 
the gentleſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in commanding 
with the moſt perfect aitability of deportment; the high- 
eſt capacity and inclination for ſcience, with the moſt 
ſhining talents for action. His civil and his military 
virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our admiration z 
excepting only, that the former, being more rare among 
princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge 
our applauſe. Nature alſo, as it defirous that fo bright 
3 production of her ikill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt light, 
had beitowed on him every bodily accompliſhment, vi- 
gour of limbs, dignity of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, 
engaging, and open countenance. Fortune alone, by 
throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to poſterity; and 
we with to ſce him delineated in more lively colours, 
and with more particular ftrokes, that we may at leaſt 
perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and blemiſhes, from 
which, as a man, it is impoſſible he could be entirely ex- 
empted. 

But we ſhould give but an imperfect idea of Alfred's 
merit, were we to confine our narration to his military 
exploits, and were not more particular in our account of 
his inſtitutions for the execution of jultice, and of his zeal 
for the encouragement of arts and ſciences. 

After Alfred had ſubdued, and had ſettied or expelled 
the Danes, he found the kingdom in the moſt wretched 
condition; deſolated by the ravages of thoſe barbarians, 
and thrown into diſorders, which were calculated to 
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perpetuate its miſe;:y. Though the great armies of the 
Danes were broken, the country was full of ſtraggling 
troops of that nation, who, being accuſtomed to ive by 
plunder, were become incapab'e of induſtry ; and who, 
from the natural ferocity of their manners, indulged 
themſelves in committing violence, even beyon« what 
was requiſite to fupply their necefſities, The Engliſh 
themſe:vez; reduced to the moſt extreme indigence by 
theſe contunued depredations, had thaken off all bands 
of government; and thoſe who had been plundered to- 
day, betook themſelves next day to the like diſorderly 
life, and, from defpair, joined the robbers in pillaging 
an & ruining their fell ow. citizens. Theſe were the evils 
for which it was necefary that the vigilance and activity 
of Alfred ſhould provide a remedy, 

That he might render the execution of juſtice ſtrict 
and regular, he divided all England into counties; 
theſe counties he ſubh divided into hundreds; and the 
hundreds into tithings. Every houteholder was an- 
fwerab!e for the behaviour of his family and flaves, and 
even cf his guetts, if they lived above three days in his 
houſe. Ten neighbouring houteholders were termed 
into 0Ne-COrporation, who, under the name of a tithing, 
decennary, or iribourg, were anſwerable tor each other's 
conduct, and over Wham one perſor, called a tithing- 
man, headbhourg , or horſhoider, was appointed to pre- 
ſide. Every man was punt ted as an outlaw, who did 
not regilter | himſelf in ſome tithing. And no man could 
change his habitation, without a warrant or certificate 
trom the borſholder of the tith: Ng io which he fermerly 
belonged. 

When any perſon in any tithing or decennary was 
guilty ot a crime, the bortholder was ſummoned to an- 
wer for him; and it he were not willing to be ſurety 
for his appear ance, and his clearing himiclf, the crimi- 
nal was conmmtted to priton, and there detained till his 
trial. If he fled, either before or after nnding ſureties, 


the borſholder and decennary hecame liable to inquiry, 


and were expoſed to the penalties of law. Thirty-one 


days were allowed them for producing the criminal; 
N | and 
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ALFRED. x 99 
and if that time elapſed without their being able to find 
him, che boriholder, with tro other members of the de- 
cennary, was obliged to appear, and, together with three 
chief members of the three neighbouring decennaries 
(making twelve in all), to ſwear that his decennary was 
tice trom all privity both of the crime committed, and 
of the eſcape of the criminal. If the borſholder could 
not {ind tuch a nvinker to anſwer for their innocence, 
the decennary was. compelled by fine to make ſatisfac- 
tion to the king, according to the degree of the offence, 
By this inüitution every man was obliged from his own 
interelt to keep a watchiul eye over the conduct of his 
eighbours z and was in a manner ſurety. tor the be- 
haviour of thoſe who were placed under the diviſion to 
which he belonged : Whence theſe decennaries received 
the name of frank-pledres, 

Such a regular Giri tion of ine people, with ſuch a 
ſiric confinement in their hab:ration, may not be neceſ« 
fary in times when men are 19470 enurcd io obedience 
and juſtice z and it miglit perhaps be regarded as de- 


4 


ſtructive of liberty ant commerce in a poliſhed ftate 
but it was well calculuicd to reduce that nerce and li- 
centious people und eie [iutary reftraine of hu and 
government. Bur Alfred took care to temper theſe ri- 
gours by other 101111005 tavouribte to the freedom of 
the citizens; and nothing cauld be more popular and 
liberal than his plau for the adminiitration of juſtice, 
The borihiolder ſummoned together hig whole decennary 
to aſſiit him in deciding an) leiler diflerence which oce 
curred among the members of this tmail community. 
In affairs of greater moment, in appcais rom the dee 
cennary, or in controverſies ariſing between members 
of different decennaries, the cauſe was brought he fore 
the hundred, which conſiſted of ten decennarics, or à 
hundred families of freemen, and which was regularly 
aſſembled once in four weeks, for the deciding of cauſes. 
Their method of decifion deſerves to be noted, as bem 
the origin of juries; an inſtitution, admirable in itſelf, 
and the beſt calculated for the preſervation of liberty and 
the adminiſtration of juitice, that ever was deviſed by 
K 2 the 


too HISTORY OP FNGLAND. 
the wit of man. Twelve frecholders were choſen, who, 


having ſworn, together with the hundreder, or preſiding F {x 
magiſtrate of that diviſion, to adminiſter impartial juſ- þ 
' tice, proceeded to the examination of that cauſe whick 5 
was ſubmitted to their juriſdiction. And beſide theſe 1 
monthly meetings of the hundred, there was an annual 7 { 
meeting, appointed for a more general inſpection of tle 1 
police of the diſtrict; for the inquiry into crimes, the 2 
correction of abuſes in magiſtrates, and the obliging of \ 
every perſon to ſhew the decennary in which he was re- 
giſtered. The people, in imitation of their anceſtors, c 


the ancient Germans, aflembled there in arms; whence 
a hundred was ſometimes called a wapentake, and its 
court ſerved both for the ſupport of military diſcipline, 
and for the adminiſtration ot civil juſtice. 

The next ſuperior court to that of the hundred waz 
the county-court, which met twice a year, after Michael- 
mas and Eaſter, and contiited of the freeholders of the 
county, who poſſeſſed an equal vote in the deciſion of 
cauſcs, The biſhop preſided in this court, together 
with the alderman; and the proper object of the court 
was the receiving of appeals from the hundreds and de- 
cennaries, and the deciding of ſuch controverſies as aroſe 
between men of different hundreds. Formerly, the al- 
derman poſſeſſed both the civil and military authority; 
but Alfred, ſenſible that this conjunction of powers ren - 
dered the nobility dangerous and inde »endent, appointed + 
alio a ſheriff in each county, who enjc yed a co-ordinate ? 
authority with the former in the judicial function. His : 
office alſo impowered him to guard the rights of the : 
crown in the county, and to levy the fines impoſed z 4 
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which in that age formed no contemptible part of the 


— 


public revenue. 


| There lay an appeal, in default of juſtice, from all 44 
| theſe courts to the king himſelf in council; and as the 4 
1 people, ſenſible of the equity and great talents of Alfred, 9 
Þ placed their chief confidence in him, he was ſoon over- a 
5 whe!med with appeals from all parts of England. He 3 
. was indefatigable in the diſpatch of theſe cauſes; but $ 
a finding that his time muſt be entirely engroſſed by this i 
: | 1 branch \ 
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hranch of duty, he reſaolved to obyiate the inconvenĩience, 
by correcting the ignorance or corruption of the inferior 
magiſtrates, from which it aroſe, He took care to have 
h's nobility inſtructed in letters and the laws: He choſe 
the carls and ſheriſts from among the men moſt cele- 
brated for probity and knowledge: He puniſhed ſeverely 
all malverſation in office : And he removed all the earls, 
whom he found uncqual to the truſt; allowing only 
ſome of the more eIderly to terve by a deputy, till their 
death ſhould maxe room tor more worthy ſucceſſors. 

The better to guide the magiſtrates in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, Alfred framed a body | of laws; which, 
though now loſt, ſerved long as the baſis of Engl ſn ju- 
rilpr ads ence, a ind is generally deemed the origin of what 
is denominated the COMMON Law. He appointed re- 
gular meetings of the ſtates of England twice a year in 
London; a "city which he himicif had repaired and 
beautified, and which he thus rendered the capital of the 
kingdom. The funilarity of theſe inſtitutions to the 
cuſtoms of the ancient Germans, to the practice of the 
other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during 
the Heptarchy, prevents us from regarding Altred as 
the ſole author of this plan of government; and leads 
us rather to think, that, like a wile man, be contented 
I::mſelf with reforming, extending, and executing the 
inſtitutions which he found previouſly eſtabliſhed, But, 
on the whole, ſach fucceis attended his legiſlation, that 
every thing bore ſuddenly a new face in En gland: Rob- 
beries and iniquities of all kinds were repreſſed by the 
puniſhment or reformation of the criminals: And fo 
exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is ſaid, 
hung up, by way of bravado, golden bracelets near the 
U gans; and no man dared to touch them. Yet, 
amidit theſe rigours of juſtice, this great prince pr elerve.) 
the melt ſacred regard to tie liberty of his people; and 
it is a memorabie ſentiment preſerved in his-witl, that 1 
was juſt the Engliſh ſhould tor ever remain 0 ee 25 
their own ͤ thoughts. 


A good morals and knowledge are almoſt 11 ave, 
in every age, though not in every 1ndiyiitunl ; the can 
K 3 v 
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of Alfred for the encouragement of learning among his 
ſubjects, was another ulctul branch of his legiſlation, 
and tended to reclaim the Englith from their former di - 
folute and ferocious manners : But the king was guided 
in this purſuit, leſs by political views, than by his na- 
tural bent and propenſity towards letters. When he 
came to the throne, he found the nation ſunk into the 
groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm, proceeding from the 
continued diſorders in the government, and from the 
ravages of the Danes: The monaſteries were deitroyed, 
the monks butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt ; 
and thus the only ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages were 
totally ſubverted. Alfred himſelf complains, that on 
his acceſſion he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 
Thames, who could ſo much as interpret the Latin ſer- 
vice; and very few in the northern parts, who had even 
reached that pitch of erudition. But this prince invited 
over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of Eu- 


rope; he eſtabliſhed ſchools every-where for the inſtrue- 


tion of his people; he founded, at leaſt repaired, the 
univertity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi- 
leges, revenues, and immunities ; he enjoined by law all 
freeholderes poſſeſſed of two hydes * of land or more, to 
lend their children to ſchool for their inſtruction; he 
By preferment both in church and ſtate to ſuch only as 

ad made ſome proficiency in knowledge: And by all 
theſe expedients he had the ſatisfaction, before his death, 
to ſee a great change in the face of affairs; and in a work 
of his, which is {till extant, he congratulates himſelf on 
the progreſs which learning, under his patronage, had 
already made in England, 

But the moſt effectual expedient, employed by Alfred, 
for the encouragement of learning, was his own ex- 
ample, and the conſtant aſſiduity with which, notwith- 
ſtanding the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he 


* A hyde contained land ſufficient to employ one plough. 
Sec H. Hunt. lib. 6. in A. D. 1008. Annal. Wavetl. in A. D. 
1083. Gervale of Tilbury ſays, it commonly contained 
about I00 acres. | 
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employed himſelf in the purſuits of knowledge. He 
utually divided his time into three equal portions: One 
was employed in ſleep, and the refection of his body by 
diet and exerciſe; another in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 
a third in ſtudy and devotion ; and that ne might more 
exactly meaſure the hours, he made ute of burning ta- 
pers of equal length, which he fixed ir lanthorns; an 
expedient tuited to that rude age, when the geometiy oi 
dialling, and the mechaniſm of clucks and watches, were 
totally unknown. And by ſuch a regular ailtribution of 
his time, though he often laboured under great bodily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in per: n fitty- 
ſix battles by ſea and land, was able, during 2 life of no 
extraordinary length, to acquire more knowledge, and 
even to compoſe more books, than moſt ſtudious men, 
though blett with the greateit leiſure and application, 


have, in more fortunate ages, made the object of their 


uninterrupted induſtry. 

Senſchle that the people at all times, eſpecially when 
their underſtandings are obſtructed by 1gnorance and 
bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpeculative 
initruction, Alired endeavoured to convey his morality 
by apologues, parables, ſtories, apophthegms, couched 
in poetry; and beſides propagating among his ſubjects, 
former compoſitions of that kind, which he found in the 
Saxon tongue, he exerciſed his genius in inventing 
works of a like nature, as well as in tranſlating from 
the Greek the elegant fables of ZElop. He alto gave 
Saxon tranflations of Oroſius's and Bede's hiſtories ; 
and of Boethius concerning the conſolation of philoſo- 
phy. And he deemed it nowiſe derogatory from his 
other great characters of ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, 
and politician, thus to lead the way to his people in the 
purſuits of literature. 

Mcanwhile, this prince was not negligent in en- 
couraging the vulgar and mechanical arts, which have a 
more ſenhble, though not a cloſer connection with the 
intereſts of ſociety, He invited, from all quarters, in- 
duſtrious foreigners to. repeople his country, which had 
been deſolated by the ravagcs of the Danes. He in- 

troduced 
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troduced and encquraged manufaQures of all Kinde; 
and no inventor or Improver of any ingenicus art did 


* — 
— 


he ſuffer to go unrewarded. He prompted men of ac- 
tivity to betake themſelves to navigation, to puſh com- 
merce into the molt remote countries, and to acquire 
riches by propagating induſtry among their fellow- citi- 
zens. tHe tet apart a fevenih portion of his own revenue 
for maintaining a number of workmen, whom he conſtant- 
ly employed in rebuilding the ruined cities, caitles, pa— 
laces, and monaſterics. Hen the elegancies of life were 
brought to him from the Miediterrancan and the Indies; 
and his ſubjects, by ſceing thoſe productions of the 
peaceful arts, were taught to reſpect the virtues of jul- 
tice and induſtry, from which alone they could ariſe. 
Both living and dead, Alſred was regarded by foreign- 
ers, no lets than by his own ſubjects, as the greateſt 
prince after Charlemagne, that had appeared in Europe 
during ſeveral ages, and as one of the wileit and beſt 
that had ever adorned the »nnals of any nation. 

Alfred had, by his wire Ethelſwitha, daughter of a 
Mercian earl, three ſons and three daughters. The 
eldeſt fon, Edmund, died without iſtue, in his father's 
lifetime. The third, Ethelward, inherited his father's 
paſſion for letters, and lived a private lte. The ſecond, 
Edward, ſuccceded to his power, and paſſes by the ap- 
pellation of Edward the Elder, being the firſt of that name 
who ſat on the Engliſh throne, 


EDWARD THE EL DER. 


(o.) THIS prince, who equalled his father in mi- 
litary talents, though inferior to him in knowledge and 
erudition, found, immediately on his acceſſion, a fpcci- 
men of that turbuſent life to which all princes, and even 
all individuals, were expoſed, in an age, when men leis 
reſtrained by lav or juſtice, and leſs occupied by in- 
duſtry, had no aliment for their inquietude, but wars, 
inſurrections, convulions, rapine, and depredation. 
Ethelwald his couſin- german, ſon of king Ethelbert, 
the eder brother of Allred, inſitted on his preterable 
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title; and arming his partiſans, took poſſeſſion of Win- 
burne, where he ſecmed determined to defend himſelf to 
the laſt extremity, and to wait the iſſue of his pretenſions. 
But when the king approached the town with a great 
army, Ethelwald, having the proſpect of certain deitruc- 
tion, made his eſcape, and fled firtt into Normandy, 
thence into Northumberland, where he hoped that the 
people, who had been recently ſubdued by Altred, and 
who were impatient of peace, would, on the intelligence 
of that great prince's death, ſeize the firſt pretence or 
opportunity of rebellion. The event did not diſappoint 
his expectations: The Northumbrians declared for him; 
and Ethelwald, having thus connected his intereſts with 
the Daniſh tnbes, went beyond ſea, and — a 
body of theſe frecbooters, he excited the hopes of all 
thoſe who had been accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by rapine and 
violence. The Eaſt- Anglian Danes joined his party: 
The Five-burgers, who were ſeated in the hcart of 
Mercia, began to put themſelves in motion; and the 
Engliſh tound that they were again menaced with thoſe 
convultions, from which the valour and policy of Alfred 
had ſo lately reſcued them. The rebels, headed by 
Ethelwald, made an incurfion into the counties of 
Glouceſter, Oxford, and Wilts ; and having exerciſed 
their ravages in theſe places, they retired with their 
booty before the king, who had aſſembled an army, was 
able to approach them. Edward however, who was deter- 
mined that his preparations ſhould not be fruitleſs, con ſuct- 
ed his forces into Eaſt- Anglia, and retaliated the injuries 
which the inhabitants had committed, by ſpreading the 
like devaſtation among them. Satiated with revenge, 
and loaded with booty, he gave orders to retire: But 
the authority of thoſe ancient kings, which was feeble 
in peace, was not much better eſtabliſhed in the field; 
and the Kentiſh men, greedy of more ſpoil, ventured, 
contrary to repeated orders, to ſtay behind him, and to 
take up their quarters in Bury, This diſobedience 
proved in the iſſue fortunate to Edward. The Dunes 
aſſaulted the Kentiſh men, but met with ſo vigorous a 
celiitance, that, though they gained the field of battle, 

they 
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they bought that advantage by the loſs of their hraveſt 
leaders, and among the reit, by that of Ethelwald, who 
periihed in the action. The king, freed irom the fear 
of ſo dangerous a competitor, made peace on adyanta- 
geous terms with the Eaſt- Angles. 

In order to reſtore England to ſuch a ſtate of tran- 
quiility as it was then capable of attaining, nought was 
wanting but the ſubjection of the Northumbrians, who, 
aſhited by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually 
infeſted the buwels of the Kingdom. Edward, in order 
to divert the force of theſe enemies, prepared a fleet to 
attack them by ſca; hoping that, when his {hips ap- 
peared on their coait, they mult at lealt remain at home, 
and provide for their detence. But the Northumbrians 
were leis anxious to ſecure their own property, than 
greedy to commit pol on their enemy; and conclud- 
ing, that the chief trengih of the Engliſh was embarked 
on board the fleet, they thought the opportunity fa- 
vourable, and entered Edward's territories with all ther 
forces. The king, who was prepared againſt this event, 
attacked them on their return at Tetenhall in the county 
of Stafford, put them to rout, recovered all the booty, 
and purſued them with great ſlaughter imo their own 
country. | 

All the reſt of Edward's reign was a ſcene of con- 
tinued and fucceisful action againſt the Northumbrians, 
the Eaſt-Angles, the Five-burgers, and the foreign 
Danes, who invaded him {rom Normandy and Britanny . 
Nor was he leſs provident in puiting his kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, than vigorous in aſſaulting the ene- 
my. He fortified the towns of Cheſter, Eddeſbury, 
Warwic, Cherbury, Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, 
Huntingdon, and Colcheſter. He tought two ſignal bat- 
tles at Temsford and Maidon. He vanquiſhed Thurke— 
till, a great Daniſh cnief, and obliged him to retire with 
his followers into France, in queſt of ſpoil and adven— 
tures. He ſubdued the Pait-Angles, and forced them 
to ear allegiance to him: He expelled the two rival 
princes of Notthumber:and, Reginald and Sidroc, and 
acquired, tor the preſent, the dominions of that. pro- 
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vince: Several tribes of the Britons were ſubjected by 
lim; and even the Scots, who, during the reign of Eg- 
bert, had, under the conduct of Kenneth their king, in- 
creaſed their power by the final ſubjection of the Fitts, 
were nevertheleſs obliged to give him marks of ſubmiſ- 
ſion. In all theſe fortunate atchievments he was aſſiſted 
Ly the activity and prudence of his fitter Ethelfleda, who 
was widow of Ethelbert earl of Mercia, and who, after 
her huſband's death, retained the government of that 
province. This princeſs, who had been reduced to ex- 
tremity in child- bed, refuſed afterwards all commerce 
with her huſband; not from any weak ſuperſtition, as 
was common in that age, but becauſe ſhe deemed all do- 
meltic occupations unworthy of her maſculine and am- 
bitious ſpirit. She died before her brother; and Ed- 
ward, during the remainder of his reign, took upon 
himlelf the immediate government ef Mercia, which 
before had been entruſted to the authority of a gover- 
nor. 'The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this 
prince in 925: His kingdom devolved to Athelſtan his 
natural ſon. | 


ATHELSTAN, 


(925.) THE ſtain in this prince's birth was not, in 
thuie times, deemed fo conſiderable as ro exclude him 
from the throne; and Athelſtan, being of an age, as 
well as of a capacity, fitted for government, obtained 


the preference to Edward's younger children, who, 


though legitimate, were of too tender years to rule a 
nation o much expoſed both to foreign invaſion and to 
domeſtic convuliions. Some diſcontents, however, pre- 
vailid on his acceſſion; and Alfred, a nobleman of 
conſiderable power, was thence encouraged to enter into 
a con{piracy againſt him. This incident is related by 
hiſtorians veith circumſtances which the reader, accord- 
ing to the degree of credit he is diſpoſed to give them, 
may impute either to the invention of monks, who 
fol gec them, or to their artifice, who found means of 
making them real. Alfred, it is ſaid, being ſeized upon 
tirong tuſpicions, but without any certain proof, 8 
Enic 
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denied the conſpiracy imputed to him; and in order to 
Juſtify himſelf, he offered to ſwear to his innocence be- 
fore the pope, whoſe perſon, it was | uppoſed, contained 
ſach ſuperior ſanctity, that no one could preſume to give 
a falſe oath in his preſence, and yet hope to eſcape the 
immediate vengeance of Heaven. The king accepted cf 
the condition, and Alfred was conducted to Rome 
where, either conicions of his innocence, or neglecting 
the ſuperſtition to which hes appealed, he ventured to 
mnake the oath required of him, before John, who then 
filie4 the papal chair. But no ſooner had he — 
ced the fatal words, than he fell into convulſions, of 
which, three days after, he expired. The king, as it 
the guilt of the conſpirator were now fully aſcertained; 
confiſcated his eſtate, and made a preſent of it to the 
monaſtery of Malmſbury; ſecure that no doubts would 
ever thenceforth be entertained concerning the juſtice of 
his proceedings. 

The dominion of Athelſtan was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
over his Engliſh ſubjects, than he endcavroured to give 
ſecurity to the government, by providing againſt the in- 
ſurrections of the Danes, which had created ſo much 
diſturbance to his predeceflors. He marched into North- 
umberland; and finding that the inhabitants bore with. 
patience the Englifh yoke, he thought it prudent to con- 
fer on Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of king, 
and to attach him to his intereſts, by giving him his 
ſiſter Editha in marriage. But this policy proved by 
accident the ſource of dangerous conſequences. Sithric 
died in a twelvemonth after; and his two fons by a 
former marriage, Anlat and Godfrid, founding pre- 
tenſions on their father's elevation, aſſumed the 1tove- 
reignty, without waiting for Athelſtan's conſent. They 
were loon expeiled by the power of that monarch; and 
the former took ſhelter in Ireland, as the latter did in 
Scotland; where he received, during ſome time, pro- 
tectlion from Conſtantine, who then enjoyed the crown 
of that kingdom. The Scottiſh prince however, con- 
tinually ſolicited, and even menaced by Athelftan, at laſt 
promiſed to deliver up his gueſt ; but ſecretly deteſting 
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this treachery, he gave Godirid warning to make his 
eſcape ; and that fugitive, after ſubſiſting ty piracy for 
ſome years, freed the king, by his death, from any far- 
ther anxiety. Athelſtan, reienting Conttantinc's beha- 
viour, entered Scotland with an army; and raviging 
the country with impunity, he reduced the Scots to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that their king was content to preſerve his crown, 
by making ſubmiſſions to the enemy. The Engliſh hit- 
torians aſſert, that Conſtantine did homage to Athelſtan 
for his kingdom; and they add, that the latter prince, 
being urged by his courtters to puch the pretent favour- 


el 


able opportunity, and entirely ſubdue Scotland, replied, 
That it was more glorious to confer than conquer king - 
doms. But thoſe annals, fo uncertain and impertect in 
themſelves, loſe ali credit, when national prepuſlcfſions 
and animoſities have place: And on that account, the 
Scotch hiſtorians, who, without having any more know- 
ledge of the matter, ſtrenuoully deny the tact, feem more 
worthy of bclict. 

Conſtantine, whether he owed the retaining of his 
crown to the moderation of Athelitan, who was unwill- 
ing to employ all his advantages againit him, or to the 
policy of that prince, who eitcemed the humiliation of 
an enemy a greater acquiiition than the ſubjeRion of a 
diſcontented and mutinous people, thought the behaviour 
of the Engliſh monarch more an object of reſentment 
than of gratitude, He entered into a contederacy with 
Anlaf, who had collected a great body of Daniſh pirates, 
whom he found hovering in the Irith ſeas; and with 
ſome Welſh princes, who were terrified at the growing 
power of Athclttan : An all theſe allies made hy concert: 
an irrupiion with a great army into England Athelitan, 
collecting his forces, met the enemy near Brunſbury in 
Northumberland, and defeateſ them n a general engage- 
ment. This victory was chielly aſcribed to the valour of 
Turketul, the Englith chancellor: For in t :0.e turbulent 
ages, no one was fo much occupied in civil employments, 
as whoily to lay aſide tae military character *. 


There 
* The offce of chancellor among the Anglo-Saxons re- 
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There is a circumſtance, not unworthy of notice, 
which hiſtorians relate with regard to the tranſactions 
of this war. Anlaf, on the approach of the Engliſh 
army, thought that he could not venture too much to 
eniure. a fortunate event ; and employing the artifice 
termeriy practiicd by Alfred 2g2nit the Danes, he en- 
tered the enemy's camp in the habit of a minſtrel. The 
ſtratagem was for the preſent attended with like ſuc- 
ceſs. He gave ſuch jatistaction to the ſoldiers, who 
flocked about him, that they introduced him to the King's 
tent; and Anlaf, having played before that prince and 
his nobles during their repaſt, was difmiſied with a Vand- 
ſome reward. His prudence kept him from refuſing the 
preſent; but his pride determined hiin, on his depar- 
ture, to bury it, while he fancied that he was uneipied 
by all the world. But a {oldizr in Atheitan's camp, 


who had formerly ſcrved un er Anlaf, had been ſtruck 


th ſome ſuſpicion on the firſt appearance of the min— 
ſtrel; and was engaged by curiofity to obſerve ail his 
motions. He regarded this lait action as a full proof of 
Anlat's diſguiſe; and he immed:aiciy carricd the in— 
telligence to Athelſtan, who blame him tor net ſooner 
giving him information, that he might have ſeized his 
enemy. But the ſoldier told him, that, as he had for- 
merly ſworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have par- 
doned himſelf the treachery of betraying and ruining his 
ancient maſter; and that Athelſtan himſeif, after ſuch 
an inſtance of his criminal conduct, would have had 
equal reaſon to diſtruſt his allegiance. Athelſtan, hav- 
ing praiſed the genzroiity of the ſoldier's principles, re- 
flected on the incident, which he forclaw might be at- 
tended with important conſequ nces. IIe removed his 
ſtation in the camp; ani as «a biinop arrived that even- 
ing with a reinforcement of troops (for the ccclefaſtics 
were then no leis warlike than the civil magiſtrates), 
he occupied with his train that very place which had 
been left vacant by the king's removal, The precaution 


ſembled more that of a ſecretary of ſtate, tian that of our 
preſent chancellor. 
of 
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of Athelſtan was found prudent: For no ſooner had 
darkneſs fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, and 
haſtening direct:y to the place where he had left the 
king's tent, put the biſhop to death, before he had time 
to prepare for his detence. 

There fell ſeveral Daniſh and Welſli princes in the ac- 
tion of Brunſbury ; and Conitantine and Anlaf mate 
their eſcape with diftcultv, leaving the greater part of 
their army on the field of battle. After this ſucceſs, 
Athelſtan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity z and he is 
regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt active of thoſe 
ancient princes. He paſſed a remarkable law, which 
was calculated for the encouragement of commerce, and 
which it required ſome liberality of mind in that age to 
have deviſed : That a merchant, who had made three 
long ſea-yoyages on his own acconnt, ſhould be admit- 
ted to the rank of a thane or gentleman. This prince 
died at Gloceſter in the year 941, after a reign of ſix- 
teen years; and was ſucceeded by Edmund, his legiti- 
mate brother. 


EDMUND, 
(94r.) EDMUND, on his acceſſion, met with diſ- 


turhance from the reſtleſs Northumbrians, who lav in 
wait for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. 
But marching ſuddenly with his forces into their coun- 
try, he ſo overawed the rebels, that they endeavoured to 
appeale him by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions. In order 
to give him the ſurer pledge of their obedience, they 
offered to embrace Chriſtianity ; a religion which the 
Enzliſh Danes had frequently profeſſed, when reduced 
to difficulties, but which, for that very reaſon, they re- 
garded as a badge of ſervitude, and ſhook off as ſoon as 
a favourable opportunity offered. Edmund, tratting 
little to their ſincerity, in this forced ſubmiſſion, uſed 
the precaution of removing the Five-hurgers from the 
towns of Mercia, in which they had been allowed to 
ſettle ; becauſe it was always found, that they took ad- 
vantage of every commotion, and introduced the re- 
bellious or foreign Danes into the heart of the Kingdom. 
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He alſo conquered Cumberland from the Britons ; and 
conterrel that territory en Malcolm king of Scotland, 
en condition that he ſhould do him homage for it, and 
protect the north from all future incurſions of the 
Dancs. 

Edmund was young when he came to the crown ; yet 
was his reign ſhort, as his death was violent. One day 
as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival in the county of Glo- 
ceiter, he remarked that Leolf, a notorious robber, 
whom he had tentenced to baniſhment, had yet the bold- 
nels to enter the hall where he himſelf dined, and to fit 
at table with his attendants. Enraged at this inſolence, 
he ordered him to leave the room; but on his refuſing 
to obey the king, whoſe temper, naturally choleric, was 
infzmcd by this additional inſult, leaped on him himſelf, 
and ſeized him by the hair: But the ruthan, puſhed to 
extremity, drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound, 
of which he jramediately expired. This event happened 
in the year 946, and in the ſixth year of the king's reign, 
Edmund left male-iſſue, but fo young, that they were 
incapable of governing the kingdom; and his brother, 
Edred, was promoted to the throne, 


VB 


EDRED., 


(946.) THE reign of this prince, as thoſe of his pre- 
deceſſors, was diſturbed by the rebellions and incurſions 
of the Northumbrian Danes, who, though frequently 
quelled, were never entirely tubdued, nor had ever paid 
a tincere allegiance to the crown of England. The ac- 
ceſſion of a new king ſeemed to them a favourable op- 
portunity for thaking off the yoke ; but on Edred's ap- 
pearance with an army, they made him their wonted ſuh- 
miſñions; and the king, having waſted the country with 
fire and ſword, as a puniſhment of their rebellion, 
obliged them to renew their oaths of allegiance; and he 
ſtraight retired with his forces. The obedience of the 
Dunes Jaſted no longer than the preſent terror. Pro— 
voked at the devaſtations of Edred, and even reduced by 
reccility to ſubſiſt on plunder, they broke into a new re- 
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bellion, and were again ſubdued : But the king, now 
inſtructed by experience, took greater precautions againtt 
their future revolt. He fixed Engliſh garriſons in their 
moſt conſiderable towns; and placed over them an Eng- 
lich governor, who might watch all their motions, and 
ſuppreſs any inſurrection on its firſt appearance. He 
obliged alſo Malcolm king of Scotland, to renew his 
homage for the lands which he held in England. 

Edred, though not unwarlike, nor unſit for active life, 
lay under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and 


had blindly delivered over his conſcience to the gui lance 


of Dunſtan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abbot of Glaf- 
tenbury, whom he advanced to the higheit offices, and 
who covered, under the appearance of ſanctity, the moſt 
violent and moſt inſolent ambition. Taking advantage 
of the implicit confidence repoſed in him by the king, 
this churchman imported into England a new order of 
monks, who much changed the Rate of eccleſiaſtical at- 
fairs, and excited, on their firſt eſtabliſhment, the moſt 
violent commotions. 

From the introduction of Chriſtianity among the Sax- 
ons, there had been monaſteries in England; and thetz 
eſtabliſnments had extremely multiplied, by the dona- 
tions of the princes and nobles ; whoſe ſuperſtition, de- 
rived from their ignorance and precarious life, and in- 
creaſed by remorſes for the crimes into which they were 
ſo frequently betrayed, knew no other expedient for ap- 
peaſing the Deity than a profule liberality towards the 
eccleſiaſtics. But the monks had hitherto been a ſpe- 
cies of ſecular prieſts, who lived after the manner of the 
preſent canons or prebendaries, and were both inter- 
mingled, in ſome degree, with the world, and endeavour- 
ed to render themſelves uſeful to it, They were em- 
ployed in the education of youth: They had the diſpoſal 
of their own time and induſtry: They were not ſub- 
jected to the rigid rules of an order: They had made 
no vows of implicit obedience to their ſuperiors: And 
they ſlill retained the choice, without quitting the con- 
vent, either of a married or a ſingle life. But a miitaken 
piety had produced in Italy a new fpectes of monks, 
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called Bencdictines ; who, carrying farther the plauſible 
principles of mortification, ſecluded themſelves entirely 
from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, and made 
a merit of the moit inviolable chaſtity. Theſe practices 
and principles, which ſuperſtition at firſt engendered, 
were greedily embraced and promoted by the policy of 
the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who was 
making every day great advances towards an abſolute 
ſovercignty over the eccleſiaſtics, perceived that the celi- 
bacy of the «clergy alone could break off entirely their 
connection with the civil power, and depriving them of 
every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, 
with unccaſing induſtry, the grandeur of their own or- 
der. He was {enhible that, fo long as the monks were 
induiged in marriage, and were permitted to rear fami- 
lies, they never could be ſubjeRed to ſtrict diſcipline, or 
reduced to that flavery under their ſuperiors, which was 
requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued from Rome, a 
ready and zealous obedience. Cclibacy, therefore, be- 
gan to be extolled, as the indiſpenſable duty of prieſts ; 
and the pope undertook to make all the clergy through- 
out the weſtern world renounce at once the privilege of 
marriage: A fertunate policy; but at the ſame time an 
undertaking the moſt difficult of any, fince he had the 
itrongeſt propenſities of human nature to encounter, and 
found, that the ſame connections wich the female ſex, 
which generally encourage devotion, were here un- 
favourable to the ſucceſs of his project. It is no wonder, 
thereforc, that this maſter-ſtroke of art ſhould have met 
with violent contradiction, and that the intereſts of the 
hicrarchy, and the inclinations of the prieſts, being now 
Placed in this fingular oppoſition, ſhould, notwithſtand- 
ing the continued efforts of Rome, have retarded the ex- 
ecution cf that bold ſcheme during the courſe of near 
three centuries, 

As the biſhops and parochlal clergy lived apart with 
their famtlies, and were more connected with the world, 
the hopes cf ſnecels with them were fainter, and the 

netence for making them renounce marriage was much 
Wa plauitble, But the pope, having caſt his eye = 
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the monks as the baſis of his authority, was deter- 
mined to reduce them under ſtrict rules of obedience, to 
procure them the credit of ſanctity by an appearance of 
the moſt rigid mortification, and to break off all their 
other ties which might interfere with his ſpiritual policy. 
Under pretence, therefore, of reforming abuſes, which 
were, in ſome degree, unavoidable in the ancient eſta- 
bliſhments, he had already ſpread over the ſouthern 
countries of Europe the ſevere laws of the monaltic life, 
and began to form attempts towards a like innovation 
in England. The favourable opportunity offered itſelf 
(and it was greedily ſeized), ariſing from the weak ſu- 
perſtition of Edred, and the violent impetuous character 
of Dunſtan. 

Dunſtan was born of noble parents in the weſt of 
England; and being educated under his uncle Aldhelm, 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury, had betaken himſelf to 
the eccleſiaſtical life, and had acquired ſome character in 
the court of Edmund. He was, bowever, repreſented 
to that prince as a man of licentious manners; and 
finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſpicions, his ardent 
ambition prompted him to repair h:s indifcretions, by 
running into an oppolite extreme. He ſecluded himſelf 
entirely from the world; he framed a cell fo ſmall, that 
he could neither ſtand erect in it, nor ſtretch out his 
limbs during his repoſe; and he here employed himſelf 
perpetually either in devotion or in manual labour, It 
is probable, that his brain became gradually crazed by 
theſe ſolitary occupations, and that his head was nlled 
with chimeras, which, being believed by himſelf and his 
ſtupid votaries, procured him the general character of 
ſanctity among the people. He fancied that the devil, 
among the frequent viſits which he paid him, was one 
day more earneft than uſual in his temptations; till 
Dunſtan, provoked at his importunity, ſeized him by the 
nole with a pair of red-hot pincers, as he put his head 
into the cell; and he held him there, till that malignant 
{ſpirit made the whole neighbourhood reſound with his 
bellowings. This notable exploit was ferioully credited 
and extolled by the public; it 1s- tranſmitted to poiterny 
by one who, conſidering the age in which he lived, may 
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aſs for a writer of ſome elegance“; and it inſured to 
| wa a reputation which no real piety, much leſs 
virtue, could, even in the moſt enlightened period, have 
ever procured him with the people. 1 
Supported by the character obtained in his retreat, 
Dunſtan appeared again in the world; and gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over Edred, who had ſucceeded to the 
crown, as made him, not only the director of that prince's 
conſcience, but his counſellor in the moſt momentous 
affairs of government. He was placed at the head of the 
treaſury, and being thus poſſeſſed both of power at court, 
and of credit with the populace, he was enabled to at- 
tempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous enterpriſes. Find- 
ing that his advancement had been owing to the opinion 
of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a partiſan of the 
rigid monaſtic rules; and after intreducing that reform- 
ation into the convents of Glaſtenbury and Abingdon, 
he endeavoured to render it univerſal in the kingdom. 
The minds of men were already well prepared for this 
innovation. The praiſes of an inviolable chaſtity had 
| been carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome of the 
firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the Saxons: The 
pleaſures of love had been repreſented as incompatible 
with Chriſtian perfection: And a total abſtinence from 
all commerce with the ſex was deemed ſuch a meritorious 
penance, as was ſufficient to atone for the greateſt 
enormities. The conſequence ſeemed natural, that thoſe, 
at leaſt, who officiated at the altar ſhould be clcar of this 
pollution; and when the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
which was now creeping in, was once fully eſtabliſhed, 
the reverence of the real body of Chritt in the euchariſt 
beſtowed on this argument an additional force and influ- 
ence. The monks knew how to avail themſelves of all theſe 
popular topics, and to ſet off their own character to the beſt 
advantage. They affected the greateſt auſterity of lite 


and manners: They indulged themſelves in the higheſt. 


ſtrains oi devotion : They inveighed bitterly againſt the 
vices 2nd pretended luxury of the age : They were parti. 
cularly vehement againſt the diflolute lives of the ſecular 
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clergy, their rivals: Every inſtance of libertiniſin in any 
individual of that order was repreſented as a general cor- 
ruption: And where other topics of defamation were 
wanting, their marriage became a ſure ſubject of in- 
vettive, and their wives received the name of coucubine, 
or other more opprobrious appellation. The ſecular 
clergy, on the other hand, who were numerous and rich, 
and poſſeſſed of the eccleſiaſt ical dignities, detended them- 


ſelves with vigour, and endeavoured to retaliate upon 


their adverſaries. The people were thrown into agita- 
tion; and few inſtances occur of more violent diſſenſions, 
excited by the moſt material differences in religion; or 
rather the moſt frivolous : Since it 1s a juſt remark, that 
the more affinity there is between theological parties, the 
greater commonly 1s their animoſity. 

The progreſs of the monks, which was become con- 
ſiderable, was ſomewhat retarded by the death of Edred, 
their partiſan, who expired after a reign of nine years. 
He left children; but as they were infants, his nephew 
Edwy, fon of Edmund, was placed on the throne, 


EDWY, 


(955.) EDWY, at the time of his acceſſion, was not 
above ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, was poſletied of 
the moſt amiable figure, and was even endowed, accord- 
ing to authentic accounts, with the moſt promiſing 
virtues. He would have been the favourite of his people, 
had he not unhappily, at the commencement of his reign, 
been engaged in a controverſy with the monks, whoſe 
rage neither the graces of the body nor virtues of the 
mind could mitigate, and who have purſued his memory 
with the ſame unrelenting vengeance which they exer- 
ciſed againſt his perſon and dignity during his ſhort and 
unfortunate reign. There was a beautiful princeſs of 
the royal blood called Elgiva, who had made impreſſion 
on the tender heart of Edwy; and as he was of an age 
when the force of the paſſions firſt begins to be felt, he 
had ventured, contrary to the advice of his graveſt coun- 
itllors, and the remonſtrances of the more dignified cccles 
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fiaſtics, to eſpouſe her; though ſhe was within the degrees 
of affinity, proh,vited by the canon-Iaw. As the auſte- 
rity, affected by the monks, maile bem particularly 
violent on this occaſion, Edwy enter: ained a ſtrong pre- 
poſſeſſion againit them; and ſeenied, on that account, 
determined not to ſecond their project, of expelling the 
ſeculars from all the cor vents, and of — theme 
ſelves of thoſe rich eſtabliſiments. War was therefore 
declared between the king and the monks; and the 
former ſoon found reaſon to repent his provoking ſuch 
dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, his 
nobility were aſſembled in a great hall, and were indulg- 
ing theni{elves in that riot and diſerder, which, from the 
example of their German anceſtors, had become habitual 
to the Engliſh z when Edwy, a:tratted by ſofter plea- 
tures, retired into the queen's apartment, and in that 
privacy gave reins to his fondneſs towards his wife, 
which was only moderately checked by the preſence of 
her mother. Dunſtan conjectured the reaſon of the 
king's retreat; end carrying along with him Odo, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, over whom he had gained an 
abſolute aſcendant, he burſt into the apartment, up- 
braided Edwy vi his laſciviouſneſs, probably beſtowed 
on the queen the moſt opprobrious epithet that can be 
applied her ſex, and tearing him from her arms, puſh- 
ec him back, in a diſgraceful manner, into the hanquet 
of he nohles. Edwy, though young, and oppoſed by 
the vrefudiccs of the people, found an opportunity of 
taking revenge for this public infult, He queſtioned 
Dun an concerning the adminiſtration of the treaſury 
during the reign of his predeceſſor; and when that 
miniſter refuſed to-give ny account of money expended, 
as he affirmed, by orders of the late king, he accuſed 
him of malverſa ion in his cſhce, and baniſhed him the 
kingdom. But Dunſtan's cabal was not unactive during 
his abſence : They filled the public with high panegyrics 
on his ſanctity: They exclaimed againſt the impiety of 
the king and queen : And having puiſoned the minds of 
the people by theſe declamations, they proceeded to ſtill 
more outrageous acts of violence againſt the royal autho- 
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rity. Archbiſhop Odo tent into the palace a party of 


ſoldiers, who feized the queen; and having burned her 
face with a red-!wt iron, in order to deitroy that fatal 
beauty which had teduced Edwy, they carried her by 
force into [reland, there to remain in perpetual exile, 
Edwy, finding it in vain to reliſt, was obliged to conſent 
to his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo; and a 
cataitruphe, ſtill more ditmal, awaited the unhappy 
Elgiva. That amiable princeſs being cured of her 
woundds, and having even ooliterated the ſcars with which 
Odo had hopud tv deface her beauty, returned into 
England, and was flying to the embraces of the king, 
whom the {ti!] regarded as her huſband; when ihe fell 
into the hands of a party whom the primate had ſeat to 
intercept her. Notlung but her death could now give 
ſecurity to Odo and the monks; and the moſt cruel 
death was requiſite to ſatiate their vengeance. She was 
hamitringedz and expired a few days after at Gioceiter 
in the moſt acute torments. The Engliſh, blinded with 
ſuperſtition, inſtcud of being ſhocked with his inhu— 
manit/, exclaum-4t that the nnsfortunes of Edwy and his 
contont were a juſt judgment for their diſſolute contempt 
of the eccictaitical ſtatutes. They even proceeded to 
rebeliion ageinſt tir ſovereign; and having placed 
Edgar at tiicir hen, the younger brother of Edwy, a boy 
of ilurtcen yes of ange, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion 
ot Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia; and chaſed 
Edwy into the ſouthern counties. That it might not 
be doubtful at whole inſtigation this revolt was under- 
taken, Dunitan returned into England, and took upon 
him the government of Edgar and his party. He was 
firſt initalicd in the ſee of Worceſter, then in that of 
London, and, on Odo's death, and the violent expulſion 
of Brithelm, his ſucceſſor. in that of Canterbury; of all 
which he long kept poſſeſſion. Odo is tranſmitted to us 
by the monks under the character of a man ct piety : 
Dunſtan was even canonized; and is one of thoſe nume- 
rous ſaints or the fame ſtamp who ditgrace the Romich 
calendar. Meanwhiic the unhappy Edwy was excom= 
municated, and purſucd with unicleuting te 
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but his death, which happened ſoon after, freed his ene. 
mies from all farther inquietude, and gave Edgar peace- 
able poiſciſion of the government *. 


EDGAR. 


THIS prince, who mounted the throne in ſuch early 
youth, ſoon dilcovercd an excellent capacity in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs; and his reign 1s one of the moſt 
fortunate that we meet with in the ancient Englith 
hiſtory, He ſhowed no averſion to war; he made the 
wiſeſt preparations againſt invaders : And by this vigour 
and foreſight he was enabled, without any danger of 
ſuffering inſults, to indulge his inclination towards 

eace, and to employ himſelf in ſupporting and improv- 
ing the internal government of his kingdom, He main- 
tained a body of diſciplined troops; which he quartered 
in the north, in order to keep the mutinous Northum— 
brians in ſubjection, and to repel the inroads of the 
Scots, He built and ſupported a powerful navy; and 
that he might retain the ſeamen in the practice of their 
duty, and always preſent a formidable armament to his 
enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the coalt, and 
ordered them to make, from time to time, the circuit of 
his dominions F. The foreign Danes dared not to ap- 

roach a country which appeared in ſuch a poſture of 
defence: The domeſtic Danes ſaw inevitable deſtruction 
to be the conſequence of their tumults and inſurrections: 
The neighbouring ſovereigns, the king of Scotland, the 
princes of Wales, of the iſle of Man, of the Orkneys, 
and even of Ireland, were reduced to pay ſubmiſſion to ſo 
formidable a monarch. He carried his ſuperiority to a 
great height, and might have excited an univerſal com- 
bination againſt him, had not his power been ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, as to deprive his enemics of all hopes of 
ſhaking it. It is ſaid, that, reſiding once at Cheſter, and 
having purpoſed to go by water to the abbey of St. John 


* See note [B] at the end of the volume, 
| wee note [C] at the cnd of the volume. 
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the Baptiſt, he obliged eight of his tributary princes to 
row him in a barge upon the Dee. The Engliſh hiſto. 
rians are fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III. 
king of Scots, among the number : The Scottiſh hiſto- 
rians either deny the fact, or aſſert that their king, if 
ever he acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal to Edgar, did him 
homage, not tor his crown, but for the dominions which 
he held in England. 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained his 
authority, and preſerved public peace, was the paying 
of court to Dunſtan and the monks, who had at firit 
placed him on the throne, and who, by their pretenſions 
to ſuperior ſanctity and purity of manners, had acquired 
an aicendant over the people. He tavoured their ſcheme 
for diſpoſſeſſing the ſecular canons of all the monaſteries ; 
he beitowed preferment on none but their partiſans ; he 
allowed Dunttan to reſign the ſee of Worceſter into the 
hands of Oiwald, one of his creatures; and to place 
Ethelwold, another of them, in that of Wincheſter ; he 
contulted theſe prelates in the adminiſtration of all eccie- 
fiaitical, and even in that of many civil affairs; anl 
though the vigour of his own gemus prevented him from 
being implicitly guided by them, the king and the 
biſhops found ſuch advantages in their mutual agree- 
ment, that they always acted in concert, and united their 
influence in preſerving the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the 
new order of monks in all the convents, Edgar fum- 
moned a general council of the prelates and the heads of 
the religious orders. He here inveighed againft the 
diſſolute lives of the ſecular clergy ; the ſmallnels of their 
tonſure, which, it is probable, maintained no longer 
any reſemblance to the crown of thorns ; their negligence 
in attending the exerciſe of their function; their mixing 
with the laity in the pleaſures of gaming, hunting, dan- 
cing, and ſinging; and their openly living with concu— 
bines, by which it is commonly ſuppoſed he m-ant their 
wives. He then turned himſelf to Dunſtan the primate; 
and in the name of king Edred, wiom he ſuppoſes to 
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look down from heuven with indignation againſt all thoſe 
enormities, he thus addreſſed him: “It is yon, Dunſtan, 
& by whole advice I founded monaſteries, buiit churches, 
& and expended my treaſure in the {upport of religion 
& and rclig ous houſes, Yeu were my counſellor and 
& atkitant in all my ſchemes: You were the director of 
& my conſcience: Tc you I vas obedient in all things. 
& When did you call for {upplics, which I refuſed you? 
« Was wy aſſiſtance ever waniing te the poor? Did 1 
& deny ſupport and efiabliſiments to the cler gy and the 
© convents? Did 1 not heniken to your inſtructions, 
% who teld me that cheie chorities were, of all others, 
& the mult gratetul to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual 
& fund toi; the fupport of gien? And are all cur 
& pious endeavours now iruſtratred by the diſlo.ute lives 
& of the prieſts? Not that I 1;row any blame on you: 
& You hive reaſoned, beiou;ht, inculcated, inveighed ; 
& Bit it now behoves you to we ſharper and more vigor» 
. guss icmedes; ard conjoining your ſpiritual autho- 
& rity with the civii powers, to purge effectually the tem- 
« vie of Ged from thieves and intruders.” It is eaſy 
to imugine, that this harangue had the deſired effect; and 
that, when the king and p:elates thus concurred with 
the popular prietudices, it was not long before the monks 
prevailed, and cſtabliſſied their new diſcipline in almoſt 
all the convents. 

We may remark, that the declametions againſt the 
ſecular clergy are, boih here and ir all the hiſtorians, 
conveyed in gencral terms; and as that order of men 
are commonly refrained by the decency of their cha- 
rafter, it is diſſicult to believe that the complaints againſt 
their diſlolute manners could be to univerſally juſt as is 
pretended. It is more probable that the monks paid 
court to the populace by an affected auſterity of life; and 
repreſenting the moſt innocent liberties, taken by the 


other clergy, as great and unpardonable enormities, 


thereby prepared the way for the increaſe of their own 


power and influence. Edgar, however, like a true pol1- 


tician, concurred with the prevailing party; and he even 
indulged them in pretenions, which, though they might, 


when 
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when complied with, engage the monks to ſupport royal 
authority during his own reign, proved afterwards dane 
gerous to his ſucceſſors, and gave diſturbance to the 
whole civil power. He ſeconded the policy of the court 
of Rome, in granting to ſome monaſteries an exemption 
from epiſcopal juriſdiction: He allowed the convents, 
even thoſe of royal foundation, to uſurp the election of 
their own abbot: And he admitted their forgeries of 
ancient charters, by which, from the pretended grant 
of former kings, they alſumed many privileges and 
immunities. 

Theſe merits of Edgar have procured him the higheft 
panegyrics from the monks ; and be is tranſmitted to 
us, not only under the character of a conſummate ſtateſ- 
man and an active prince, praiſes to wh.ch ne ſeems to 
have been juſtiy entitled, but under that of a great ſaint 
and a man of virtue. But nothing could more betra 
both his hypocriſy in inveighing agunit the !icentiouſe 
nels of the ſecular clergy, and the intereſted ſpirit of his 
partifans, in beſtowing ſuch euiogies on his piety, than 
the utual tenour of his conduct, nich was ſicegtious 
to the higheſt degree, and violated every law, human and 
divine. Yet thoſe very monks, who, as we are told by 
Ingulf, a very ancient hiſtorian, had no idea of any 
moral or religious merit, except chattity and ohe ſience, 
not only connived at his enormities, but loa ed him 
with the greateſt praiſes. Hiſtory. however, has pre- 
ſerved ſome inſtances of his amours, from which, as 
from a ſpecimen, we may form a coo'e*ture of the reſt, 

Edgar broke into a convent, carried off Editha, 2 nun, 
by force, and even committed violence on her perſon. 
For this act of ſacrilege he was reprimanded by Dunſtan ; 
and that he might reconcile himſelf to the church, he was 
obliged not to ſeparate from his mitreis, but to abſtain 
from wearing his crown during ſeven vears, and to de- 
prive himſelf ſo long of that vain ornament : A puniſh- 
ment very unequal to that which hal been inflicted on 
the unfortunate Edwy, who, for a marriage which in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe could only de{zrve the name of irregu 
lar, was expelled his kingdom, ſaw his queen treated 
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with ſingular barbarity, was loaded with calumnies, and 
has been repreſented to us under the mott odious colours. 
Such 1s the aſcendant which may be attained, by hypo- 
criſy and cabal, over mankind ! 

There was another miſtreſs of Edgar's with whom he 
firſt formed a connection by a kind ef accident. Pulling 
one day by Andover, he judged in the houte of a noble- 
man, whoſe daughter, being endowed with ail the graces 
or perſon and behaviour, inflamed him at firſt tight with 
the higheſt deſire; and he reſolved by any expedient to 
gratify it. As he had not leiſure to employ courtihip or 
addrels for attaining his purpoſe, he went directiy to her 
mother, declared the violence of his paſſion, and deſired 
that the young lady might be allowed to pats that very 
night with him. The mother was a woman of virtue, 
and determined not to diſhonour her daughter and her 
family by compliance; but being well acquainted with 
the impetuoſity of the king's temper, the thought it 
would be eaſter, as well as ſafer, to deceive than reiuſe 
him. She feigned therefore a ſubmiſſion to his will; 
but ſecretly ordered a waiting-maid, of no dilagreeabie 
figure, to ſteal into the king's bed, after all the company 
fhould be retired to reſt. In the morning, before day- 
break, the damſel, agreeably to the injunctions of her 
miſtreſs, offered to retire; but Edgar, who had no 
reſerve in his pleaſures, and whote love to his bed fellow 
was rather inflamed by enjoyment, icfuſed his conſent, 
and employed force and intreaties to detain her. Elfleda 
(for that was the name of the maid), truſting to her own 
charms, and to the love with which, ſhe hoped, ſhe had 
now inſpired the king, made probably but a faint 
reſiſtance ;z and the return of light diſcovered the deceit 
to Edgar. He had paſſed a night fo much to his ſatiſ- 
faction, that he expreſied no diſpleaſure with the old 
lady on account of her fraud; his love was transferred 
to Elfleda ; ſhe became his favourite miſtreſs; and main- 
tained her aſcendant over him till his marriage with 
Elfrida. 

The circumſtances of his marriage with this lady were 
more iingular and more criminal. Elfrida was ——— 

an 
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and heir of Olgar earl of Devonſhire; and though ſhe 
had been educated in the country, and had never ap- 
peared at court, ſhe had filled ati England witn the re- 
putation of her beauty. Edgar himſcit, who was indif- 
ferent to no accounts of this nature, found his curioaty 
excited by the frequent pinegyrics which he heard of 
Elfrida; and reflecting on her nohle birth, he reſolved, 
if he found her charms anſwerable to their fame, to ob- 
tain poſſeſſion of her on honourable terms. He come 
municated his intention to earl Athetwold, his favourite; 
but uſed the precaution, before he made any advances 
to her parents, to order that nobleman, on ſome pre- 
tence, to pay them a viit, and to bring him a certain 
account of the beauty of their daughter. Athelwold, 
when introduced to the young lady, found general re- 
port to have fallen thort of the truth; and being ataated 
by the moſt vehement love, he determined to ſacriſice to 
his new paſſion his fidelity to his matter, and to the truit 
repoſad in him. He returned to Edgar, and told him, 
that the riches alone, and high quality of Eltrida, had 
been the ground of the admiration paid her, and that her 
charms, far from being anywi.e extraordinary, would 
have been overiooked in a woman of inferior ſtation, 
When he had, by this deceit, diverted the King from 
his purpoſe, he took an opportunity, after ſome interval, 
of turning again the converſation on Elfrida: He re- 
marked, that though the parentage and fortune of the 
lady had not produced on him, as on others, any illuſion 
with regard to her beauty, he could not forbear reflects 
ing that the would, on the whole, be an advantageous 
match for him, and migin, by her birth and riches, 
make him ſufficient compentation for the homelineſs of 
her perſon. If the king, therefore, gave his approbation, 
he was determined to make propotais in his own behalt 
to the earl of Devonſhire, and doubted not to obtain his, 
as well as the young lady's conſent to the marriage. 
Edgar, pleaſed with an expedient for eftabliinng his 
favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to execute 
his purpoſe, but forwarded his ſucceſs by his recom- 
mendations to the parents of Elfrida; and Athelwold 
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was ſoon made happv in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, 
Dreading, however, the detection of the artifice, he em- 
ployed every pretence tor detaining Eltrida in the coun- 
try, and for keeping her at a diſtan ce from Edgar. 

The violent paſſion of Athelwolt had rendered him 
blind to the neceſſary conſequences which mult attend 
his conduct, and the advantages which the numerous 
enemies that always purſue a reyal favourite, would, by 
its means, be able to make againit him. Edgar was ſoon 
informed of the truth; but before he would execute ven- 
geance on Atheiwold's treachery, he reſolved to ſatisfy 
himſelf with his own eyes of the certainty and full extent 
of his guilt. He told him, that he intended to pay him 
a viſit in his caſtie, and be ntroduced to the acquaint- 
ance of his new-married wife; and Athelwold, as he 
could not retuſe the horour, only ciaved leave to go 
before him a few hours, that he might the bet er prepare 
every thing for his reception. He then diſcovered the 
whole matter to Eifrida; and begged her, it the had 
any regard either to her own honour or his lite, to con- 
ceal from Edgar, by every circumttance cf drels and 
behaviour, that tatal beauty which had feduced him from 
fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed him into ſo many 
falſehoods. Elfrida promiſed compliance, though no- 
thing was farther from her intentions. She deemed her- 
ſelf little beholden to Athelwold ior a paſſion which had 
deprived her of a crown; and knowing the force of her 
own charms, ſhe did not deſpair even yet of reaching 
that dignity, of which her huſband's artifice had he- 
reaved her. She appeared before the king with all the 
advantages which the richeſt ature and the moit engaging 
airs could beſtow upon her, and the excited at once in 
his botom the highett love towards herfeif, and the moſt 
furious deſire ot revenge againit her huſband. He knew, 
however, to difſemb.e theſe pailiunsz and ſeducing 
Athelwold into a woud, on pretence of hunting, he 
ſtabbed Him with his own hand, and toon after publicly 
eſpouicd Elfrida. 

Before we conclude our account of this re gn, we 
mult mention two Circuiitanccs, Wa.ch are 1. nlarked 


by 


by hiſtorians. The reputation of Edgar allured a great 
number of foreigners to viſit his court; and he gave 
them encouragement to ſettle in England. We are told 
that they imported all the vices of their reſpective coun- 
tries, and contributed to corrupt the ſimple manners of 
the natives: But as this ſimplicity of manners, fo highly 
and otten fo injudiciouſly extolled, did not preſerve them 
from barhbarity and treachery, the greateſt of all vices, 
and the molt incident to a rude uncultivated people, we 
ought perhaps to deem their acquaintance with foreigners 
rather an advantage; as it tended to enlarge their views, 
and to cure them of thoſe illiberal prejudices and ruſtic 
manners to which itlanders are often ſubject, 

Another remarkable incident of this reign was the ex- 
tirpation of wolves from England. This advantage was 
at ained by the induſtrious policy of Edgar. He took 
great pains in hunting and purſuing thoſe ravenous 
animals; and when he found that all that eſcaped him 
had taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, 
he changed the tribute of money impoſed on the Welſh 
princes by Athelſtan, his predeceſſor, into an annual 
tribute of three hundred heads of wolves; which pro- 
duced ſuch diligence in hunting them, that the animal 
has been no more ſeen in this iſland. 

Edgar died, after a reign of ſixteen years, and in the 
thirty-third of his age. He was ſucceeded by Edward, 
whom he had by his firſt marriage with the daughter of 
carl Ordmer, 


EDWARD THE MARTYR. 


(957.) THE ſucceſſion of this prince, who was only 
fificen ycars of age at his father's death, did not take 
place without much difficulty and oppoiition. Elfrida, 
his ſtep-mother, had a fon, Ethelred, ſeven years old, 
whom the attempted to raiſe to the throne : She affirmed, 
that Edgar's marriage with the mother of Edward was 
expolcd to inſuperable objections ; and as ſhe had pol- 
ſelled great credit with her huſband, ſhe had found means 
to acquire partiſans, who ſeconded all her pretenſions. 


But 
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But the title of Edward was ſupported by many advan- 
tages. He was appointed ſucceſſor by the wiil of his 
father: He was approaching to man's eſtate, and might 
ſcon be able to take into his own hands the reins of 
government: The principal nobility, dreading the im- 
perious temper of Elirida, were averſe to her ſon's go- 
vernment, which muſt enlarge her authority, and pro- 
bably put her in poſſeſſion of the regency: Above all, 
Dunſtan, whoſe character of ſanctity had given him the 
higheſt credit with the people, had eipouſed the cauſe of 
Edward, over whom he had already acquired a great 
aſcendant ; and he was determined to execute the will of 
Edgar in his favour. To cut off ali oppoſitè pretenſions, 
Dunſtan reſolutely anointed and crowned the young 
rince at Kingſton; and the whole kingdom, without 
— diſpute, ſubmitted to him. 
It was of great importance to Dunſtan and the monks, 
to place on the throne a king favourable to their cauſe x 
The ſecular clergy had fti!] partiſans in England, who 
wiſhed to ſupport them in the poſſeſſion of the convents, 
and of the eccleſiaitical authority. On the firſt intelli- 
gence of Edgar's death, Alfere, duke of Mercia, ex- 
led the new orders of monks from all the monaſteries 
which lay within his juriſdiction; but Elfwin duke of 
Eaſt-Anglia, and Brithnot duke of the Eaſt- Saxons, 
protected them within their territories, and inſiſted upon 
the execution of the late laws enacted in their favour. 
In order to ſettle this controverſy, there were ſummoned 
ſeveral ſynods, which, according to the practice of thoſe 
times, conſiſted partly of eceleſiaſtical members, partiy 
of the lay nobility. The monks were able to prevail in 
theſe aſſemblies 3 though, as it appears, contrary to the 
ſecret wiſhes, if not the declared inclination, of the 
leading men in the nation: They had more invention in 
forging miracles to ſupport taeir cauſe z or having been 
ſo fortunate as to obtain, by tneir pretended auſteritics, 
the character of piety, their miracles were more credited 
by the populace. 
In one ſynod, Dunſtan, finding the majority of votes 


againſt him, role up, and informed the audience that 
he 
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he had that inſtant received an immediate revelation in 
behalf of the monks: The aſſembly was fo aſtoniſhed at 
mis intelligence, or probably fo overawed by the popu- 
lace, that they proceeded no farther in their deliberations. 
In another ſynod, a voice iſſued from the crucifix, and 
i1:0;mcd the members, that the eſtablihment of the 
ones was founded on the will of heaven, and could not 
be oppoſed without impicty. But the miracle performed 
in the third ſynod was ſtill more alarming : The floor 
cf the hall in which the aſſembly met ſunk of a ſudden, 
and a great number of the members were either bruiſed 
or Kei by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunſtan 
had that day prevented the king from attending the 
ſynod, and that the beam, on which his own chair ſtood, 
was the only one that did not fink under the weight of 
the aſſembly: But theſe errcumſtances, inſtead of be- 
getting any ſuſpicion of contrivance, were regarded as 
the ſureſt proof of the immediate interpoſition of Provi- 
dence in behalf ot thoſe favourites of heaven. 

Edward lived four years after his acceſſion, and there 
palted nothing memorable during his reign. His death 
alone was memorable and tragical. This young prince 
wis endowed with the moſt amiable innocence of man- 
ners; and as his own intentions were always pure, he 
was incapable of entertaining any ſuſpicion againſt 
others. Though his ſtep-mother had oppoſed his ſuc- 
ceſſion, and had raiſed a party in favour of her own 
fon, he always ſhewed her marks of regard, and even 
expreſſed, on all occaſions, the moſt tender affection 
towards his brother. He was hunting one day in Dor- 
ſtihire; and being led by the chaſe near Corfe-caſtle, 
where Elfrida reſided, he took the opportunity of paying 
ker a vitit, unattended by any of his retinue, and he 
thercby preſented her with the opportunity which ſhe had 
long wiſhed for. After he had mounted his horſe, he 
deſired ſome liquor to be brought him: While he was 
holding the cup to his head, a ſervant of Elfrida ap- 
proached him, and gave him a ſtab behind. The 
prince, finding himſelf wounded, put ſpurs to his horſe; 
but becoming faint by loſs of blood, he fell from the 

ſaddle, 
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ſaddle, his foot ſtuck in the ſtirrup, 2nd he was dragged 
along by his unruly horſe till he expired. Being tracked 
by the blood, his body was found, and was privateiy 
interred at Wareham by his ſervants. 

The youth and innocence of this prince, with his 
tragical death, begat ſuch compaſſion among the people, 
that they believed miracles to be wrought at his tomb; 
and they gave him the appellation of Martyr, though 
his murder had no connexion with any religious princi— 
ple or opinion. Elfrida built monaſteries, and pertormed 
many penances, in order to atone for her guilt ; but 
could never, by all her hypocriſy or remorſes, recover 
the good opinion of the public, though ſo eafily deluded 
in thoſe ignorant ages. 
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CHAP, III. 


Ethelred Settlement of the Normans— Edmond Iron ſide 
—Canute—Harold Harefoot—Hardicanute—Edward 
the Confefſor—Harold. 


ETHEL RED. 
(978.) THE freedom which England had fo long 


enjoyed from the depredations of the Danes, 

ſeems to have proceeded, partly from the eſt1bl;iſhments 
which that piratical nation had obtained in the nort'i of 
France, and which employed all their ſuperfluous hands 
to people and maintain them; partly — the vigour 
and warlike ſpirit of a long race of Engliſh princes, who 
reſerved the kingdom in a poſture of defence by ſea and 
— and either prevented or repelled every attempt of 
the invaders. But a new generation of men being 
now ſprung up in the northern regions, who could no 
longer diſburthen themſelves on Normandy; the Engliſfi 
had reaſon to dread that the Danes would again viſit an 
iſland to which they were invited, both by the memory 
of their paſt ſucceſſes, and by the expectation of aſſiſtance 
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from their countrymen, who, though long eſtabliſned in 
me kingdom, were not yet thoroughly incorporated 
with the natives, nor had entirely forgotten their in- 
v<trrate habits of war and depredation. And as the 
reigning prince was a minor, and even when he attained 
to man's eſtate, never diſcovered either courage or ca- 
pacity {utficient to govern his own ſubfects, much Jeſs 
to repel a formidable enemy, the pcople migit juſtly 
au prchend the worlt calamities from fo dangerous a 
cxiſis. 

Tlie Danes, before they durſt attempt any important 

terpril? againſt England, made an mceumderable de- 


lccut by way of trial; and having landed om {even 
velicis near Southampton (981), they ravaged the coun- 
try, enriched themſelves by ſpoil, and departed with 
impunity. Six years after, they made a like attempt 
in the welt, and met with like tucceis, The invaders, 
having now found affairs in a very different ſituation 
from that in which they formerly appeared, encouraged 
their countrymen to atlemble a greater force, and to 
hope for mere conlidetable advantages. They landed 
in £tflex (991), under the command ot two leaders; and 
ing Geteated and ſlain. at Maidon, Brithnot, duke of 
wat county, who ventured, with a mall body, to at- 
teck them, they ſpread their devaitations over all the 
neighbouring provinces, In this cxiremity, Etheired, 
to whom hiſtorians give the epithet of the Uzready, in- 
cad of rouſing his people to defend with courage their 
Lonour and their property, hearkened to the advice of Si- 
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| riclus archbithop of Canterbury, which was ſecended 
| by many of the degenerate nobliny; and paying the 


enemy the ſam of ten thouland pounis, he biibed them 
to depart the kingdom. This fhametul expedient was 
atiencied with the {ſucceſs which might be expected. The 
Panes next year appcared off the eaſtern coat, in hopes 
of inbduing a people who defended themſclyes by their 
| money, which invited aſſailants, inſtcad of their arms, 
| which repelicd them. But the Engliſh, feniibie of their 
t U, had, in the interval, aſſembied in a pieat council, 
and had determined to collect at Londen a Het able io 
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give battle to the enemy; though that judicions mea— 
ſure failed of ſucceſs, from the treachery of Alfric duke 
of Mercia, whoſe name is infamous in the annals of that 
age, by the calamities which his repeated perfidy brought 
upon his country. This nobleman had, in 983, tuc- 
cceded to his father, Alfere, in that extenſive command; 
but being deprived of it two years after, and ban; ſhed 
the kingdom, he was obliged to employ all his intrigue, 
and all his power, which was too great for a ſubject, to 
be reſtored to his country, and reinſtated in his autho- 
rity. Having had experience of the credit and malevo- 
lence of his enemies, he thencetcrth truſted for ſecurity, 
not to his ſervices, or to the affections of his fe low- 
citizens, but to the inflience which he ha d obtained over 
his vaſſals, and to the public caiamit! es, which he 
thought muſt, in every revolution, render his aſſiſtance 
neceſſary. Having fixed this refolution, he determined 
to prevent all ſuch Tvccefles as might eſtabliſli the royal 
authority, or render his own fituation dependent or pre- 
carious. As the Engliſh had formed the plan of tur- 
rounding and deitroying the Daniſh fleet in hs Wocur, he 
privately informed the enemy of their danger; and vhe: 
they put to ſea, in conſequence of this 2 he 
deſerted to them, with the ſquadron under his com- 
mand, the night before the engagement, and thereby 
diſappointed all the efforts of his countrymen. Ethelred, 
enraged at his perſidy, ſcized his ſon Alfgar, and orc (ered 
his eyes to be put out. But ſuch was the power of Al- 
fric, that he again forced himielf into authority; and 
though he had given this ſpecimen of his character, and 
received this gi icvous provocation, it was found neceſ- 


ſary to entruſt him anew with the government of Mcr- 


cia. This conduct of the court, which in all its cir- 
cumſtances is to ba:hurous, weak, and! impr udent, both 


merited and prognoſtica:cd the moſt grievous calami— 


tics, 
* FRAY. 


(993) The northern invaders, now well acquainted 
with the deſen celed 5 condition of J. ngland, made a PVCUr- 
ful deicent under the command of Sweyn king of Den— 
mark, and Olave king 3 of Norway; and failing up the 
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Humber, ſpread on all ſides their deſtructive ravages. 
Lindeſey was laid waſte; Banbury was deſtroyed; and 
all the Northumbrians, though moſtly of Daniſh de- 
ſcent, were conſtrained either to join the invaders, or to 
ſuffer under their depredations. A powerful army was 
aſſembled to oppole the Danes, and a general action en- 
jued ; but the Engliſh were deſerted in the battle, from 
the cowardice or treachery of their three leaders, all 
of them men of Daniſh race, Frena, Frithegiſt, and God- 
win, who gave the example of a ſhameful flight to the 
troops under their command. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and ſtill more by the 
contempt which it inſpired for their enemy, the pirates 
ventured to attack the centre of the kingdom; and. en- 
tering the Thames in ninety-four veſſels, laid ſiege to 
London, and threatened it with total deſtru&tion. But 
the citizens, alarmed at the danger, and firmly united 
among themſelves, made a bolder defence than the 
cowardice of the nobility and gentry gave the invaders 
reaſon to apprehend ; and the beſiegers, after ſuffering 
the greateſt hardſhips, were finally fruſtrated in their 
attempt. In order to revenge themſelves, they laid waſte 
Eilex, Suſſex, and Hampſhire; and having there pro- 
cured horſes, they were thereby enabled to ſpread, 
through the more inland counties, the fury of their de- 
une In this extremity, Ethelred and his nobles 
ad recourſe to the former expedient; and ſending am- 
baſſadors to the two northern kings, they promiſed 
them ſubſiſtence and tribute, on condition they would, 
for the preſent, put an end to their ravages, and ſoon 
after depart the kingdom. Sweyn and Olave agreed to 
the terms, and peaceably took up their quarters at 
Southampton, where the tum of ſixteen thoutand pounds 
was paid to them. Olave even made a journey to An- 
cover, where Ethelred reſided; and he received the rite 
of confirmation from the Engliſh biſhops, as well as 
many rich preſents from the king. He here promited 
that he would never more infeſt the Engliſh territories ; 
and he faithfully fulfilled the engagement. This prince 
receives the appellation of St. Olave from the church of 
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Rome; and, notwithſtanding the general preſumption 
whichi lies either againſt the underitanding or morals of 
every cuc who in thote ignorant ages was dignified with 
that title, he ſeems to have been a man of merit and of 
virtue. Sweyn, though Jeſs ſcrupulous than Olave, 
was conſtrained, upon the departure of the Norwegian 
eee to evacuate alſo the Kingdom with all his fol- 
owers. 

(997.) This compoſition brought only qs ſhort inter- 
val to the miſeries of the Engliſh. The Damth pirates 
appeared ſoon after in the Sererne; and having com- 
mitted ſpoil in Wales, as well as in Cornwal and De- 
vonſhire, they failed round to the ſouth coaſt, and enter- 
ing the Tamar, completed the devaſtation of theſe two 
counties. They then returned to the Briſtol channel ; 
and penetrating into the country by the Avon, ſpread 
themſelves over all that neighbourhood, and carried fire 
and ſword even into Dortetſhire. They. next (998) 
changed the ſeat of war; and after ravaging the Ille of 
Wight, they entered the Thames and Medway, and laid 
ſicge to Rocheſter, where they defeated the Kentiſh-men 


in a pitched battle. After this victory, the whole pro- 


vince of Kent was made a ſcene of ſlaughter, fire, and 
devaſtation. The extremity of theſe miteries forced the 
Engliſh into counſels for common deicnce both by ſea 
and land; but the weakneſs of the king, the divitions 
among the nobility, the treachery of ſome, the cowardice 
of othcrs, the want of concert in all, fruſtrated every 
endeavour: Their flects and armies either came too late 
to attack the enemy, or were repulſed with d:ſhgnour ; 
and the people were thus equally ruined by reſiſtance 
or by ſubmiſſion. The Engliſh, therefore, deſtitute 
both of prudence and unanimity in council, of courage 
and conduct in the field, had recourſe to the ſame weak 
expedient which by expciience they had already found ſo 
ineffectual: They cticred the Danes to buy peace, by 
paying theft a large jvm of money. Theſe ravages 
role continually in their demands; and now required 
the payment of 24 o pounds, to which the Engliſh 
were 10 mean and mprudent as to ſubmit, The depar- 
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ture of the Danes procured them another ſhort interva. 
of repoſe, which they enjoyel as if it were to be per- 


| petual, without making any effectual preparations for a 


more vigorous reſiſtance upon the next return of the 
enemy. 

Beſj-les receiving this ſum, the Danes were engaged 
dy another motive to depart a kingdom which appeared 
ſo little in a ſituation to reſiſt their efforts: They were 
invited over by their countrymen in Normandy, who at 
this time were hard preſſec by the arms of Robert king 
of France, and who found it difficuit to defend the ſet. 
tlement which, with ſo much advantage to themſelves 
and glory to their nation, they had made in that coun- 
try. It is probable alſo, that Ethelred, obſerving the 
cloſe connections thus maintained among ail the Danes, 
however divided in government or fituation, was de- 
ſirous of forming an alliance with that formidable peo- 

le: For this purpoſe, being now a widower, he made 

bis addreſſes to Emma, fiſter to Richard II. duke of 
Normandy, and he ſoon ſucceeded in his negotiation; 
The princeſs came over this year (1001) to England, 
and was married to Ethelred. 

In the end of the ninth, and beginning of the tenth 
century, when the north, not yet exhauſted by that mul- 
titude of people, or rather nations, which ſhe had ſuc. 
ceſſively emitted, ſent forth a new race, not of con- 

ucrors, as before, but of pirates and ravagers, who in- 
{ed the countries pofſeiſed by her once warlike ſons ; 
lived Rollo, a petty prince or chieftain of Denmark, 
whoſe valour and abilities ſoon engaged the attention of 
his countrymen. He was expoſed in his youth to the 
Jealouſy of the king of Denmark, who attacked his 
ſmall but independent principality; and who, being 
foiled in every aſſault, had recourſe at laſt to perfidy for 
effecting his purpoſe, which he had often attempted in 
vain by force of arms: He lulled Rollo into ſecurity by 
an inſidious peace; and falling ſuddenly upon him, 
murdered his brother and his braveſt officers, and forced 
him to fly for ſafety into Scandinavia, Here many of 
bis ancient ſubjects, induced partly by affection to their 
N 2 Prince, 
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prince, partly by the oppreſſions of the Daniſh monarch, 
ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and offercd to 
follow him in every enterpriſe. Rollo, inſtead of at- 
tempting to recover his paternal domintons, where he 
mult expect a vigorous reſiſtance from the Danes, deter. 
mined to purſue an eafier but more important under. 
taking, and to make his fortune, in imitation of his 
countrymen, by pillaging the richer and more ſouthern 
coalts of Europe. He collected a body of troops, which, 
like that of all thoſe ravagers, was compoſed of Nor. 
wegians, Swedes, Friſians, Danes, and adventurcrs of 
all nations, who, being accuſtomed to a roving unſcttled 
life, took delight in nothing but war and plunder. His 
reputation brought him aſſociates from all quarters; and 
a viſion, which he pretended to have appeared to him in 
his ſleep, and which, according to his interpretation of 
it, prognoſticated the greateſt ſucceſſes, proved alſo a 
powerful incentive with thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
people. 

The firſt attempt made by Rollo was on England, 
near the end of Alfred's reign z when that great mo- 
narch, having ſettled Guthrum and his followers in 
Eaſt-Anglia, and others of thoſe freebooters in North- 
umberland, and having reſtored peace to his haraſſed 
country, had eſtabliſhed the moſt excellent military as 
well as civil inſtitutions among the Er:gliih. The pru- 
dent Dane, finding that no advantages could be gained 
over ſuch a people, governed by ſuch a prince, ſoon 
turned his enterpriſes againſt France, which he feund 
more expoſed to his inroads; and during the reigns of 
Eudes, an uſurper, and of Charles the Simple, a weak 
prince, he committed the molt deſtructive ravages both 
on the inland and maritime provinces of that kingdom. 
The French, having no means of defence againſt a 
Jeader, who united all the vaiour of his countrymen with 
the policy of more civilized nations, were obliged to 
ſubmit to the expedient practiſed by Alfred, and to offer 
the invaders a ſettlement in ſome of thoſe provinces which 
they had depopulated by their arms, 


The 
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The reaſon why the Danes for many years purſued 
meaſures ſo different from thoſe which had been em- 
braced by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, 
Lombards, and other northern conquerors, was the great 
difference in the method of attack which was practiſed 
by theſe ſeveral nations, and to which the nature of their 
reſpective ſituations neceſſarily confined them. The lat- 
ter tribes, living in an inland country, made incurſions 
by land upon the Roman empire; and when they enter- 
ed far into the frontiers, they were obliged to carry along 
with them their wives and families, whom they had no 
hopes of ſoon reviſiting, and who could not otherwiſe 
participate of their plunder. This circumſtance quickly 
made them think of forcing a ſettlement in the provinces 
which they had overrun ; and theſe barbarians, ſpread- 
ing themſelves over the country, found an intereſt in 
protecting the property and induſtry of the people whom 
they had ſubdued. But the Danes and Norwegians, in- 
vited by their maritime ſituation, and obliged to main- 
tain themſelves in their uncultivated country by fiſhing, 
had acquired ſome experience of navigation; and in their 
military excurſions purſued the method prattifed againſt 
the Roman empire by the more early Saxons: They 
made deſcents in ſmall bodies from their ſhips, or rather 
boats, and ravaging the coaſts, returned with the booty 
to their families, whom they could not conveniently 
carry along with them in thoſe hazardous enterpriſes. 
But when they increafed their armaments, made incur « 
ſions into the inland countries, and found it ſafe to re- 
main longer in the midft of the enfeebled enemy, the 
had been accuſtomed to crowd their veſſels with their 
wives and children, and having no longer any tempta- 
tion to return to their own country, they willingly em- 
braced an opportunity of ſettling in the warm climates 
and cultivated fields of the ſouth, 

Affairs were in this ſituation with Rollo and his fol- 
lowers, when Charles propoſed to relinquiſh to them 
part of the province formerly called Neuſtria, and to 


purchaſe peace on thele hard conditions. After all the 
| N 3 terms 
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terms were fully ſettled, there appeared only one circum- 
ſtance ſhocking to the haughty Dane: He was required 
to do homage to Charles for this province, and to put 
himielt in that humiliating poſture impoſed on vaſlals 
by the rites of the feudal law. He long refuſed to 
ſubmit to this indignity; but being unwilling to loſe 
ſuch important advantages for a mere ceremony, he 
made a ſacrifice of his pride to his intereſt, and acknovw- 
ledged himſelf, in form, the vaſſal of the French mo- 
narch. Charles gave him his daughter Giſla in mar- 
riage; and, that he might bind him faſter to his in- 
tereſts, made him a donation ot a conſiderable territory, 
beſides that which he was obliged to ſurrender to him by 
his ſtipulations. When ſome of the French nobles in- 
formed him, that, in return for ſo generous a prelent, it 
was expected that he ſhould throw himſelf at the king's 
feet, and make ſuitable acknowledgments fer his boun- 
ty ; Rollo replied, that he would rather decline the pre- 
ſent; and it was with ſome difficulty they could per— 
ſuade him to make that compliment by one of his cap- 
tains. The Dane, commiſſioned for this purpoſe, full 
of indignation at the order, and deipiang ſo unwarlike a 
prince, caught Charles by the foot, and pretending to 
carry it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, overthrew 
him before all his courtiers. The French, ſenſible of 
their preſent weakneſs, found it prudent to overlook this 
inſult. 

Rollo, who was now in the decline of life, and was 
tired of wars and depredations, applied himſelf, with 
mature counſels, to the ſettlement of his new-acqu.red 
territory, which was thencetorth called Normandy ; and 
he parcelled it out among his captains and followers. He 
followed, in this partition, the cuſtoms of the feudal 
law, which was then univerfally ettabliſhed in the ſouth- 
ern countries of Europe, and which ſuited the peculiar 
circumſtances of that age. He treated the French ſub- 
jects, who ſubmitted to him, with mildneſs and juſtice; 
he reclaimed his ancient followers from their ferocious 
violence; he citabliſhed law and order 3 his 

ſtate; 
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ſite z and after a life ſpent in tumults and ravages, he 
died peaceably in a good old age, and left his dominions 
to his poſterity. 

William I. who ſucceeded him, governed the dutchy 
twenty-five years; and, during that time, the Normans 
were thoroughly intermingled with the French, had ac- 
quired their language, had imitated their manners, and 
had made ſuch progreſs towards cultivation, that, on 
the death of William, his fon Richard, though a minor, 
inherited his dominions: A ſure proof that the Normans 
were already ſomewuat 3 in civility, and that 
their government could now reſt ſecure on its laws and 
civil inſtitutions, and was not wholly ſuſtained by the 
abilities of the ſovereign. Richard, after a long reign 
of fitty-tour years, was ſucceeded by his ſon of the fame 
name, in the year 996; which was eighty-five years 
after the firit eſtabliſhment of the Normans in France, 
This was the duke who gave his ſiſter Emma in mar- 
riage to Ethelred king of England, and who thereby 
formed connections with a country which his poſterity 
was ſo toon atter deitined to ſubdue. 

The Danes had been eſtabliſhed during a longer period 
in England than in France; and though the ſimilarity 
of their original language to that of the Saxons, invited 
them to a more carly coalition with the natives, they had 
hitherto found ſo little example of civilized manners 
among the Enylith, that they retained all their ancient 
ferocity, and valued themſelves only on their national 
character ot military bravery. The recent as well as 
more ancient atchievements of their countrymen, tended 
to ſupport this idea; and the Englith princes, particu— 
larly Athelſtan and Edgar, ſenſible of that ſuperiority, 
had been accuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of Danith 
troops, who were quartered about the country, and com- 
mitted many violences upon the inhabitants. Theſe 
mercenaries had attained to ſuch a height of luxury, ac- 
cording to the old Engliſh writers, that they combed 
their hair once a day, bathed themielves once a week, 
changed their clothes frequently; and by all thele arts 
of eſteminacy, as well as by their military — 

ha 
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had rendered themſelves ſo agreeable to the fair ſex, that 
they debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh, 
and diſhonoured many families. But what moſt pro. 
voked the inhabitants was, that, inſtead of defending 
them againſt invaders, they were ever ready to betray 
them to the foreign Danes, and to aſſociate themſelves 
with all ſtraggling parties of that nation. The animoſity 
between the inhabitants of Engliſh and Daniſh race 
had, from theſe repeated injuries, riſen to a great height; 
when Ethclred, from a policy incident to weak princes, 
embraced the cruel reſolution of maſlacring the latter, 
throughout all his dominions *. (1092.) Secret orders 
were diſpatched to commence the execution every-where 
on the ſame day; and the feſtival of St. Brice (Nov. 13), 
which fell on a Sunday, the day on which the Danes 
uſually bathed themſelves, was choſen for that purpeſe. 
It is needleſs to repeat the accounts tranſmitted concern- 
ing the barbarity of this maſſacre : The rage of the po- 
pulace, excited by fo many injuries, ſanctiſied by autho- 
rity, and ſtimulated by example, diſtinguiſhed not be- 
tween innocence and guilt, ſpared neither ſex nor age, 
and was not ſatiated without the tortures as well as 
death of the unhappy victims. Even Gunilda, ſiſter to 
the king of Denmark, who had married carl Paling, and 
had embraced Chriſtianity, was, by the advice of Edric 
earl of Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by Ethel- 
red, after ſeeeing her huſband and children butchered 
before her face. This unhappy princels *oretold, in the 
agonies of deſpair, that her murder would ſoon he 
avenged by the total ruin of the Engliſh nation. 
(1003.) Never was prophecy better fulfilled z and 
never did barbarous policy prove more fatal to the au- 
thors. Sweyn and his Danes, who wanted but a pre- 
tence for invading the Engliſh, appeared off the weſternu 
coaſt, and threatened to take ful: revenge for the ſlaugh- 
ter of their countrymen. Exeter fell firit into their hands, 
from the negligence or treachery of earl Hugh, a Nor- 
man, who had been made governor by the intereſt of 


® Sce note (D] at the end of the volume. 
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queen Emma. They began to ſpread their devaſtations 
over the country; when the Engliſh, ſenſibie what out- 
rages they muſt now expect from their barbarous and 
offended enemy, aſſembled more early, and in greater 
numbers than uſual, and made an appearance of vigor- 
ous refiſtance, But all theſe preparations were fruttrated 
by the treachery of duke Altric, who was intruſted with 
the command, and who, feigning ſickneſs, retuſed to 
lead the army againſt the Danes, till it was diſpirited, 
and at laſt diſſipated, by his fatal miſcondut, Altric 
ſoon after died; and Edric, a greater traitor than he, 
who had married the king's daughter, and had acquired 
a total aſcendant over him, ſucceeded Alfric in the go- 
vernment of Mercia, and in the command of the Engliſh 
armies. A great famine, proceeding partiy from the 
bad ſeaſons, partly from the decay of agriculture, added 
to all the other miſeries of the inhabitants. The 
country, waſted by the Danes, haraſſed by the fruitleſs 
expeditions of its own forces, was reduced to the utmoſt 
deſolation; and at laſt (1007) ſubmitted to the infamy 
of purchaſing a precarious peace from the enemy, by the 
payment of 30,000 pounds. 

The Engliſh endeavoured to employ this interval in 
making preparations againſt the return of the Danes, 
which they had reaſon ſoon to expect. A law was made, 
ordering the proprietors of eight hides of land to pro- 
vide each a horſeman and a complete ſuit of armour 
and thoſe of three hundred and ten hides to equip a ſhi 
for the defence of the coaſt. When this navy was af. 
ſembled, which muſt have conſiſted of near cight hundred 
veſſels *, all hopes of its ſncceſs were diſappointed by 
the factions, animoſities, and diſſenſions of the nobility. 
Edric had impelled his brother Brightric to prefer an ac- 
cuſation of treaſon againſt Wolfnoth, governor of Sul- 
ſex, the father of the famous earl Godwin ; and that 
nobleman, well acquainted with the malevolcnce as well 


* There were 243,600 hides in England. Conſequently 
the ſhips equipped mult be 785, The cavalry was 39,459 
Dieu. 
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as power of his enemy, found no means of ſafety but in 
deſerting with twenty ſhips to the Danes. Brightric 
PE him with a fleet of eighty fail ; but his ſhips 

ing ſhattered in a tempeſt, and ſtranded on the coat, 
he was ſuddenly attacked by Wolfnoth, and all his veſ- 
ſels burnt and deſtroyed. The imbecility of the king 
was little capable of repairing this misfortune: The 
treachery of Edric fruſtrated every plan for future de. 
fence: And the Engliſh navy, diſconcerted, diſcourag- 
ed, and divided, was at laſt ſcattered into its ſeveral har- 
bours. 

I: is a!moſt impoſſible, or would be tedious, to relate 
particularly all the miſeries to which the Engliſh were 
thenceforth expoſed. We hear of nothing but the ſack- 
ing and burning of towns ; the devaſtation of the open 
country ; the appearance of the enemy in every quarter 
of the kingdom; their cruel diligence in diſcovering 
any corner which had not been ranſacked by their former 
violence. The broken and disjointed narration of the 
ancient hiſtorians is here well adapted to the nature of 
the war, which was conducted by ſuch ſudden inroads 
as would have been dangerous even to an united and 
well-governed kingdom, but proved fatal, where no- 
thing but a general conſternation and mutual diffidence 
and diſſenſion prevailed. The governors »f one province 
refuſed to march to the aſſiſtance of another, and were 
at laſt terrified from aſſembling their forces for the de- 
fence of their own province. Genera! councils were 
ſummoned ; but either no reſolution was taken, or none 
was carried into, execution, And the only expedient in 
which the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and imprudent 
one of buying 2 new pcace from the Danes, by the pay- 
ment of 48, oco pounds. 

(101 1.) This meaſure did not bring them even that 
ſhort interval of repoſe which they had expected from it. 
The Danes, diſregarding all engagements, continued 
their devaſtations and hoſtilities ; levied a new contri- 
bution of 8000 pounds upon the county of Kent alone; 
murdered the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had re- 


fuſed to countenance this exaction; and the Engliſh 
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nobility ſound no other reſource than that of ſubmitting 
every-where to the Daniſh monarch, ſwearing allegiance 


to him, and delivering him hoſtages tor their fidelity, 
(1013.) Ethelred, equally afraid of the violence of the 
enemy and the treachery of his own 1ubjects, fied into 
Normaudy, whither he had ſent before him queen 
Emma, and her two ſons Alfred and Edward. Richard 
received his unhappy gueſts with a generoſity that does 


honour to his memory. | 
(1014.) The king had not been above ſix weeks in 


Normandy, when he heard of the death of Sweyn, who 
expired at Gainſborough, before he had time to eſtabiiſh 
himſelf in his new-acquired dominions. The Engliſh 
prelates and nobility, taking advantage of this event, 
lent over a deputation to Normandy ; invited Etheired 


to return to them, expreſſing a deiire of being again 


governed by their native prince, and intimating their 
hopes that, being now tutored by experience, he would 
avoid all thoſe errors which had been attended with ſuch 
misfortunes to himſelf and to his people. But the miſ- 
conduct of Ethelred was incurable ; and on his reſuming 
the government, he diſcovered the fame incapacity, in- 
dolence, cowardice, and credulity, which had ſo often 
expoicd him to the inſults of his enemies. His ſon- in- 
law, Edric, notwithitanding his repeated treaſons, re- 
tained ſuch influence at court, as to inſtil into the king 
jcalouſies of Sigetert and Morcar, two of the chief nobles 
of Mercia: Edric allured them into his houſe, where 
he murdered them; while Ethelred participated in the 
infamy oi the action, by contiſcating their eſtates, and 
thrulting into a convent the widow of Sigefert. She 
was a woman of tinguiar beauty and merit; and in a 
viſit which was paid her, during her confinement, by 
prince Eumond, the king's eldeit fon, ſhe inſpired him 
with 16 violent an affection, that he relcated her from 
tlie convent, and ſoon aiter marricd her, without the 
content of his father. 

Meanwhile the Engliſh found in Canute, the ſon and 
ſucccitur of Sweyn, an enemy no lets terribie than the 
prince from whom death had 1o lately delivered _ 
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He ravaged the eaſtern coait with mercileſs fury, and 
put aſhore all the Engliith hoſtages at Sandwich, after 
having cut off their hands and noſes. He was obliged, 
by the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a voyage to Den- 
mark; but returning ſoon after, he continued his de- 
predations along the touthern coaſt : He even broke into 
the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſet ; where an 
army was aſſembled againſt him, under the command of 
prince Edmond and duke Edric. The latter till conti- 
nued his perhdious machinations ; and after endeavour- 
ing in vain to get the prince into his power, he found 
means to diſperſe the army; and he then (1015) openly 
deſerted to Canute with forty veſſels. 

Notwithſtanding this misfortune, Edmond was not 
diſconcerted; but aſſembling all the force of England, 
was in a condition to give battle to the enemy. The 
King had had ſuch frequent experience of perfidy among 
his ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in them: He 
remained at London, pretending ſickneſs, but really 
from apprehentions that they intended to buy their peace, 
by delivering him into the hands of his enemies. The 
army called aloud for their ſovereign to march at their 
head againſt the Danes; and on his refuſal to take the 
field, they were ſo diſcouraged, that thoſe vaſt prepara- 
tions became ineffectual for the defence of the kingdom. 
Edmond, deprived of all regular ſupplies to maintain 

his ſoldiers, was obliged to commit equal ravages with 
| thoſe which were practiſed Ly the D:nes; and after 
making ſome truitleſs expeditions into the north, which 
had ſubmitted entirely to Canute's power, he retired to 
London, determined there to maintain, to the laſt ex- 
tremity, the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. He here 
tound every thing in contuſion by the death of the king, 
who expired (1016), after an unhappy and inglorious 
reign of thirty-five years. He left two ſons by his firit 
marriage, Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, 
whom Canute afterwards murdered. His two ſons by 
the ſecond marriage, Alfred and Edward, were imme— 
diately, upon Ethelred's death, conveyed into Nor- 
mandy by qucen Emma, 
4 Op EDMO SD 
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EDMOND IRONSIDE. 


THIS prince, who received the name of Ironſide 
from his hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abilities 
ſuſhcient to have prevented his country from ſinking 
into thoſe calamities, but not to raiſe it from that abyis 
of miſery, into which it had already fallen. Among the 
other misfortunes of the Engliſh, treachery and diſ- 
affetion had creeped in among the nobility and prelates ; 
and Edmond found no better expedient for ſtopping the 
farther progreſs of theſe fatal evils, than to lead his 
army inſtantly into che field, and to employ them againſt 
the common enemy. After meeting with ſome ſucceſs 
at Gillingham, he prepared himſelf to decide, in one 
general engagement, the fate of his crown; and at 
Scoerſton, in the county ot Gloceſter, he offered battle 
to the enemy, who were commanded by Canute and 
Edric. Fortune, in the beginning of the day, declared 
for him; but Edric, having cut off the head of one Oſ- 
mer, whoſe countenance reſembled that of Edmond, 
fixed it on a ſpear, carried it through the ranks in tri- 
umph, and called aloud to the Engliſh, that it was time 
to fly; for, behold! the head of their ſovereign. And 
though Edmond, obſerving the conſternation of the 
troops, took off his helmet and ſhow ed himſelf to them, 
the utmoſt he could gain by his activity and valour was 
to leave the victory undeciced, Edric now took a ſurer 
method to ruin him, by pretending to defert to him; 
and as Edmond was well acquainted with his power, 
and probably knew no other of the chief nobility in 
whom he could repoſe more confidence, he was obliged, 
notwithſtanding the repeated perhdy of the man, to give 
him a conſiderable command in the army. A battle 
ſoon after enſued at Aſſington in Eſſex; where Edric, 
flying in the beginning of the day, occaſioned the total 
defeat of the Engliſh, followed by a great ſlaughter of 
the nobility. The indefatigable Edmond, however, had 
ſill reſources : Aſſembling a new army at Gloceſter, 
he was again in a condition to diſpute the field; when 
the Danith and Engliſh nobility, equally harailed with 
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thoſe convulſions, obliged their kings to come to a com. 
promiſe, and to divide the kingdom between them by 
treaty. Canute reſeryed to himſelf the northern diviſion, 
conſiſting of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumber- 
land, which he had entirely ſubdued : The ſouthern 
parts were left to Edmond. This prince ſurvived the 
treaty about a month : He was murdered at Oxford by 
two of his chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, who 
thereby made way for the ſucceſſion of Canute, the Dane, 
to the crown of England. 


CANUTE, 


(1017.) THE Engliſh, who had been unable to de- 
fend their country, and maintain their independency, 
under ſo active and brave a prince as Edmond, could, 
after his death, expect nothing but total ſubjection from 
Canute, who, active and brave himſelf, and at the head 
of a great force, was ready to take advantage of the mi- 
nority of Edwin and Edward, the two ſons of Edmond. 
Yet this conqueror, who was commonly ſo little ſeru- 
pulous, ſhowed, himſelf anxious to cover his injuſtice 
under plaufible pretences: Before he ſeized the do- 
minions of the Engliſh princes, he ſummoned a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of 
the kingdom. He here ſuborned ſome nobles to depoſe 
that, in the treaty of Gloceſter, it had been verbally 
agreed either to name Canute, in caſe of Edmond's 
death, ſucceſſor to his dominions, or tutor to his chil- 
dren (for hiſtorians vary in this particular) : And that 
evidence, ſupported by the great power of Canute, de- 
termined the ſtates immediately to put the Daniſh mo- 
narch in poſſeſſion of the government. Canute, jealous 
of the two princes, but ſenſible that he ſhould render 
himſelf extremely odious if he ordered them to be dil- 
patched in England, ſent them abroad to his ally the 
king of Sweden, whom he deſired, as ſoon as they ar- 
rived at his court, to free him by their death from all 
farther anxiety. The Swediſh monarch was too gene- 
rous to comply with the requeſt; but being afraid of 
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drawing on bimſelf a quarrel with Canute, by protect- 


ing the young princes, he ſent them to Solomon king of 
Hungary, to be educated in his court. The elder, Ed- 
win, was afterwards married to the ſiſter of the king of 
Hungary; but the Engliſh prince dying without iſſue, 
Solomon gave his ſiſter-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the 
emperor Henry II. in marriage to Edward the younger 
brother; and ſhe bore him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, 
afterwards queen of Scotland, and Chriſtina, who re- 
tired into a convent. 

Canute, though he had reached the great point of his 
ambition, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
was obliged at firſt to make great ſacrifices to it; and 
to gratify the chief of the nobility, by beſtowing on 
them the moſt extenſive governments and juriſdictions. 
He created Thurkill earl or duke of Eaſt-Anglia (for 
theſe titles were then nearly of the ſame import), Yric 
of Northumberland, and Edric of Mercia ; reſerving 


only to himſelf the adminiſtration of Weſſex. But ſeiz- 


ing afterwards a favourable opportunity, he expelled 
Thurkill and Yric from their governments, and baniſn- 
ed them the kingdom : He put to death many of the 
Engliſh nobility, on whoſe fdelity he could not rely, 
and whom he hated on account of their diſloyalty to their 
native prince. And even the traitor Edric, having had 
the aſſurance to reproach him with his ſervices, was con- 
demned to be executed, and his body to be thrown into 
the Thames; a ſuitable reward for his multiplied acts of 
perfidy and rebellion. 

Canute alſo found himſelf obliged, in the beginning 
of his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in 
order to reward his Daniſh followers: He exacted 
from them at one time the ſum of 72,000 pounds; be- 
ſides 11,000 pounds which he levied on London alone. 
He was probably willing, from political motives, to 
mul& ſeverely that city, on account of the affection 
which it had borne to Edmond, and the reſiſtance which 
it had made to the Daniſh power in two obſtinate ſieges *. 


But 
In one of thoſe ſicges, Canute diverted the courſe of the 
0 2 Thames, 
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But theſe rigours were imputed to neceſſity ; and Ca. * 
nute, like a wiſe prince, was determined that the Eng- g 
liſh, now deprived of all their dangerous leaders, ſhould kn 
be reconciled to the Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice and im- 5 
partiality of his adminiſtration. He ſent back to Den- ya 
mark as many of his followers as he could fafely ſpare : a7 
He reſtored the Saxon cuitoms in a general affembly of EC 
the ſtates: He made no diſtinction between Danes and , 
Engliſh in the diſtribution of juſtice: And he took care, 1 
by a ſtrict execution of law, to protect the lives and pro- 1 
perties of all his people. The Danes were gradually be 
incorporated with his new ſubjects; and both were glad 
to obtain a little reſpite from thoſe multiplied calamities * 
from which the one, no leſs than the other, had, in their ** 
fierce conteſt for power, experienced ſuch fatal conſe. =p 


quences. . o 
The removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant a 
country as Hungary, was, next to their death, regarded 
by Canute as the greateſt ſecurity to his government: _ 
He had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Altred P 


and Edward, who were protected and ſupported by their - 
uncle, Richard duke of Normandy. Richard even fit- 5 
ted out a great armament, in order to reitore the Engliſh io: 
princes to the throne of their anceſtors; and though qd, 
the navy was diſperſed by a ſtorm, Canute ſaw the dan- 0 
per to which he was expoſed from the enmity of ſo war- tl 
ike a people as the Normans. In order to acquire the d 
friendſhip of the duke, he paid his addreſſes to queen N 
Emma, ſiſter of that prince; and promiſed that he would ſt 
leave the children, whom he ſhould have by that mar- 


riage, in poſſeſſion of the crown of England. Richard 

complied with his demand, and ſent over Emma to > 

England, where ſhe was ſoon after married to Canute. 

The Engliſh, though they diſapproved of her eſpouſing 1 

the mortal enemy of her former huſband and his family, k 
h 


| were pleaſed to find at court a tovereign, to whom they 


were accuſtomed, and who had already formed connec- 


Thames, and by that means brought his ſhips above London 
bridge, | 


tions 
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tions with them: And thus Canute, beſides ſecuring by 
this marriage the alliance of Normandy, gradually ac- 
quired, by the ſame means, the confidence of his own 
ſubjects. The Norman prince did not long ſurvive the 
marriage of Emma; and he left the inheritance of the 
dutchy to his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name; who = 2 
year after him without children, was ſucceeded 1 
brother Robert, a man of valour and abilities. | 
Canute, having ſettled his power in England beyond 
all danger of a revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, 
in order to reſiſt the attacks of the king of Sweden; and 
he carried along with him a great body of the Engliſh, 
under the command of ear] Godwin. This nobleman 
had here an opportunity of performing a ſervice, h 
which he both reconciled the king's mind to the En lith 
nation, and, gaining to himſelt the friendſhip of his 
ſovereign, laid the foundation of that immenſe fortune 


which he acquired to his family. He was ſtationed 


next the Swediſh camp ; and obſerving a favourable op- 
portunity, which he was obliged ſuddenly to ſeize, he 
attacked the enemy in the night, drove them from their 
trenches, threw them into diſorder, purſued his advan- 
tage, and obtained a deciſive victory over them. Next 
morning Canute, ſeeing the Engliſh camp entirely aban- 


doned, imagined that thoſe diſaffected troops had de- 


ſerted to the enemy : He was agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
that they were at that time engaged in purſuit of the 
diſcomfited Swedes, He was fo pleaſed with his ſuc- 
ceſs, and with the manner of obtaining it, that he be- 
ſtowed his daughter in marriage upon Godwin, and 
treated him ever after with entire confidence and re= 
ard. 
, In another voyage, which he made afterwards (1028) 
to Denmark, Canute attacked Norway, and expelling 
the juſt but unwarlike Olaus, kept poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom till the death of that prince. He had now, by 
his conqueſts and valour, attained the utmoſt height of 
grandeur: Having leiſure from wars and intrigues, he 
telt the unſatisfactory nature of all human enjoyments; 
and, equally weary vi the glories and tuxmeils of this 
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life, he began to caſt his view towards that future ex. 
iſtence which it is ſo natural for the human mind, 
whether ſatiated by proſperity, or diſguſted with adver. 
ſity, to make the object of its attention. Untortunately, 
the ſpirit which prevailed in that age gave a wrong di- 
rection to his devotion : Inſtead of making compenſa. 
tion to thoſe whom he had injured by his ſormer acts 
of violence, he employed himſelf entirely in thole exer- 
Ciſes of piety which the monks repreſented as the moſt 
meritorious. He built churches, he endowed monaſte— 
ries, he enriched the eccleſiaſtics, and he beſtowed reve. 
nues for the ſupport of chantries at Aſſington and other 
places; where he appointed prayers to be ſaid for the 
ſouls of thoſe who had there fallen in battle againſt him, 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, wacre he re- 
fiied a conſiderable time: Belides obtaining from the 
ys {ome privileges for the Engliſh ſchool erected there, 

e engaged ail the princes, through whoic dominions he 
was obl:zcd to pats, to deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſi- 
tions and tolls which they were accuſtomed to exact 
from the *ngl.ſh p:lgrims. By this ſpirit of devotion, 
no le!; than by his equitable and politic adminiſtration, 
he gained, in a good meaſurc, the affections of his ſub- 
jeFs, 

Canute, the greateſt and moſt powerful monarch of 
his time, ſovereign of Denwark and Norway, as well as 
of E. gland, could not fail of weeting with adulation 
from his courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid 
even to the meaneſt and weakelt princes. Some of hs 
flatterers breaking cut one dey in admiraticn of his 
grandeur, exclaimed that every thing vas poſſible for 
him: Upon which the monarch, it is laid, ordered his 
chair to be ſet on the fea-ſhore, while the tide was riſing; 
and as the waters approached, he commanded them to 
retire, and to obey the voice of him who was lord of the 
ocean. He feigned to fit ſome time in expectation of 
their tubmiſiicn ; but when the jena ſtill advanced to- 
wards him, and began to wail: him with its billows, he 
turned to his courticrs, and remarked to them, that 


every creature in the univerſe was feeble and pon 
#11 
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and that power reſided with one Being alone, in whoſe 
hands were all the elements of nature; who could ſay 
to the ocean, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and ny fartber ; 
and who couid level with his nod the molt towering piles 
of human pride and ambition. 

(1031.) The only memorable action which Canute 


pertorined after his return from Rome, was an expedi- 


tion againſt Malcolm king of Scotland. During the 
reign ot Ethelred, a tax of a ſhilling a hyde had bun 
impoſed on all the lands of England. It was commonly 
calied Daregelt ; becaule the revenue had been employ- 
ed, either in buying peace with the Dans, or in making 
preparations againit the mroads of that hoſtile nation. 
That monarch had required that the ſame tax ſhould be 

aid by Cumberland, which was held by the Scots; but 
COS a warlike prince, told him, that as he was al- 
ways able to repulle the Dancs by his own power, he 
would neither ſubmit to buy. peace of his enemies, nor 
pay others for reſiſting them. Ethelred, ottended at 
tlus reply, which contained a ſecret reproach on his own 
conduct, undertook an expedition againſt Cumberland; 
but though he commuted ravages upon the country, 
he could never bring Maicolm to a teinper more hum 
ble or ſubmiſſive. Canute, after his accethun, ſummoned 
the Scottiih king to acknowledge himtelf a vatlal for 


Cumberland to the crown of England; but Malcolm 


refuted compliance, on pretence that he owed homage to 
thoſe priaces only who inherited that kingdom by right 
of blood. Canute was not of a temper to bear this in- 
tult; and the king of Scotland ſoon found that the 
fceptre was in very different hands from thole of the 
tcevlc and irreloiute Ethelred. Upon Canute's appear- 
ing on the frontiers with a formulabic army, Malcolm 
agreed that his grandion and hair, Duncan, waom he 
put in poſiefſion of Cumberland, ſhould make the ſub- 
miimons required, and that the heirs of Scotland ſhould 
always acknowledge themiclves vaſſals to England for 

that province. | 
Canute paſſed four years in peace after this enterpriſe, 
and he died at Shaitſbury, Icaving three fons, Sweyn, 
| Harold, 
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Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had by 
his firſt marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of 
Hampſhire, was crowned in Norway : Hardicanute, 
whom Emma had borne him, was in poſſeſſion of Den- 
mark : Harold, who was of the ſame marriage with 
Sweyn, was at that time in England, 


HAROLD HAREFOOT, 


(1035.) THOUGH Canute, in his treaty with Ri- 
chard duke of Normandy, had ſtipulated that his chil- 
dren by Emma ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, 
he bd either conſidered hinfelf as releaſed from that 
engagement by the death of Richard, or eſftcemed it 
dangerous to leave an unſettled and newly-conquered 
kingdom in the hands of ſo young a prince as Hardi.. 
canute: He therefore appointed, by bis will, Harold 
ſucceſſor to the crown. This prince was beſides pre- 
ſent to maintain his claim; he was favoured by all the 
Danes; and he got immediately poſſeſſion of his father's 
treaſures, which might be equally uſeful, whether he 
found it neceſſary to proceed by force or intrigue in in- 
ſuring his ſucceſſion. On the other hand, Hardicanute 
had the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, who, on account of 
his being born among them of queen Emma, regarded 
him as their countryman; he was favoured by the arti- 
cles of treaty with the duke of Normandy; and above 
all, his party was eſpouſed by earl Godwin, the moſt 
powerful nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecially in th: 

rovince of Weſſex, the chief ſeat of the ancient Eng- 
Em. Affairs were likely to terminate in a civil war; 
when, by the interpoſition of the nobility of both par- 
ties, a compromiſe was made; and it was agreed that 
Harold ſhould enjoy, together with London, all the pro- 
vinces north of the Thames, while the poſſeſſion of the 
ſouth ſhould remain to Hardicanute; and till that prince 
ſhould appear and take poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
Emma fixed her reſidence at Wincheſter, and eſtabliſhed 
her authority over her ſon's ſhare of the partition. 
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Meanwhile Robert duke of Normandy died in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and being ſucceeded by a 
jon, yet a minor, the two Engliſh princes, Alfred and 
Edward, who tound no longer any countenance or pro- 
tection in that country, gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of paying a viſit, with a numerous retinue, to 
their mother Emma, who ſeemed to be placed in a ſtate 
of ſo much power and ſplendour at Wincheſter. But 
the face of affairs ſoon wore a melancholy aſpect. Earl 
Godwin had been gained by the arts of Harold, who 
promiſed to eſpouſe the daughter of that nobleman ; and 
while the treaty was yet a ſecret, theſe two tyrants laid a 
plan for the deſtruction of the Engliſh princes. Alfred 
was invited to London by Harold with many proteſ- 
ſions of friendſhip ; but when he had reached Guiltord, 
he was ſet upon by Godwin's vaſſals, about fix hundred 
of his train were murdered in the moſt cruel manner, he 
himſelf was taken priſoner, his eyes were put out, and 
he was conducted to the monaſtery of Ely, where he 
die! ſoon after. Edward and Emma, appriſed of the 
fate which was awaiting them, fled beyond fea, the for- 
mer into Normandy, the latter into Flanders: While 


Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, took poſſeſſion, | 


without reſiſtance, of all the dominions aſſigned to his 


brother. 
This is the only memorable action performed, during 


a reign of four years, by this prince, who gave ſo bad a 
ſpecimen of his character, and whoſe bodily accompliſn- 
ments alone are known to us by his appellation of Hare- 
fort, which he acquired from his agility in running and 
walking. He died on tae 14th of April 1039, little 
regretted or eſteemed by his ſubjects; and left the ſuc- 
celſion open to his brother, Hardicanute. 


HARDICANUTE. 


(1039.) Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, 
the robutt (for he too is chiefly known by his bodily 


accompliſtunents), though by remaining ſo long in Den- 
: mark, 
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mark, he had been deprived of his ſhare in' the partition 
of the kingdom, had not abandoned his pretenſions; 
and he had determined, before Harold's death, to recover 
by arms, what he had loſt, either by his own negli- 
gence, or by the neccſlity of his affairs. On pretence of 
paying a viſit to the queen dowager in Flanders, he had 
aſſembled a fleet of ſixty fail, and was preparing to 
make a deſcent on England, when intelligence of his 
brother's death induced him to fail immediately to Len- 
don, where he was received in triumph, and acknow- 
ledged king without oppoſition. 

The firit act of Hardicanute's government afforded 
| his ſubjects a bad prognoſtic of his future conduct. He 
was ſo enraged at Harold, for depriving him of his 
ſhare of the kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of his 
brother Alfred, that, in an impotent deſire of revenge 
againſt the dead, he ordered his body to be dug up, and 
to be thrown into the Thames : And when it was found 
by ſome fiſhermen, and buried in London, he ordered it 
again to be dug up, and to be thrown again into the river: 
But it was fiſhed up a ſecond time, and then in- 
terred with great ſecreſy. Godwin, equally ſervile and 
inſolent, ſubmitted to be his inſtrument in that unnatu- 
ral and brutal action. 

That nobleman knew that he was univerſally believed 
to have been an accomplice in the barbari'y exerciſed on 
Alfred, and that he was on that account obnox1ous to 
Hardicanute ; and perhaps he hoped, by diſplaying this 
rage againſt Harold's memory, to Fuſtify hinMelt from 
having had any participation in his counſels. But prince 
Edward being invited over by the king, immediately on 
his appearance, preferred an accuſation againſt Godwin 
for the murder of Alfred, and demanded juſtice for that 
crime. .Godwin, in order to appeaſe the king, made 
him a magnificent preſent of a galley with a gilt ſtern, 
rowed by fourſcore men, who vrore each of them a gold 
bracelet on his arm, weighing fixteen ounces, and were 
armed and clothed in the molt ſumptuous manner. Har- 
dicanute, pleaſed with the ſplendour of this ſpectacle, 

quickly 
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quickly forgot his brother's murder; and on Godwin's 
ſwearing that he was innocent of the crime, he allowed 
him to be acquitted. 

Though Hardicanute, before his acceſſion, had been 
called over by the vows of the Engliſh, he ſoon loſt the 
affc&ions of the nation by his miſcondu& ;z but nothing 
appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing the 
impoſition of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to pay 
a great ſum of money to the fleet which brought him 
from Denmark. The diſcontents ran high in many 
places: In Worceſter the populace roſe, and put to 
death two of the collectors. The king, enraged at this 
oppoſition, ſwore vengeance againſt the city, and order- 
ed three noblemen, Godwin duke of Weffex, Siward 
duke of Northumberland, and Leofric duke of Mercia, 
to execute his menaces with the utmoſt rigour. They 
were obliged to ſet fire to the city, and deliver it up to 
be plundered by their ſoldiers ; but they ſaved the — 
of the inhabitants, whom they confined in a ſmall ifland 
of the Severne, called Bevercy, till, by their interceſſion, 
they were able to appeaſe the King, and obtain the par- 
don of the ſupplicants. 

This violent government was of ſhort duration. Har- 
dicanute died in two years after his acceſſion, at the 
nuptials of a Daniſh lord, which he had honoured with 
his preſence. His utual habits of intemperance-were fo 
—— that, notwithſtanding his robuſt conſtitu- 
tion, his ſudden death gave as little ſurpriſe as it did ſor- 
row to his ſubjects. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 


(1041.) THE Engliſh, on the death of Hardi- 
canute, ſaw a favourable opportunity for recovering 
their liberty, and for ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke, 
under which they had fo long Jaboured. Sweyn 
king of Norway, the eldeſt fon of Canute, was abſent ; 
and as the two laſt kings had died without iſſue, 
none of that race preſented himſelf, nor any whom the 


Danes could ſupport as ſucceſſor to the throne, Prince 
Edward 
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Edward was fortunately at court on his brother's de. 
miſe ; and though the deſcendants of Edmond Ironſide 
were the true heirs of the Saxon family, yet their ab. 


| ſence in fo remote a country as Hungary, appeared a 


ſufficient reaſon for their excluſion to a people like the 
Engliſh, ſo little accuſtomed to obſerve a regular order 
in the ſucceſſion of their monarchs. All delays might 
be dangerous; and the preſent occaſion muſt haſtily be 
embraced ; while the Danes, without concert, without a 
leader, aſtoniſhed at the preſent incident, and anxious 
only for their perſonal ſafety, durſt not oppoſe the united 
voice of the nation. 

But this concurrence of circumſtances in favour of 
Edward, might have failed of its effect, had his ſucceſ- 
ſion been oppoſed by Godwin, whoſe power, alliances, 
and abilities, gave him a great influence at all times, 
eſpecially amidſt thoſe ſudden opportunities which al- 
ways attended a revolution of government, and which, 
either ſeized or neglected, commonly prove deciſive, 
'There were oppoſite reaſons which divided men's hopes 
and fears with regard to Godwin's conduct. On the 
one hand, the credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in 
Weſſex, which was almoſt entirely inhabited by Eng- 
liſh : It was therefore preſumed, that he would ſecond 
the wiſhes of that people in reſtoring the Saxon line, and 
in humbling the Danes, from whom he, as well as they, 
had reaſon to dread, as they had already felt, the moſt 
grievous oppreſſions. On the other hand, there ſub- 
ſiſted a declared animoſity between Edward and God- 
win, on account of Alfred's murder, of which the latter 
had publicly been accuſed by the prince, and which he 
n. ght believe ſo deep an offence as could never, on ac- 
count cf any ſubſequent merits, be ſincerely pardoned, 
But their common friends here inte: poſed; and repre- 
ſenting the neceſſity of their good correſpondence, obliged 
them to iay aſide all jealouſy and rancour, and concur 
in reſtoring liberty to their native country. Godwin 
only ſtipulated that Edward, as a pledge of his ſincere 
reconciliation, ſhould promiſe to mary his daughter 
Edicha; and having fortified himſelf by this — 
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he ſummoned a general council at Gillingham, and pre- 
pared every meaſure for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to Ed- 
ward, The Engliſh were unanimous and zealous in 
their reſolutions ; the Danes were divided and diſpirit- 
ed: Any ſmall oppoſition which appeared in this aſſem- 
bly was brow-beaten and ſuppreſſed; and Edward was 
crowned king, with every demonſtration of duty and 
affection. 

The triumph of the Engliſh, upon this ſignal and de- 
cifive advantage, was at firſt attended with ſome inſuit 
and violence againit the Danes ; but the king, by the 
nuldnels of his character, oon reconciled the latter to 
his adminiſtration, and the diſtinction between the two 
nations gradually diſappeared. The Danes were inter- 
ſperſed with the Englith in moſt of the provinces; they 
ſpoke nearly the ſame language; they differed little in 
their manners and laws; domeltic diſſenſions in Den- 
mark prevented, for ſome years, any powerful invaſion 
from thence, which might awaken paſt animoſities z and 
as the Norman conquelt, which enſued ſoon after, re- 
duced both nations to equal ſubjection, there is no far- 
ther mention in hiſtory of any difference between them. 
The joy, however, of their pre.ent deliverance made ſuch 
impretſion on the minds of the Engliſh, that they inſti- 
tuted an annual feſtival for celebrating that great event; 
and it was oblcryed in fome countries even to the time 
of Spellman. 

The popularity which Edward enjoyed on his acceſs. 
hon, was not deftroyed by the firſt act of his adminiſtra- 
tion, his reſuming all the grants of his immediate pres 
decchors; an attempt which is commonly attended with 
the molt dangerous cenſcquences. The poverty of the 
crown convinced the nation that this act of viotence was 
become abſolutely neceſſary; and as the lots tell chefty 
on the Nanes, who had obtained large grants from the 
late kings, their countrymen, on account of their ſer- 
vices in ſubduing the kingdom, the Englich were rather 
plezied to fee them feduced to their primitive poverty. 
The king's ſeverity alſo towards his mother, the quten- 
dowager, thuugh expoſed to fo, more centure, niet not 
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with very general diſapprobation. He had hitherte 
lived on indifferent terms with that princeſs : He accuſed 
her of neglecting him and his brother during their ad- 
verſe fortune: He remarked, that as the ſuperior quali- 
ties of Canute, and his better treatment of her, had 
made her entirely indifferent to the memory of Ethelred, 
ſhe alſo gave the preference to her children of the ſecond 
bed, and always regarded Hardicunute as her favourite, 
The ſame reaſons had probably made her unpopular in 
England; and though her enefactions to the monks 
obtained her the favour of that order, the nation was 
not, in general, diſpleaſed to fee her {tripped by Edward 
of immenſe treaſures which ſhe had amaſſed. He con- 
fined her, during the remainder of her lite, in a monaſ- 
tery at Wincheſter; but carried his rigour agazntt her 
no farther. The ſtories of his accuſing her of a partici- 
pation in her ſon Alfred's murder, and of a criminal 
correſpondence with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and alio 
of her juſtifying herſelf by treading bare-foot, without 
receiving any. hurt, over nine burning plougi-ſhares, 
were the inventions of the monk iſh hiſtorians, and were 
propagated and believed from the filly wonder of 
poſterity. 

The Engliſh flattered themſelves that, by the acceſſion 
of Edward, they were delivered for ever from the domi- 
nion of foreigners ; but they ſoon found that this evil was 
not yet entirely removed. The king had been educated 
in Normandy ; and had contracted many intimacies with 
the natives of that country, as well as an aife&tion 'or 
their manners. The court of England was ſoon fili:d 
with Normans, who, being diſtinguiſhed both by the 
favour of Edward, and by a degree of cultivation fupe- 
rior to that which was attained by the Engliſh in thole 
ages, ſoon rendered their language, cuitoms, and laws, 
faſhionable in the kingdom. The ſtudy of the French 
tongue became general among the people. The courtiers 
attected to imitate that nation in their dress, equipage, 
and cntertainments : Even the lawyers employed a fo- 
reign language in tlieir decds and papers: But above all, 
the church felt the influence and dominion of thoſe 


rangers ; 
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ſtrangers: Ulf and William, two Normans, who had 
formerly been the King's chaplains, were created biſhops 
of Dorcheſter and London. Robert, a Norman allo, 
was promoted to the ſte of Canterbury, and always 
enjoyed the higheſt favour of his maſter, of which his 
abilities rendered him not unworthy. And though the 
king's prudence, or his want of authority, made him 
conter almoſt all the civil and military employments on 
the natives, the eccleſiaſtical preferments fell often to the 
ſhare of the Normans ; and as the latter poſſeſſed Ed- 
ward's confidence, they had ſecretly a = influence on 
public affairs, and excited the jealouſy of the Engliſh, 
particularly of earl Godwin, 

This powerful nobleman, beſides being duke or 
earl of Weſſex, had the counties of Kent and Suſſex 
annexed to his government. His eldeſt ſon, Sweyn, 
poſſeſſed the ſame authority in the counties of Ox- 
ford, Berks, Gloceſter, and Hereford : And Harold, 
his ſecond ſon, was duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and at 
the ſame time governor of Eſſex. The great authority 
of this family was ſupported by immenſe poſſeſſions 
and powerful alliances; and the abilities, as well as 
ambition, of Godwin himſelf, contributed to render 
it ſtill more dangerous. A prince of greater capacity 
and vigour than Edward, would have found it difficult 
to ſupport the dignity of the crown under ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; and as the haughty temper of Godwin made 
him often forget the reſpec due to his prince, Edward's 
animotity againſt him was grounded on perſonal as well 
as political conſiderations, on recent as well as more 
ancient injuries. The king, in purſuance of his en- 
gagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin; but this alliance became a freſh ſource of 
enmity between them. Edward's hatred of the father 
was transferred to that princeſs; and Editha, though 
poſſeſſed of many amiable accompliſhments, could never 
acquire the confidence and attection of her huſband. 
It is even pretended that, during the whole courſe of her 
lite, he abſtained from all commerce of love with her; 
and ſuch was the ablurd admiration paid to an inviolable 
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chaſtity during thoſe ages (1048), that his conduct in 
this particular is highly celebrated by the monkiſh 
hiſtorians, and greatly contributed to his acquiring the 
title of ſaint and confeſſor. 

The moſt popular pretence on which Godwin could 
ground his diſaffection to the King and his adminiſtra- 
tion, was to complain of the influence of the Normans 
in the government; and a declared oppoſition had thence 
ariſen between him and theſe favourites. It was not 
long before this animoſity broke into action. Euſtace 
count of Bologne having paid a viſit to the king, paſſed 
by Dover in his return: One of his train, being refuſed 
entrance to a lodging which had been aſſigned him, 
attempted to make his way by force, and in the conteſt 
he wounded the maſter of the houſe. The inhabitants 
revenged this inſult by the death of the ſtranger ; the 
count and his train took arms, and murdered the 
wounded townſman; a tumult enſued; near twenty 
perſons were killed on each fide; and Euſtace, bein 
overpowered by numbers, was obliged to ſave his lik 
by flight from the fury of the populace. He hurried 
immediately to court, and complained of the uſage he 
had met with: The king entered zealouſly into the 
2 and was highly diſpleaſed that a ſtranger of 
uch diſtinction, whom he had invited over to his court, 
ſhould, without any juſt cauſe, as he believed, have 
felt ſo ſenſibly the inſolence and animoſity of his people. 
He gave orders to Godwin, in whoſe government Dover 
lay, to repair immediately to the place, and to puniſh 
the inhabitants for the crime : But Godwin, who defired 
rather to encourage than repreſs the popular diſcontents 
againſt foreigners, refuſed obedience, and endeavoured 
to throw the whole blame of the riot on the count of 
Bologne, and his retinue. Edward, touched in fo 
ſenſible a point, ſaw the neceſſity of exerting the roya 
authority; and he threatened Codwin, if he perſiſted in 
his diſobedience, to make him feel the utmoſt effects of 
his relentment. re 

The earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, 
and pleated to embark in a caule where it was my — 
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ſnould be ſupported by his countrymen, made prepara- 
tions for his own defence, or rather for an attack on 
Edward. Under pretence of repreſſing ſome diſorders 
on the Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great 
army, and was approaching the king, who reſided, 
without any military force, and without ſuſpicion, at 
Gloceiter. Edward applied for protection to Siward 
duke of Northumberland, and Leofric duke of Mercia, 
two powerful noblemen, whoſe jealouſy of Godwin's 
greatneſs, as well as their duty to the crown, engaged 
them to defend the king in this extremity, They 
haftened to him with ſuch of their followers as they 
could aſſemble on a ſudden ; and finding the danger much 
greater than they had at firſt apprehended, they iſſued 
orders for muſtering all their forces within their re- 
ipective governments, and for marching them without 
delay to the defence of the king's perſon and authority. 
Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain time by nego- 
tiation; while Godwin, who thought the king entirely 
in his power, and who was willing to fave appearances, 
fell into the ſnare; and not ſenſible that he ought to have 
no farther reſerve after he had proceeded ſo far, he loſt 
the favourable opportunity of rendering himſelf maſter 
of the government. 

TheEnglith, though they had nohigh ideaof Edward's 
vigour and capacity, bore him great affection on account 
of his humanity, juſtice, and piety, as well as the long 
race of their native kings from whom he was deſcended ; 
and they haſtened from all quarters to defend him from 
the preſent danger. His army was now fo conſiderable, 
that he ventured to take the field; and marching to Lon- 
don, he ſummoned a great council to judge of the 
rebellion of Godwin and his ſons. Thele noblemen 
pretended at firit that they were willing to ſtand the r 
trial; but having in yam endeavoured to make their 
adnerents perſiſt in rebellion, they offered to come to 
London, provided they might receive hoſtages for their 
fafety : TT his propoſal being rejected, they were obliged 
to diſband the remains of their forces, and have recourſe 
to flight, Baldwin carl of Flanders gave protection 
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to Godwin and his three ſons, Gurth, Sweyn, and 
Toſti; the latter of whom had married the daughter of 
that prince; Harold and Leofwin, two other of his ſons, 
took ſhelter in Ireland. Tue eſtates of the father and 
ſons were confiſcated : Their governments were given to 
others: Queen Editha was confined in a monaltery at 
Warewel: And the greatneſs of this family, once ſo 
tormidable, ſeemed now to be totally ſupplanted and 
overthrown. 

But Godwin had fixed his authority on too firm a 
baſis, and he was too ſtrongly ſupported by alliances, 
both foreign and domeſtic, not to occaſion farther diſ- 
turbances, and make new efforts for his re-eſtabliſh. 
ment. The carl of Flanders (1052) permitted him to 
purchaſe and hire ſhips within his harbours ; and God- 
win, having manned them with his followers, and with 
freebooters of all nations, put to ſca, and attempted to 
make a deſcent at Sandwich. The king, informed of 
his preparations, bad equipped a conſiderable fleet, much 
ſuperior to that of the enemy; and the earl haſtily, be- 
fore their appearance, made his retreat into the Flemiſh 
harbours. The Engliſh court, allured by the preſent 
ſecurity, and deſtitute of all vigercus counſels, aliowed 
the ſcamen to diſbend, and the fleet to go to decay; 
while Godwin, expecting this event, kept his men in 
readineſs for action. He put to ſca immediately, and 
ſailed to the Iſſe of Wight, where he was joined hy 
IIarold, with a ſquadron which that nobleman had col- 
lected in Ireland. He was now maſter of the ſea; and 
entering every harbour in the {outhern coaſt, he ſcized 
all the ſhips, and fummoned his followers in thoſe 
counties, which had jo long been ſubj:& to his govern- 
ment, to aſſiſt him in procuring juſt:ce to himſelf, his 
family, and his country, againtt the tyranny of to- 
reigners. Reiniorced by great numbers from all quar- 
ters, he entered the Thames; and appearing before 
London, threw every thing in o confunon. The king 
alone ſæemed reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity ; but the interpotition of the Engliſh nobility, 


many of whom favoured Gudwin's pretenſions, made 
Edward 
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Edward hearken to terms of accommodation ; and the 
feigned humility of the earl, who diſciaimed ail inten- 
tions of offering violence to his fovereign, and defired 
only to juſtity himieif by a fair and open trial, paved 
the way tor his more eaty admiſſion. It was ſtipulated, 
that he ſhould give hoſtages for his good behaviour, and 
that the primate and all the foreigners ſhould be 
baniſhed : By this treaty, the preſent danger of a civil 
war was obviated, but the authority of the crown was 
conſiderably impaired, or rather entirely annihilated, 
Edward, jenſible that he had not power ſufficient to 
fecure Godwin's hoſtages in England, ſent them over 
to his kini{man, the young duke of Normandy. 
Godwin's death, which happened ſoon after, while he 
was fivimg at table with the king, prevented him from 
farther eitabliſhing the authority which he had acquired, 
and trom reducing Edward to ſtill greater ſubjection “*. 
He was ſucceeded in the government of Weſſex, Suſſex, 
Kent, and Eſſex, and in the office of Reward of the houte- 
hold, a place of great power, by his ſon Harold, who 
was act uated by an ambition equal to that of his father, 
and was tuperior to him in addreſs, in inſinuation, and 
in virtue. By a modeſt and gentle demeanour, he ac- 
quired the good will of Edward; at att ſoftened that 
hatred which the prince had ſo Jong borne his family; 
and gaining every day new partiſans by his bounty and 
affability, he proceeded in a more ſilent, and the: etore 
a more dangerous manner, to che increale of his autho- 
rity. The king, who had not ſuthcient vigour directly 
to oppole his progreſs, knew of no other expedient than 
that hazardous ene, of raiing him a rival in the famuy 
of Lectric duke of Mercia, whoſe fon Algar was in- 
veſted with the governmeut of Eaſt-Anglia, which, be- 
tore the baniſhment of Harold, had belonged to the 
latter nobleman. But this policy, ot balancing oppotite 
parties, required a more ſteady hand to manage than 
that of Edward, and naturally produced faction, and 
even civil broils, among nobles of tuch nughy and in- 
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dependent authority. Algar was ſoon after expelled his 
government by the intrigues and power of Harold; but 
being protected by Griffith prince of Wales, who had 
married his daughter, as well as by the power of his 
father Leofric, he obliged Harold to ſubmit to an ac- 
commodation, and was reinſtated in the government 
of Eaſt-Anglia. This peace was not of long duration: 
Harold, taking advantage of Lrotric's death, which 
happened ſoon after, expelled Algar anew, and baniſhed 
him the kingdom: Andi though that nobleman made a 
treſh irruption into Eaſt- Anglia with an army of Nor- 
wegians, and over-ran the country, his death toon frecd 
Harold frem the pretenſions of lo dangerous a rival, 
Edward, the eldeſt fon of Algar, was indced advanced 
to the government cf Mercia; but the balance, which 
the king deſired to eſtabliſn between thoſe potent fami- 
lies, was wholly loſt, and the influence of Harold greaily 
preponderated. 

(1055.) The death of Siward duke of Northumber- 
land, made the way ftill more open to the ambition cf 
that nobleman. Siward, beſides his other merits, had 
acquired honour to England, by his ſucceſsful conduct 
in the only foreign enterpriſe undertaken during ine 
reign of Edward. Duncan, king of Scotland, was a 
prince of a gentle diſpoſition, but poſſeſſed not the genius 
requiſite for governing a country fo tu-bulent, and fo 
much infeſted by the intrigues and animoſities of the 
great. Macbeth, a powerful nobleman, and nearly 
allied to the crown, not content with curbing the king's 
authority, carried ſtill farther his peſtilent ambition: 
He put his ſovereign to death; chaſed Malcolm Ken- 
more, his ſon and heir, into England; and uturped the 
crown. Siward, whoſe daughter was married ro Dun- 
can, embraced, by Edward's orders, the protection of 
this diſtreſſed family: He marched an army into Scct- 
land; and having defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, 
he reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his anceſtors, This 
ſervice, added to his former connections with the royal 
family of Scotland, brought a great acceſſion to the 
authority of Siward in the north; but as be had WES 
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eldeft ſon, Oſberne, in the action with Macbeth, it 

roved in the iſſue fatal to his tamiiy. His ſecond ſon, 
Waithoct, appeared, on his father's death, too young 
to be entruſted with the government of Northumberland; 
and Harold's influence obtained that dukedom for his 
own brother Toſti. 

There are two circumſtances related of Siward, which 
diſcover his high ſenſe of honour, and his martial 
diſpoſition, When intelligence was brought him of his 
ſon Oſberne's death, he was inconſolable; till he heard 
that the wound was received in the breaſt; and that he 
had behaved with great gallantry in the action. When 
he found his own death approaching, he ordered his 
ſervants to clothe him in a complete ſuit of armour ; 
and fitting ere& on the couch, with a ſpear in his hand, 
declared, that in that poſture, the only one worthy of 
a warrior, he would patiently await the fatal moment. 

The king, now worn out with cares and infirmities, 
felt himſeif far advanced in the decline of life; and 
having no iſſue himſelf, began to think of appointing a 
ſucceflor to the kingdom. He ſent a deputation to 
Hungary, to invite over his nephew, Edward, fon of 
his elder brother, and the only remaining heir of the 
Saxon line. That prince, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown 
would have been ea!y and undiiputed, came to England 
with his chil.ren, Edgar, ſurnamed Atheling, Margaret, 
and Chriſtina; but bis death, which happened a few 
days after his arrival, threw the king into new diff - 
culiies, He ſaw, that the great power and ambition of 
Harold had tempted him to think of obtaining poſſeſſion 
of the throne on the firſt vacancy, and that Edgar, on 
account of his youth and inexperience, was very unfit to 
oppole the pretenſions of ſo popular and enterpriſing a 
rival. The an moſity which he had long borne to earl 
Godwin, made him averſe to the ſucceſſion of his ſon ; 
and he could not, without extreme reluctance, think of 
an increate of grandeur to a family which had riſen on 
the ruins of royal authority, and which, by the murder 
of Alfred, his brother, had contributed fo much to the 


weakening of the Saxon line, In this uncertainty, he 
ſecretly 
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ſecretly caſt his eye towards his kinſman, William duke 
of Normandy, as the only perſon whoſe power, and 
reputation, and capacity, could ſupport any deſtination 
which he might make in his tavour, to the excluſion of 
Harold and his family, 

This famous prince was natural fon of Robert duke 
of Normandy, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in 
Falaiſe, and was very early eſtabliſhed in that grandeur 
from which his birth ſeemed to have {et him at fo great 
a diſtance. While he was but nine years of age, his 
father had reſolved to undertake a pilgrimage to ſeru- 
ſalem; a faſhionable act of devotion, which had taken 
place of the pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as it was 
attended with more difliculty and danger, and carried 
thoſe religious adventurers to the firſt ſources of Chriſti. 
anity, appeared to them more meritorious. Before his 
departure, he aſſembled the ſtates of the dutchy ; and 
informing them of his deſign, he engaged them to ſwear 
allegiance to his natural fon, William, whom, as he 
had no legitimate iſſue, he intended, in cale he ſhould 
die in the pilgrimage, to leave ſucceſſor to his domi- 
nions. As he was a prudent prince, he could not but 


foreſee the great inconveniencies which mult attend this 


journey, and this ſettlement of his ſucceſſion ; ariſing 
from the perpetual turbulency of the great, the claims of 
other branches of the ducal family, and the power of 
the French monarch : But all theſe conſiderations were 
ſurmounted by the prevailing zeal tor pilgrimages; and, 
robably, the more importaut they were, the more would 
Robert exult in ſacrificing them to what he imagined te 

be his religious duty. 
This prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pil- 
rimage; and the minority of his ſon was attended with 
all thoſe diſorders which were almoſt unavoidable in 
that ſituation, The licentious nobles, treed from the 
awe of ſovereign authority, broke out into perſonal 
animoſities againſt each other, and made the whole 
country a ſcene of war and devaſtation. Roger count 
of Toni, and Alain count of Britanny, advanced 
slaims to the dominion of the ſtate; and Henry 1. king 
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of Franee, thought the opportunity favourable for re- 
ducing the power of a vaſſal, who had originally acquired 
his ſettlement in fo violent and invidious a manner, and 
who had long appeared formidable to his ſovereign. 
The regency eſtabliſhed by Robert encountered great 
difficulties in ſupporting the government under this 
complication of dangers ; and the young prince, when 
he came to maturity, found himſelf reduced to a very 
low condition. But the great qualities which he ſoon 
diiplayed in the field and in the cabinet, gave encourage- 
ment to his friends, and ſtruck a terror into his enemies. 
He oppoſed himſelf on all fides againſt his rebellious 
fabjects, and againſt forciga invaders; and by his 
valour and conduct prevailed in every action. He 
obliged the French king to grant him peace on reaſon- 
able terms; he expelled all pretenders to the ſovereignty 
and he reduced his turbulent barons to pay ſubmiſſion to 
bis authority, and to ſuſpend their mutual animoſities. 
The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared in a rigor- 
ous adminiſtration of juſtice; and having found the 
happy effects of this plan of government, without which 
the laws in thoſe ages became totally impotent, he re- 
carded it as a fixed maxim, that an inflexible conduct 
was the firſt duty of a ſovereign. 
The tranquillity which he Pad eſtabliſhed in his do- 
minions, had given William leiſure to pay a viſit to 
the king of England during the time of Godwin's 
baniſhment ; and he was received in a manner ſuitable 
to the great reputation which he had acquired, to the 
relation by which he was connected with Edward, and 
to the obligations which that prince owed to his family. 
On the return of Godwin, and the expulſion of the Nor- 

man favourites, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbu 
had, before his departure, perſuaded Edward to think 
of adopting William as his ſucceſſor; a counſel which 
was favoured by the king's averſion to Godwin, his 
prepoſſeſſions for the Normans, and his eſteem of the 
duce. That prelate, therefore, received a commiſſion 
to inform William of the king's intentions in his fa- 
your ; and he was the firſt perſon that opened the _ 
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of the prince to entertain thoſe ambitions hopes. But 
Edward, irreſolute and feebie in his purpose, niding 
that the Engl.ſh would more eaſily acqu.eice in the 
reſtoration of the Saxon line, had, in the mean time, 
invited his brother's deſcendants from Hungary, with 
a view of having them recognile.! heirs to the crown, 
The death of his nephew, and the inexperience and un- 
rAniling qualities of young Edgar, made hin: rehune 
bis former intentions in favour of the duke oi Ner- 
mandy; though his averſion to hazardous cnterpriſes 
engaged him to poſtpone the execution, and even to keep 
his purpoſe ſecret*trom al! his miniſters, 
Harold, meanwhile, procecied after a more chen 
manner, in increaſing his popularity, in eſtabliſh ing his 
power, and in preparing the way for his adyancenicnt 


on the firſt vacancy; an event which, from the age 2nd 


infirmities of the King, 2ppeared not very d iſtant. Put 
there was ſtill an obitacie, which it was requiſite for 
him previouſly to overcome. Earl Godwin, when 
reſtored to his power and turtune, had given hoſtages 
for his good behaviour; and among the reſt, one fon 
and one grandſon, whom Edward, tor greater lecurity, 
as has been related, had conigned to the cuſtod of the 
duke of Normandy. Harold, though not aware of the 
duke's being his competitor, was uncaiy that ſuch near 
relations ſhouid be detained priſoners in a foreign coun- 


try; and he was afraid let Wiuam ſhould, in favour 


of Edgar, retain theſe pledges as a check on the ambi- 


tion of any other pretender. He reprelented, therefore, 
to the king, his unfeigned ſubmiſiton to royal autho- 
rity, his ſteady duty to his prince, and the little neceſſity 
there was, alter ſuch a uniform trial or his obedi- ce, 
to detain any longer thoſe hoitages who had been re- 
quired on the firit compoſing of c:vil diſcords. By 
thee topics, eniorced by his great power, he extorted 


the king's conſent to releaſe them; and in order to eiles 
his purpoſe, he immediate.y proceeded, with a numerous 


retinue, on his journey to Normandy. A tempeit dicre 

him on the territory of Guy count of Ponthieu, wits 

being inſormed of his quality, inumediately deta. ned hi 
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priſoner, and demanded an exorbitant fum for his ran- 
tom. Harold found means to convey intelligence ot his 
ſituation to the duke of Normandy ; and repreſented, 
that while he was proceeding to his court, in execution 
of a commiſſion from the king of England, he had met 
with this harſh treatment from the mercenary diſpoſition 
of the count of Ponthieu. 

William was immediately ſenſible of the importance 
of the incident. He foreſaw that, if he could once gain 
Harold, either by favours or menaces, his way to the 
throne of England would be open, and Edward would 
meet with no farther obſtacie in executing the favourable 
intentions which he had entertained in his behalf. He 
ſent, therefore, a nieſſenger to Guy, in order to demand 
the liberty of his priſoner; and that noblcman, not 
daring to refuſe ſo great a prince, put Harold into the 
hands of the Norman, who conducted him to Rovien. 
William received him with every demonſtration of re- 
ſpe& and friendſhip ; and after ſhowing himſelt diſpoſed 
to comply with his defire, in delivering up the hoſtages, 
he took an opportunity of diſcloſing to him the great 
ſecret of his pretenſions to the crown of England, and of 
the will which Edward intended to make in his favour. 
He deſired the aſſiſtance of Harold in perſecting that 
deſign; he made profeſſions of the utmolt gratitude in 
return for ſo great an obligation; he promiſed that the 
preſent grandeur of Harold's family, which ſupported 
itlelf with difficulty under the jealouſy and hatred of 
Edward, ſhould receive new increaſe from a ſucceilor 
who would be ſo greatly beholden to him for his ad- 
vancement. Harold was ſurpriſed at this declaration 
of the duke; but being ſenſible that he ſliould never 
recover his own liberty, much lets that of his brother 
and nephew, if he refuſed the demand, he teigned a 
compliance with William, renounced all hopes of the 
crown for himſelf, and proſeſſed his ſinccre intention of 
ſupporting the will of Edward, and ſeconding the pre- 
tenions of the duke of Normandy. William, to bind. 
him faſter to his intereſts, beſides offering him one of 
his daughters in marriage, requized him to take an oath 
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that he would fulfil his promiſes ; and in order to render 
the oath more obligatory, he employed an artifice well 
ſuited to the ignorance and fuperſlition of the age. He 
ſecretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold 
agreed to ſwear, the reliques of ſome of the molt revered 
martyrs; and when Harold had taken the oath, he 
ſhowed him the reliques, and admoniſhed him to oblerve 
religiouſly an engagement which had been ratified hy ſo 
tremendous a An Lion. The Engliſh nobleman was 
aſtoniſhed ; but diſſembling his concern, he renewed the 
{ame profeſſions, and was diſmiſſed with all the marks 
of mutual confidence by the duke of Normandy. 

When Harold — himſelf at liberty, his ambition 
ſuggeſted caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſtify to him the viola. 
tion of an oath, which had been extorted from him b 
fear, and which, it fulfilled, might be attended with 
the ſubjection of his native country to a foreign power, 
He continued ſtill to practiſe every art of — 2 
to increaſe the number of his partiſans ; to reconcile the 
minds of the Engliſh to the idea of his ſucceſſion ; to 
revive their hatred of the Normans ; and by an oftenta- 
tion of his power and influence to deter the timorous 
Edward from executing his intended deſtination in 
favour of William. Fortune, about this time, threw 
two incidents in his way, by which he was enabled to 
acquire general favour, and to increaſe the character 
which he had already attained, of virtue and abilities. 

The Welſh, though a leſs formidable enemy than 
the Danes, had long been accuſtomed to inteſt the 
weſtern borders; and after committing ſpoil on the low 
countries, they uſually made a haſty retreat into their 
mountains, where they were ſheltered irom the pur:vit 
of their enemies, and were ready to ſeize the firit fat our. 
able opportunity of renewing their depredations. Grii- 
fith, the reigning prince, had greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in thoſe incurſions; and his name had become lo 
terrible to the Engliſh, that Harold found he could do 


nothing more acceptable to the public, and more ho- 


nourable for himſelf, than the ſuppreſſing of to dangerous 


an enemy. He formed the plan of an expedition — —— 
ales; 
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Wales; and having prepared ſome light- armed foot to 
purſue the natives into their faſtneſſes, ſome cavalry to 
icour the open country, and a ſquadron of ſhips to attack 
the ſea- coaſt, he employed at once all theſe forces againſt 
the Welſh, proſecuted his advantages with vigour, 
made no intermiſſion in his aſſaults, and at laſt reduced 
the enemy to ſuch diſtreſs, that, in order to prevent 
their total deſtruction, they made a ſacrifice of their 
prince, whoſe head they cut off and ſent to Harold; 
and they were content to receive, as their ſovereigns, 
two Welſh noblemen appointed by Edward to rule over 
them. The other incident was no leſs honourable to 
Harold. 

Toſti, brother of this nobleman, who had been 
treated duke of Northumberland, being of a violent 
tyrannical temper, had acted with fuch cruelty and in- 
juſtice, that the inhabitants roſe in rebellion, and chaſed 
him from his government. Morcar and Edwin, twa 
brothers, who poſſeſſed great power in thoſe parts, and 
io were grandſons of the great duke Leotric, concurred 
in the inſurrection; and the former, being elected duke, 
advanced with an army to oppoſe Harold, who was com- 
miſſioned by the king to reduce and chaſtiſe the Nor- 
thumbrians. Before the armies came to action, Morcar, 
well acquainted with the generous diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh commander, endeavourcd to juſtity his own con- 
duct. He repreſented to Harold, that Toſti had be- 

aved in a manner unworthy of the ſtation to which he 
was advanced, and no one, not even a brother, could 
ſupport ſuch tyranny, without participating, in ſome 
degree, of the infamy attending it; that the Northum- 
brians, accuſtomed to a legal adminiſtration, and re- 
garding it as their birth-right, were willing to ſubmit 
to the king, but required a governor who would pay 
regard to their rights and privileges; that they had 
been taught by their anceſtors, that death was preferable 
to ſervitude, and had taken the field, determined to 
periſh, rather than ſuffer a renewal of thoſe indignities 
to which they had fo long been expoſed; and they 
truſted that Harold, on reflection, would not defend in 
Q 2 anothes 
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another that violent conduct, from which he himſelf, 
in his own government, had always kept at ſo great a 
diſtance. This vigorous remonſtrance was accompanied 
with ſuch a detail of facts, ſo well ſupported, that Ha- 
rold found it prudent to abandon his brother's cauſe ; 
and returning to Edward, he perfuaded him to pardon 
the Northumbrians, and to confirm Morcar in the go- 
vernment. He even married the ſiſter of that nobleman); 
and by his intereſt, procured Edwin, the younger bro. 
ther, to be elected into the government of Mercia. Toſti 
in a rage departed the kingdom, and took ſhelter in 
Flanders with earl Baldwin, his tather-in-law. 

By this marriage Harold broke all meaſures with the 
duke of Normandy ; and William clearly perceived that 
he could no longer rely on the oaths and promiſes which 
he had extorted from him. But the Engliſh nobleman 
was now in ſuch a ſituation, that he deemed it no longer 
neceſſary to diſſemble. He had, in his conduct towards 
the Northumbrians, given ſuch a ſpecimen of his mo- 
deration, as had gained him the affect ions of his coun. 
trymen. He ſaw that almoſt all England was engaged 
in his intereſts ; while he himſelf poſſeſſed the govern- 
ment of Weſſex, Morcar that of Northumberland, and 
Edwin that of Mercia, He now openly aſpired to the 
ſucceſſion ; and inhited that, ſince it was neceſſary, by 
the confeſſion of all, to ſet ahde the royal family, on ac- 
count of the imbecility of Edgar, the ſole ſurviving heir, 
there was no one ſo capable of filling the throne as a 
nobleman of great power, of mature age, of long ex- 
perience, of approved courage and abilities, who, being 
a native of the kingdom, would effectually ſecure it 
againſt the dominion and tyranny of foreigners. Ed- 
ward, broken with age and infirmities, ſaw the difficul- 
ties too great for him to encounter; and though his in- 
veterate prepoſſeſſions kept him from ſeconding the pre- 
tenſions of Harold, he took but feeble and irreſolute 
ſteps for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the duke of Nor- 
mandy . While he continued in this uncertainty, he 
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was ſurpriſed by ſickneſs, which brought him to his 
grave, on the fifth of January 1066, in the ſixty- fifth 
year of his age, and twenty: fifth of kis reign, 

This prince, to whom the monks gave the title of 
ſaint and confeſſor, was the laſt of the Saxon line that 
ruled in England. Though his reign was peaceable 
and fortunate, he owed his proſperity leſs to his own 
abilities than to the conjunctures of the times. The 
Danes, employed in other enterpriſes, attempted not 
thoſe incurſions which had been ſo troubleſome to all his 
predeceſſors, and fatal to ſome of them. The facility of 
his diſpoſition made him acquieice under the government 
of Godwin and his ſen Harold; and the abilities, as 
well as the power, of theſe noblemen enabled them, 
while they were entruſted with authority, to preſerve do- 
meſtic peace and tranquillity, The moſt commendable 
circumſtance of Edward's government, was his attention 
to the adminiſtration of jultice, and his compiling, for 
that purpoſe, a body of laws, which he collected from 
the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compila- 
tion, though now loſt (for the laws that paſs under Ed- 
ward's name were compoſed afterwards), was long the 
object of affection to the Engliſh nation. 

Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt that touched for 
the king's evil: The opinion of his ſanctity procured 
belief to this cure among the people: His ſucceſſors re- 
garded it as a part of their ſtate and grandeur to uphold 
the ſame opinion. It has been continued down to our 
time; and the practice was firſt dropped by the preſent 
royal family, who obſerved, that it could no longer give 
amazement even to the populace, and was attended with 
ridicule in the eyes of all men of underſtanding. 


HAROLD. 


HAROLD had ſo well prepared matters before the 
death of Edward (January 1066), that he immediately 
ſtepped into the vacant throne; and his acceſſion was 
attended with as little oppoſition and difturbance, as it 


he had ſucceeded by the moſt undoubted hereditary title, 
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The citizens of London were his zealous partiſans x 
The biſhops and clergy had adopted his cauſe: And all 
the powerful nobility, connected with him by alliance or 
friendſhip, willingly ſeconded his pretenſions. The title 
of Edgar Atheling was ſcarcely mentioned; much leis 
the claim of the duke of Normandy : And Harold, af. 
ſembling his partiſans, received the crown from their 
hands, without waiting for the free deliberation of the 
ſtates, or regularly ſubmitting the queſtion to their de- 
termination *, If any were averſe to this meaſure, they 
were obliged to conceal their ſentiments ; and the new 
prince, taking a general ſilence for conſent, and found- 
mg his title on the ſuppoſed ſuffrages of the people, 
which appeared unanimous, was, on the day immediate- 
ly ſucceeding Edward's death, crowned and anointed 
King, by Aldred archbiſhop of York. The whole nation 
ſeemed joyfully to acquieſce in his elevation. 

T ne firit ſymptoms of danger which the king diſcover- 
ed came from abroad, and from his own brother Toiti, 
who had ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in Flan- 
ders. Enraged at the ſucceſsful ambition of Harold, 
to which he himſelf had fallen a victim, he filled the 
court of Baldwin with complaints of the injuſtice which 
he had ſuffered : He engaged the intereſt of that family 
againſt his brother: He endeavoured to form intrigues 
with ſome of the diſcontented nobles in England: He 
ſent his emiſſaries to Norway, in order to rouſe to arms 
the frecbooters of that kingdom, and to excite their 
hopes of reaping advantage from the unſettled ſtate of 
affairs on the uſurpation of the new king: And that he 
might render the combination more formidable, he made 
a journey to Normandy ; in expectation that the duke, 
who had married Matilda, another daughter of Bald- 
win, would, in revenge of his own wrongs, as well as 
thoſe of Toſti, ſecond, by his counſels and forces, the 
projected invaſion of England, 


Many of the hiftorians fay, that Harold was regularly 
elected by the ſtates; Some, that Edward leſt him his ſus- 
e£:fog by will, | 
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The duke of Normandy, when he firſt received in- 
telligence of Harold's intrigues and acceſſion, had been 
moved to the higheſt pitch of indignation ; but that he 
might give the better colour to his pretenſions, he ſent 
an embaſly to England, upbraiding that prince with his 
breach of faith, and ſummoning him to refign immediately 
polleſſion of the kingdom. Harold replied to the Nor- 
man ambaſſadors, that the oath, with which he was re- 
proached, had been extorted by the well-grounded fear 
of violence, and could never, for that reaſon, be regard- 
ed as obligatory : That he nad had no commiſſion, either 
from the Jate king or the ſtates of Englang, who alone 
could diſpoſe of the crown, to make any tender of the 
ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy ; and if he, a pri- 
rate perſon, had aſſumed ſo much authority, and had 
even voluntarily ſworn to ſupport the duke's preten- 
ſions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of breaking it: That he had 
obtained the crown by the unanimous tuffrages of the 
people; and ſhould prove himſelf totally unworthy of 
their favour, did he not ſtrenuouſly maintain thoſe na- 
tional liberties, with whoſe protection they had entruſted 
him: And that the duke, it he made any attempt vy 
force of arms, ſhould experience the power of an united 
nation, conducted by a prince, who, ſenſible of the obli- 
gations impoſed on him by his royal dignity, was deter- 
mined that the ſame moment ſhould put a period to his 
lite and to his government. 

This anſwer was no other than William expected; 
and he had previouſly fixed his reſolution of making an 
attempt upon England. Conſulting only his courage, 
his reſentment, and his ambition, he overlooked all the 
ditficulties infeparable from an attack on a great king- 
doin. by fuck inferior force, and he ſaw only the circum- 
ſtances which would facilitate his enterpriſe. He con- 
tiered that England, ever ſince the acceſſion of Canute, 
had enjoyed profound tranquillity, during a period of 
near fifty years z and it would require time for its ſol- 
diers, cnervated by long peace, to learn diſcipline, and 
its generals experience. He knew that it was entirely 
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unprovided with fortified towns, by which it could 
prolong the war; but muſt venture its whole fortune 
in one deciſive action againſt a veteran enemy, who, be- 
ing once maſter of the field, would be in a condition to 
over- run the kingdom. He ſaw that Harold, though he 
had given proofs of vigour and bravery, had newly 
mounted a throne, which he had acquired by faction, 
trom which he had excluded a very ancient royal family, 
and which was likely to totter under him by its own in- 
ſtability, much more if ſhaken by any violent external 
impulſe. And he hoped, that the very circnmitance of 
his croſſing the ſea, quitting his own country, and leav- 
ing himſelf no hopes of retreat; as it would aſtoniſh the 
enemy by the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, would inſpirit 
his ſoldiers by deſpair, and rouſe them to ſuſtain the re- 
putation of the Norman arms. 

The Normans, as they had long been diſtinguiſhed 
by valour among all the European nations, had at this 
time attained to the highelt pitch of military glory, Be- 
fides acquiring by arms ſuch a noble territory in France, 
beſides defending it againſt continual attempts of the 
French monarch and ail its nezghbours, beſides cxerting 
many acts of vigour under their preſent ſovercign ; they 
had, about this very time, revived their ancient fame, 
by the moſt hazardous exploits, and the moſt wondertul 
ſucceſſes, in the other extremity of Europe. A few 
Norman adventurers in Italy had acquired ſuch an aſ- 
cendant not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the 
Germans and Saracens, that they expelled thoſe foreign- 
ers, procured to themſelves ample citabliſhien:s, and 
Jaid the foundation of the opulent kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. Theſe enterpriſes of men, who were all of 
them vaſſals in Normandy, many of them baniſhed for 
faction and rebellion, excited the ambition of the haugh- 
ty William; who diſdained, after ſuch examples of for- 
tune and valour, to be deterred from making an attack 
on a neighbouring country, where he could be ſupported 
by the whole force of his principality. 

The ſituation allo of Europe inſpired William with 
hopes that, beſides his brave Normans, he might 
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ploy againſt England the flower of the military force 
which was diſperſed in all the neighbouring ſtates. 
France, Germany, and the Low Countries, by the pro- 

ſs of the feudal inſtitutions, were divided and ſubdi- 
vided into many principalities and baronies; and the 
poſſeſſors, enjoying the civil juriſdiction within them- 
{elves, as well as the right of arms, acted, in many re- 
ſpects, as independent ſovereigns, and maintained their 
properties and privileges leſs by the authority of laws 
than by their own force and valour. A military ſpirit 
had univerſally diffuled itlelf throughout Europe ; and 
the ſeveral leaders, whoſe minds were elevated by their 
princely ſituation, greedily embraced the moit hazaruous 
enterpriſes z aud being accuſtomed to nothing from their 
infancy but recitals of the ſucceſs attending wars and 
battles, they were prompted by a natural ambition to 
imitate thoſe adventures, which they heard ſo much ce- 
lebrated, and which were ſo much exaggerated by the 
credulity of the age. United, however — by their 
duty to one ſuperior lord, and by their connections with 
the great body of the community to which they belonged, 
they deſired to ſpread their fame each beyond his own 
diitrit; and in all aſſemblies, whether inſtituted for 
civil deliberations, for military expeditions, or merely 
for ſhow and entertainment, to outthine each other by 
the reputation of ſtrength and proweſs. Hence their 
genius for chivalry ; hence their impatience of peace and 
tranquillity ; and hence their readineſs to embark in any 
dangerous enterpriſe, how little ſoever intereſted in its 
failure or ſucceſs, 

William, by his power, his courage, and his abilities, 
had long maintained a pre-eminence among thoſe haugh - 
ty chieftains; and every one who deſired to ſignaliſe 
himſelf by his addreſs in military exercites, or his va- 
lour in action, had been ambitious of acquiring a repu- 
tation in the court and in the armies of Normandy. 
Entertained with that hoſpitality and courteſy + hich diſ- 
tinguiſhed the age, they had tormed attachments with 


the prince, and greedily attended to the prolpects of the 
ſignal 
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Ggnal glory and elevation which he promiſed them in 
return for their concurrence in an expedition againſt 
England. The more grandeur there appeared in the at. 
tempt, the more it ſuited their romantic ſpirit : The 
fame of the intended invaſion was already diffuſed every- 
where: Multitudes crowded to tender to the duke their 
ſervice, with that of their vaſſals and retainers; And 
William found leſs difficulty in completing his levies, 
than in chuſing the moſt veteran forces, and in rejecting 
the offers of thoſe who were impatient to acquire fame 
under ſo renowned a leader. | 

Beſides theſe advantages, which William owcd to his 
perſonal valour and good conduct; he was indebted to 
fortune for procuring him ſome aſſiſtance, and alſo for 
removing many obſtacles which it was natural for him 
to expect in an undertaking, in which all his neighbours 
were ſo deeply intereſted. Conan count of Britanny 
was his mortal enemy: In order to throw a damp upon 
the duke's enterpriſe, he choſe this conjuncture for re- 


viving his claim to Normandy itſelf ; and he required 


that, in caſe of William's ſucceſs againſt England, the 
poſſeſſion of that dutchy ſhould devolve to him. But 
Conan died ſuddenly after making this demand; and 
Hoel, his ſucceſſor, inſtead of adopting the malignity, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the prudence of his prede- 
ceſſor, zealouſly ſeconded the duke's views, and ſent his 
eldeſt ſon, Alain Fergant, to ſerve under him with a 
body of five thouſand Britons. The counts of Anjou 
and of Flanders encouraged their ſubjects to engage in 
the expedition ; and even the court of France, though it 
might juſtly fear the aggrandizement of ſo dangerous 
vaſlal, purſued not its intereſts on this occaſion with ſuf- 
ficient vigour and reſolution. Philip I. the reigning 
monarch, was a minor; and William, having commu— 
nicated his project to the council, having deſired aſſiſtance, 
and offered to do homage, in caſe of his ſucceſs, for 
the crown of England, was indecd openly ordeted to Jay 
aſide all thoughts of the enterpriſe; but the earl of 
Flanders, his father-in-law, being at the head of the re- 
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gency, favoured under-hand his levies, and ſecretly en- 
couraged the adventurous nobility to inliſt under the 
ſtandard of the duke of Normandy. 

The emperor, Henry IV. beſides openly giving all 
his vaſſals permiſhon to embark in this expedition, 
which ſo much engaged the attention of Europe, pro- 
miſed his protection to the dutchy of Normandy during 
the abſence of the prince, and thereby enabled him to 
employ his whole force in the invaſion of England. But 
the moſt important ally, whom William gained by his 
negotiations, was the pope, who had a mighty influence 
over the ancient barons, no Jeſs devout in their religi- 
ous principles, than valorous in their military enter- 
priſes. The Roman pontiff, after an inſenſible progreſs, 
during ſeveral ages of darkneſs and ignorance, began 
now to lift his head openly above all the princes of Eu- 
rope; to aſſume the office of a mediator, or even an ar- 
biter, in the quarreis of the greatelt monarchs ; to in- 
terpoſe in all ſecular affairs; and to obtrude his diftates 
as ſovereign laws on his oblequious diſciples. It was 
a ſufficient motive to Alexander II. the reigning pope, . 
tor embracing William's quarrel, that he alone had 
made an appeal to his tribunal, and rendered him um- 
pire of the diſpute between him and Harold ; but there 
were other advantages which that pontiff foreſaw mult 
reſult from the conqueſt of England by the Norman 
arms. That kingdom, though at firſt converted by 
Romiſh miſſionaries, though it had afterwards advanced 
ſome farther ſteps towards ſubjeftion to Rome, main- 
tuned ſtill a conſiderable independence in its eccleſiaſti- 
cal adminittration ; and forming a world within itſelt, 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt of Europe, it had hither- 
to proved inacceſſible to thoſe exorbitant claims which 
{upported the grandeur of the papacy. Alexander there- 
fore hoped, that the French and Norman barons, if ſue- 
ceſsful in their enterpriſe, might import into that coun- 
try a more devoted reverence to the holy ſee, and bring 
the Engliſh churches to a nearer conformity with thoſe 
of the continent. He declared immediately in favour of 
William's claim; pronounced Harold a perjured uſurp- 
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er; denounced” excommunication againſt him and his 
adherents ; and the more to encourage the duke of Nor. 
mandy in his enterpriſe, he ſent him a conſecrated ban- 
ner, and a ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it. Thus 
were all the ambition and violence of that invaſion cc- 
vered over ſafely with the broad mantle of religion. 

The greateſt difficulty which William had to encoun- 
ter in his preparations, aroſe from his own ſubjedts in 
Normandy. The ſtates of the dutchy were aflembled at 
Liſlebonne ; and ſupplies being demanded for the in- 
tended enterpriſe, which promiſed fo much glory and 
advantage to their country, there appeared a rel uQance 
in many members both to grant ſums ſo much beyond 
the common meaſure of taxes in that age, and to ſet a 
precederit of performing their military ſervice at a diſ— 
tance from their own country. The duke, finding it 
dangerous to lolicit them in a body, conterred ſeparately 
with the richeſt individuals in the province; and be- 
ginning with thoſe on whote affections he molt relied, he 
gradually engaged all of them to advance the ſums de- 
manded. The count of Longueville ſeconded him in 
this negotiation 3 as did the count of Mortaigne, Odo 
biſhop of Baieux, and eſpecially William Fitz-Oſborne, 
count of Breteuil, and ccnſtable of the dutchy. Every 
perſon, when he himſelf was once engaged, endeavoured 
to bring over others; and at laſt the ſtates themſclves, 
after ſtipulating that this conceſſion ſhould be no prece- 
dent, voted that they would aſſiſt their prince to the ut- 
moſt in his intended enterpriſe. 

William had now aſſembled a fleet of three thouſand 
veſſels, great and ſmall, and had ſelected an army of fixty 
thouſand men from among thoſe numerous ſupplics 
which from every quarter ſolicited to be received into 
his ſervice. The camp bore a ſplendid yet a martial 
appearance, from the diſcipline of the men, the beauty 
and vigour of the horſes, the luſtre of the arms, and the 
accoutren;ents of both; but above all, from the high 
names of nobility who engaged under the banners of 
the duke of N mandy. The molt celebrated were 
Euſtace count of Bologne, Aimeri de Thouars, mp 
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d'Eſtaples, William d' Exreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, 
Roger de Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger de 
Montgomery, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Charles Martel, 
and Geoffrey Giffard. To theſe bold chieftains William 
held up the ſpoils of Englend as the prize of their va- 
Jour; and pointing to the oppoſite ſhore, called to 
them, that there was the field, on which they muſt erect 
trophies to their name, and fix their eftabliſhments, 

While he was making thele mighty preparations, the 
duke, that he might increate the number of Harold's 
enemies, excited the inveterate rancour of Toſti, and 
encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfager, 
king of Norway, to infeſt the coaſts of England. Toſti, 
having collected about ſixty veſſels in the ports of Flan= 
ders, put to ſea; and after committing eme depreda- 
tions on the ſcuth and eait chaſts, he iailed to Nor- 
thumberland, and was there joine by Haitager, who 
came over with a great armament of three hundred 
ſail. The combined fleets entered ihe Humber, and 
dit mbaked the tréecps, Who began to extend their 
depredaticns on all ſides; when Morcar earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and Edwin earl of Mercia, the king's 
brothers-1n-law, having haituy collected ſome forces, 
ventured to give them battle. The action ended in the 
defeat and flight of iht le two noblemen. 

Harold, iniormed of this defeat, haſtencd with an 
army to the protection of his people; and expreſſed 
the utinoſt ardour to fiov himſelf worthy of the crown 
vhich had been conter:c@ upon him. This prince, 
though he was not {cni.ble of the full extent of his 
danger: from the great combination againſt him, had 
employed every art cf popularity to acquire the affec- 
tions of the public; and ie gave ſo many proofs of 
en equitable and prudent adminiſtration, thut the Eng- 
Ii found n reafon to repent the choice which tacy 
had made of a ſcvereign. They flocked from all 
quarters to join his ftan-laid 3 ard as foon as he reached 
the enemy at Standford, he found himſelf in a condition 
to give them battle. The tou (Sept. 25) was bloody; 
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but the victory was deciſive on the ſide of Harold, and 
ended in the total rout ct the Norvegians, together with 
the denth of Toit and Haltager. Even the Norvegian 
fleet fell into hands ot Harold; whe had the generoſity to 
give prince Oluve, the fon of Halfager, his liberty, and 
allow him to de part with twenty veflels. But he had 
ſcarcely time to rejoice for this victory, when he reccived 
intellig ence that the duke Norman dy was landed witli a 
great army in the ſouth of England. 

The Norman fleet and army had been aſſembled, 
early in the ſummer, at the mouth of the ſmall river 
Dive, and all the troops had been inttantly embarked; 
but the winds proved long contrary, and detained them 
in that harbour. The authority, however, of the duke, 
the good diſcipline maintained among the ſcamen and 
ſoldiers s, and the great care in ſupplying them with pro- 
viſions, had prevented any diſorder; when at laſt the 
wind became favourable, and enghled them to fail along 
the coaſt, till they reached St. Valori. There were, 
howeycr, ſeveral veſſels loſt in this ſhort paſſage 3 and as 
the wind again proved contrary, the army began to ima— 
gine that Heay en had declared againſt them, and that, 
notwithſtanding the pope's bencdiction, they were deſ- 
tined to certain deſtruction. Theſe bold warriors, who 
deſpiſed real dangers, were very ſubjcct to the dread of 
imaginary ones; and many of them began to mutiny, 
ſome of them even to delert their colours; Wien the 
duke, in order to ſupport their dr oping hopes, ordered 
a proceſſion to be made with the reliques ot St. Valon, 
and prayers to be ſud for more favourable weather. 
The wind inſtantly changed; and as this incident hap- 
pened on the eve of the feaſt of St. Michael, the tutelar 
taint of Nor mandy, tue foldiers, tancying they ſaw the 
hand o Heaven in all theſe concurring circumitances, 
ſet out with the great ' alacrity: They met with nv 
oppoſition on their peſſage: A great fleet, which Ha- 
rold had aflemblut, and which had cruiſed all ſummer 
_ the Iſle of Wight, had been diſt miſſed, on his receiv- 
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contrary winds and other accidents, had laid aſide his 
pieparations. The Norman armament, procceding in 
great order, arrived, without any material loſs, at 
Pevent ly in Suffer: ; and the army quietly aa mbarked, 
The duke himic!f, as he læaped on Mo re „ happe. ed 
to ſtuntble and fall; but had the 315 ence of mind, 
it is 1 IT to turn tie omen to his a leantoge, by calling 
Jourl that he had taken poſſeſſion of the conn uy And 


a ſoldier, running to 2 neighbouring coituze, plucked 
ſ tuetch, which, as if giving him ſe une of the 
king! m, he pretented to his general. The jo and 


, 
aliciiy of: M lam and his w ole army was ſo great, 
tha. they were nowiſe d. ſcouraged, oven nen "they 
heard of Harold's great v. A oer the Norverians : 
Tt oy ſcemed rather to walt wit h impatience the arrival 
of the enemy 

The ctory of Harold, tough greot and honon rable, 
bas St io the rain prejue cial o his in ces, and 
may be legar ! des the imaediete cave of his ruin. 
He eit m ny of his bi areſt olticers and ſoldiers in the 
cen! an he ailgulted the reit, by retuhr g to diſtri- 
bute the Norvegian ſpoils among them: & conduct 
which wos little agree.ble to his utual gens roy of 
temper; but which bi defire of +paring the people, in 
the war that mpended over him from the duc y 
Normandy, he pr obably gg caſie ned. He hatiened, * 
quicx marches, to reach his new invader; . 5 
he was reinforced at Londen ar! other pilacæ with freſh 
troops, he found himſelf alio we:kened by tc ten 
of his old ſoldiers, who from fatigue ana diſcontent fe- 
cretly withdrew from their colours. His brot!er G arth, 
a man of b. avery and conduct, began to enteit2in p- 
prehenſions of the event ; and remonſtrated with the 


king, that it would be be t. er policy to prolong the war; 


at Taft, to ſpare his own perſon in the zacton. He 
urged to him, that the CON ttuation of the duke of 
Normandy made it requ'ſite for that prince to bring 
— to 1 peedy deciſion, and put his whole fortune 
on the iſſue of a battle; but that the king of England, in 
nis Own country, beloved by his ſubjects, provided 
R 2 with 
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with every ſupply, had more certain and leſs dangercus 
means of enivring to himicli the victory: That the 
Norman troops, eluted on the one hand with the higheſt 
hopes, and ſceing, on the other, no reſource in caſe 
of a diſcomfiture, would fight to the lait extremity; 
and being the flower of all the warricrs of the con- 
tinent, muſt be regarded as formidable to the Eng— 
liſn: That if their firit fire, which is always the molt 
dangerous, were allowed to languſh for want of ac. 
tion; if they were haraſſed with {mall fEirmiches, ftraven- 
ed in proviſions, and titigued with the bad weather 
and deep roads during the winter featon, which was ap— 
proaching, they muſt fal! an caſy and a bioudiefs prey 
to their enemy :; That if a general action were deiaved, 
the Engliſh, ſenſible of the imminent danger to which 
their properties, as weil as liberties, were expoſed from 
thoſe rapaciuus invaders, Would haſten from all quarters 
to his aſliſtanc:, and would render his army invincible: 
That, at leaſt, if e thought it neceſſary to hazard a 
battle, he ought not to expoſe his own p*-rſoa ; but 
reſerve, in caſe cf ditaictous accidents, fome reſource to 
the liberty and independence of the kingdom: And that 
having once been ſo untortunate as to be conitrained to 
ſwear, and that upon the holy feliques, to ſupport 
the pretenſions of the duke of Nurmandy, it were better 
that the command of the army ſuculd be entiuſt. d 
to ancther, who, not being bound by thoſe ſacred ties, 
might give the ſoldiers more aſſured hopes of a prolper- 
ous iſſue to the com hat. 

Harold was deaf to all theſe remonſtrances: Elated 
with his paſt proſperity, as well as ſtimulated by his 
native courage, he reſolved to give battle in perſon 
and for that purpoſe he drew near to the Normans, 
who had removed their camp and fleet to Hattings, 
where they fixed their quarters. He was fo confident of 
ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the duke, promiting 
him a ſum of money if he would depart the kingdom 
without effuſion of blood: But his offer was rezeEted 
with diſdain; and William, not to be behind with his 
enemy in vaunting, ſent him a meſſage by ſome monks, 
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requiring him either to reſign the kingdom, or to hald it 
of him in fealty, or to ſubmit their cauſe to the arhitra- 
tion of the pape, or to fight him in ſingle combat. 
Harold replied, that the God of battles would ſuon be the 
arbiter of all their differences. 

The Engliſh and Normaus now prepared themſclves 
for this important deciſion; but the aſpect of things, on 
the night before the battle (14th October), was very dif- 
ferent in the two camps. The Engliſh ſpent the time in 
riot, and jollity, and diſorder; the Normans in ſilence, 
and in prayer, and in the other functions of their 
religion On the morning, the duke called together the 
moſt conſiderable of his commanders, and made them a 
ſpeech ſuitable to the oc caſion. He repreſented to them, 
that the event, which they and he had long wiſhed for, 
was approaching; the whole fortune of the war now de- 
pended on their (words, and would be decided in a 
ſingle action: I hat never army had greater moitves for 
exerting a vigorous courage, whether they conſidered 
the prize which would attend their victory, or the inevita- 
ble detruction which mult enfue upon their diſcomſiture: 
That if their martial and veteran bands could once 
break thoſe raw ſoldiers, who had raſhly da ed to p- 
proach them, they conquered a kingdom at one blow, 
and were juitly entitled to all its poſſciſions as the 
reward of their profſpcrous valour : That, on the con- 
trary, if they remitted in the leait their wonted prowels, 
an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the fea met 
thera in their retreat, and an igrominious death was the 
certain puniſhment of their imprudent cowardice : That, 
by collecting ſo numerous and brave a hoſt, he had en- 
ſured every human means of conqueſt ; and the com- 
mender of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had 
given him juſt cauſe to hope for tae favour of the 
Almighty, in whoſe hands alone lay the event of 
wars an! battjcs: And that a perjurcd uſurper, ana- 
thematized by the ſovereign pon iff, and cont:iuus of 
his own breach of faith, would be {trvck with terror 
on heir appearance, and woutt prognoſticnte to himmel 
that fite which his niltin led crimes hal fo wy 
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merited. The duke next divided his army into this 
lines: The firft, led by MontLomery, conſiſted of ar- 
chers and light. armed intantry: The ſecond, com- 
manded by Martel, was compoizd of tis braveſt batta— 
lions, heavy-armed, and ranged in cloſe order: His 
cavalry, at whoſe head he placed himſelf, fermed the 
third line; and were ſo dilpoſed, tnat they ſtretched 
beyond the infantry, and flanked cach wing of the army, 
He ordered the ſignal of battle to be given; and the 
whole army, mov! ing at once, and ſinging the hymn or 
ſong, of Roland, the famous pcer of Charlemagne, ad- 
vanced in order and with alacrity towards the enemy. 
Harold had ſeized the advantage of a riſing ground, 
and having likewiſe drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his 
flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was in— 
ferior, The Kentiſh men were placed in the van; a 
pott which they had always claimed as their due: The 
Londoners guarded the ſtaudard: And the king himſcli, 
accompanied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth And 
Leofwin, diſmounting, placed himſelf ai the head of his 
infantry, and expreſſed his eſolution to conquer, or to 
riſh in the action. I' firit attack of the Normans 
was deſpe ate, but was received with equal valour by the 
Engliſh ; andi aſter a furious combat, which remained 
long undecided, the former, overcome by the dittcuity 
of the ground, ard hard prelicd by the enemy, began 
firſt to relax their vigour, then to retreat; and contunon 
was ſpreading amung the ranks, when William, who 
found himſelf on the brink of deſtruction, Baſte ned with 
a ſelect band to :e relief of his diſmayed forces. His 
preſence reſtore the action; the Engliſh were obli red to 
retire with loſs; and the duke, ordering his tccond 
line to advance, renewcd the attack with freth forces, 
and with r«toubled courage. Finding that the enemy, 
aided by the advantage of ground, and animated — the 
example of their prince, tt Un, le a vigorous tel GRance, 
he tried a ſtrategem, which was very e in its 
mar2gernent, but witch ſeemed adville in his deſperat- 


ßtuation, where, if he Salued not a decifive victor 7 , 
he 
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he was totally undore: He commanded his troops to 
make a haſty retreat, and to al ure the enemy from their 
ground by the appearance of fliglit. The artifice ſuc- 
c<cded againſt thoſe unexperienced ſoldiers, who, heated 
by the action, and ſanguine in their hopes, precipitately 
tollowed the Normans into the plain. Wiiham gave 
orders, that at once the infantry ould face about upon 
their purſuers, and the cavalry make an aſſault upon 
their wings, and both of them purſue the advantage, 
which the ſurpriſè and terror of the enemy muſt give 
them in that critical and deciſive moment. The Engliſn 
were 1epvlicd with great flaughter, and driven back to 
the bill; where, being rallied by the bravery oft Harold, 
they were able, notwithitanding their lols, to maintain the 
poſt, and continue the combat. The duke tried the iame 
ſtratagem a ſecond time with the fame ſuccels; but even 
after this double advantage, he ſtill found a great body 
of the Englith, who, maintaining themſelves in firm ar- 
ray, Teeracd determined to diſpute the victory to the laſt 
exticmity. He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to 
make an aſſault upon them; while his archers, placed 
behind, ſnould gall the enemy, who were cexpoled by the 
ſituation of the ground, and who were intent in defend- 
ing themſelves againſt the ſwords and ſpears of the 
aftailints, By this diſpoſition he at laſt prevailed ; 
taroid was flain by an arrow, While he was com- 
bating with great bravery at the heud of his men: 
Fis two brothers ſhared the ſame fate: Aud the Engliſh, 
diſccuraged by the fall of thoſe princes, gave ground on 
all tdes, and were purſued with great ſiaughter by the 
victorious Noxmans. A. few troops, however, of the 
vanquiſped had ſtill the courage to turn upen their 
puriuers ; and attacking them in deep and mir ground, 
obtained ſome revenge tor the Laughter and dioncur 
ot the day, But the appearance or the duke obliged 
them to tek their ſatety by flight; and darkneſs ſaved 
them from any farther puriuit by the enemy. 

Thus was gained by William due or Normandy, 
the great and deciuve victory of Haſt'ngs, after a battle 
nich was tought from merning till iunfet, and which 
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ſeemed worthy, by the heroic valour diſplayed by both 
armies, and by both commanders, to decide the fate of a 
mighty kingdom. William had three horſes killed 
under him; and there fell near fifteen thouſand men on 
the fide of the Normans : The lofs was itill more con- 
ſiderable on that of the vanquiſhed ; beſides the death of 
the king and his two brothers. The dead body of Ha- 
rold was brought to William, and was generouſly 
reſtored without ranſom to his mother. The Norman 
army left not the field of battle without giving thanks to 

eaven in the moſt ſolemn manner for their victory: 
And the prince, having refreſhci his troops, prepared to 
puth to the utmoſt his advantage againlt the divided, dit- 
maycd, and diſcomfited Engliſh, 
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THE government of the Germans, and that of all the 
northern nations, who eſtabliſied themſelves on the 
ruins of Rome, was always extremely free; and thoſe 
fierce people, accuſtomed to independence and enured to 
arms, were more guided by perſuaſion than authority, in 
the ſubmiſiion which they paid to their princes. The 
military deſpotiſm, which had taken place in the Roman 
empire, us which, previoully to the irruption of thoſe 
conquerors, had ſunk the genius of men, and deſtroyed 
every noble principle of ſcience and virtue, was unable 
to reſiſt the vigorous efforts of a free peoplez and 
Europe, as from a new epoch, rekindled her ancient 
ſpirit, and ſhuok off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will 
and authority under which ſhe had fo long laboured. 
The free conſtitutions then eſtabliſhed, however impaired 
by the encroachments of ſuecceding princes, ſtill preſerve 
an air of independence and legal adminiſtration, which 
diitinguith the European nations; and if that part of the 
globe maintain ſentiments of liberty, hunour, equity, 
( and valour, ſupericr to the reit of mankind, it owes 


thele advamages chiefly to the ſceds implanted by thoſe 
gencrous barbarians. 

The Saxons, who ſubdned Britain, as they enjoyed 
great liberty in their own country, obſtinately retained 
| that invaluable poſſeſſion in their new ſettlement; and 
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they imported into this iſland the ſame principles of in. 
dependence, which they had inherited from their anceſ— 
tors. The chicftains (for ſuch they were, more properly 
than kings or princes) who commanded them in thote 
military expeditions, till poſleſſed a very limited autho- 
rity ; and as the Saxons exterminated, rather than tub. 
ducd, the ancient inhabitants, they were indeed tranſ— 

:anted into a_new territory, but preterved unaltered 
all their civil and military inſtitutions. The language 
was pure Saxon; even the names of places, which 
often remair while.the tongue entirely changes, were al- 
met all afſixed by the conquerors; the manners and 
cuitoms were whol'y German; and the fame picture 
o: a fierce and bold liberty, which is drawn by the 
maſterly pencil of Tacitus, will {uit thoſe fcunders of 
the Engliſh government. Ihe king, fo far from being 
inveſted with arbitrary power, was only couftdered as 
the firſt among the citizens; his authority depended 
more en his pl rſonal qualities than on his ſt. tion; 
he was even fo far on a level with the peop!c, that a 
ſte price was fixed tor his head, and a legal fine 
was levi:d upon his murderer, which, though propor- 


tionate to his ſtation, and ſuperior to that paid for 


the lite of a ſubject, was a tenfible mark of his 1tub- 
ordination to the community. 

It is eaſy to imagire, that an independent people, 
ſo little reftrained by law and cult:vated by ſcicncc, 
would not be very {t:i& in maintaining a regular uc— 
cei''on of their princes. Though they paid great re- 
g+ | io the royal family, and aſcribed to it an un- 
d:jputed ſupertcy tv, they either had no rule, or none 
that was ſteadily obſtrved, in filling the vacant thione 
and preſent convenience, in that emergency, was more 
attended to than general principles. We are net, 
hover, to ſuppoſe that the crown was conſidered as 
altogether elective; and that a regular plan was traced 
by the cor:ſtitution for ſupplying, by the ſuffrages 
of the people, every vacancy made by the demiſe ot 
the fiſt magiſtrate. If any king left a ſon of an 
age and capacity fit for government, the young prince 
naturally 
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naturally ſtepped into the throne: If he was a minor, 
his uncle, or the next prince of the biood, was pro- 
noted to the government, and left the iccptre to his 
poſterity: Any ſovercign, by taking previous meaſures 
with the leading men, had it greatly in his power to 
appoint h:s ſucceſlor: All thete cliungcs, and indeed 
te ordinary adminiſtration of government, required 
the expreſs concurrer.ce, or at leaſt the tacit acqui- 
eſcence, of the people; but poſſeſſion, however ob- 
taincd, was extremely apt to ſecuie their obedience, 
and the idea of any right, which was once excluded, 
was but feeble and imperict. This is fo much the 
caſe in all barbarous monarchies, and occurs {ov often 
in the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, that we cannot 
conſiſtently entertain any other notion of their go— 
vernment. The idea of an hereditary ſucceſſion in 
authority is ſo natural to men, and is fo much tortt- 
fed by the uſual rule in tranimitting private poſieſ- 
hons, that it muſt retain a great influence on every 
ſocicty, which does not exclude it by the 1etinements of 
a republican conſt:tution. But as there is a material 
difference between government and private poſſeſſions, 
and every man is not as much qualiticd for exerciling the 
one, as for enjoying tha other, a people, who arc not 
{cnfible of the general advantages attending a fixed rule, 
are apt to make great leaps in the ſucceſſion, and fre- 
quently to paſs over the perſon, who, had he poſicſſed 
the requiſite years and abilities, would have been thought 
entitled to the ſovereignty. Thus, theſe monarchies-are 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either elective or hereditary 3 and 
though the deſtination of a prince may often be followed 
in appointing his ſucceſſor, they can as little he regarded 
as wholly teſtamentary. The ſtates by their ſuifrage 
may ſometimes eſtabliih a ſovereign 3 but they more fre- 
quently recogniſe the perſon whom they find eltabliſked : 
A few great men take the lead; the people, overawed 
und influenced, acquieſce in the government; and the 
reigning prince, provided he be of the royal family, 
palles undiſputedly for the legal ſovereign, 
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It is confeſſed, that our knowledge of the Anglo. 
Saxon hiſtory and antiquities is too imperfect to afford 
us means of determining, with certainty, all the preroga- 
tives of the crown and privileges of the people, or of 
giving an exact delineation of that government. It is 
probable alſo, that the conſtitution might be ſomewhat 
different in the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and 
that it changed conſiderably during the courſe of fix 
centuries, which elapſed from the firſt invaſion of the 
Saxons till the Norman conqueſt *. But moſt of theſe 
differences and changes, with their cauſes and effects, 
are unknown to us: It only appears, that at all times, 
and in all the kingdoms, there was a national council, 
called a Wittenagemot, or aſſembly cf the wile men (for 
that is the import of the term), whoſe content was e- 
quiſite for enacting laws and tor ratitying the chief adds 
of public adminiſtration. The preambles to all the laws 
of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athbelſtan, 
Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward the Confeſſor; 
even thoſe to the laws of Canute, though a kind of 
conqueror; put this matter beyond controverly, and 
carry proots every-where of a limited and legal govern- 
ment. But who were the conſtituent members of this 
Wittenagemot has not been determined with certainty 
by antiquaries. It is agreed, that the biflops and 
abbots F were an eflential part; and it is aljo evi- 


We know of one change, not inconſiderable, in the 
Saxon conſtitution, The Saxor. Annals inform us, that 
it was in early times the prerogative of the king to name 
the dukes, earls, aldermen, and ſherifls of tlie counties, 
Aſſer, a contemporary writer, informs us, that Altred depoſed 
all the ignorant aldermen, and appointed men of more capa- 
city in their place: Yet the laws of Edward the Conteſlor, 
§ 35. ſay expreisly, that the heretoghs or dukes, and the 
ſheriffs, were choſen by the ſrecholders in the folkmote, a 
county court, which vas aſſembled once a-year, and where 
all the frecholders ſwore allegiance to the king. 

+ Sometimes abbeſſes were admitted; at lealt, they oſten 
ſign the king's charters or grants. 
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dent, from the tenor of thoſe ancient Jaws, that the 
Wittenagemot enacted ſtatutes which regulated the 
eclefiaſtical as well as civil government, and that thote 
dangerous principles, by which the church is totally ſe- 
vered from the ſtate, were hitherto unknewn to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It alſo appcars, that the aldermen, or 
governors of counties, who after the Daniſh times were 
often called carls *, were admitted into this council, and 
gave their conſent to the public ſtatutes, But beſides 
the prelates and aldermen, there is alſo mention of the 
wites, or wifemen, as a component part of the Wit- 
tenagemot; but who the were, is not fo clearly aſcer- 
tained by the laws or the hiſtory of that period. The 
matter would probab.y be of difficult ditcuſſion, even 
were it examined impartially; but as our modern parties 
have choſen to divide on this point, the queſtion has 
been diſputed with the greater obitinacy, and the argu- 
ments on both ſides have become, on that account, the 
more capticus and deceitful. Our monarchica! —_— 
maintain, that theſe xvzt2s, or ſaptentes, were the juilge 
or men learned in the law: The popular faction are 
them to be repreſentatives of the boroughs, or what we 
now call the commons. 

The expreſſions employed by all ancient hiſtorians, in 
mentioning the Wutenageniot, teem to contradict the 
latter ſuppoſition. The men bers are almoſt always 
called the princifes, ſatrape, (ptimates, magnates, pro- 
ceres; terms which ſeem to appole an arijtocracy, and 
to exclude the commons. Ihe boroughs allo, from the 
low ftate of commerce, were ſo ſmall "and ſo poor, and 
the inbabuants lived in ſuch dependence on the great 
men, that it ſeems nowile probable they would be ad- 
mitted as a part of the national councils. The com- 
mons are well known to have had no ſhare in the go- 
vernments eſtabliſhed by the Franks, Burg gundians, and 
other northern nations; and we may concludle that 
the Saxons, who rema:ned longer bar harous and un— 
tivilized than thofe tiibes, would never think of confer- 


See note G] at the end cf the volume. 
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ring ſuch an ex'raordinary privilege on trade and in. 
duſti v. The military pr ofeinon alone was honourable 
among all thote conquerors : The warriors ſublilted by 
tieir poticiiions in land: They became contiderable by 
their influence over their vafſals, retainers, ten nts, 
and faves: And it requires ſtrong proof to convince us 
that they would a- mn t an v of 4 rank ſo much inter ior as 
the burgeſſes, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative autho. 
rity, Tacitus indeed ainrms, that, among the ancient 
Germans, che content o. all the members of the com- 
munity "_ . red in every important delibera 110 n; 
but e ſpeaks not of repretentatives; and this anc: ent 
Pract: ce, mentioned by the Roman hittorian, could only 
have place in {nal ttibes „ where every citizen might, 
without inconvenience, be atiembled upon any extraordi- 
tary emergency, After principaliſies became extenſive; 
atter the difference of property had formed diſtinctions 
more important than ihute which aroſe from pertonal 
ſtrength and valour; we may conclude, that the national 
alſemblies mult have been more limited in their number, 
and compoted only of the more conſiderable citizens. 
But though we muſt exclude the burgetle s Or com- 
mons, from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is ſome 
neceſſity for ſuppoling thut this aſſembly conſiſted of 
other members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and 
the judges or privy-council. For as all thete, excepting 
ſome of the eccleſiaſt co, were anciently appointed by 
the king, had there bcen no other legiſlative authority, the 
royal power had been in a great meaſure abſolute, con- 
trary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to tae prac 
tice of all the northern nations. We may tierciore 


* There is ſome reaſon to think that the biſhops were 
ſometimes choſen by the Wittenagemot, and confirmed by the 
king. The abbots in the monatterics of 10yel foundation 
were anciently named by the king; though. Edgar gave the 
monks the el(c ion, and only refcr ved to himſelf the ratilica- 
tion. 'Uhis deitination was afterwards frequently violated ; 
and the abbots, as well as biſhops, were atterwards all ap- 
pointed by the king; as we Icarn from Ingulf, a writer con- 
temporary to the conqueſt. ; 

conclude, 
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conclude, that the more conſiderable proprietors of lund 
were, without any cle&:on, cunitituent members of the 
national aſſembly: There is rcaton to think that forty 
hydes, or between four and five thoufand acres, was 
the eſtate requiiite for enti:hng the puſieffor to this 
honourable privilege, We find a paſſage in an ancient 
author *, by which it appears, that a perſon of very noble 
birth, even one allied tv the crown, was not efteemed a 
princeps (the term uſually employed by anc'ent lit» 
torians when the Wittenagemet is mentioned) till he 
had acquired a fortune of that amount, Nor need we 
imagii.c that the public council would become diforderty 
or contuſcd by admitting fo great a muititude. The 
landed property of England was probably in few hands 
during the Saxon times; at leaſt during the later part of 
that period: And as men had hardly any amb'ron to at- 
tend thoſe public councils, there was no danger of the 
aſſembly's becoming too numerous for the diſpatch of the 
little bulineſs which was brought before them. 

It 1s certain, that whatever we may dete mine con- 
cerning the conttnuent members of the Wittenage- 
met, in whom, with the king, the legiſlature reſided, 
the Anglo-Saxon government, in the period preceding 
the Norman conqueſt, was become extremely ariftocratt- 
cal: The royal authority was very linited; the people, 
even if admitted to that afſembly, were of little or no 
weight and confideration. We have hints given us 
in hiſtorians, of the great power and riches of particular 
noblemen: And it could not but happen, atter the 
abolition of the Heptarchy, when the king lived at a 
diſtance from the provinces, that thoſe great proprietors, 
who reſided on their eftates, would much augment their 
authority over their vaſſals and retainers, and over all 
the inhabitants of the neignbourhood. Hence the im- 
meaſurable power aſſumed by Harold, Godwin, Leotric, 
Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and Alfric, who con- 
troiled the authority of the kings, and rendered them- 
ſelves quite neceſſary in the government. The two 
latter, though deteſted by the people, on account of their 


» Hiſt, Elienſis, Iib. ii. cap. 40. 
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joining a foreign enemy, ſtil] preſerved their power and 
influence; and we may therefore conclude, that their 
authority was founded, not on popularity, but on family 
rights and poſleſſions. There is one Athelitan mention- 
ed in the reign of the King of that name, who is called 
alderman of all England, and 1s ſaid to be halt-king; 
though the monarch himtelf was a prince of valour and 
abilities. And we find, that in the latter Saxon times, 
and in theſe alone, the great offices went from facher 
to fon, and became in a manner hereditary in the 
families“. 

The circumſtances attending the invaſions of the 
Dancs would alſo ſerve much to increaſe the power of 
the principal nobility. Thoſe freebooters made un- 
expected inroads on all quarters; and there was a 
neceſſity that each county ſhould reſiſt them by its own 
force, and under the conduct of its own nobility and its 
own magiſtrates, For the ſame reaſon that a general 
war, managed by the united efforts of the whole ſtate, 
commonly augments the power of the crown ; thoſe 
private wars and inroads turned to the advantage of the 
aidermen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent people, ſo averſe 
to commerce and the arts, and fo little enured to in- 
duſtry, juſtice was commonly very ili adminiſtered, and 
great oppreſſion and violence ſeem to have prevailed, 
Theſe diſorders would be increaſed by the exorbitant 
power of the ariſtocracy ; and would, in their turn, con- 
tribute to increaſe it. Men, not daring to rely on the 
guardianſhip of the laws, were obliged to devote them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of ſome chieftain, whoſe orders they 
followed, even to the diſturbance of the government, 


* Roger Hoveden, piving the reaſon why William the 
Conqueror made Coſpatric earl of Northumberland, ſays, 
Nam ex materno ſanguiue attinebat ad eum honor illius comital ds. 
Erat enim ex matre Alygitha, filia Uthredi comitis, We ſee in 
thoſe inſtances the ſame tendency towards rendering offices 
hereditary, which took place, during a more early period, on 
= continent; and which had already produced there its full 
cllcct. 
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or the injury of their fellow citizens, and who afford- 
ed them, in return, protection from any intult or in— 
juſtice by ſtrangers. Hence we find, by the extracts 
which Dr. Brady has given us from Demeltlay, that 
almoſt all the inhabitams, even of towus, had placed 
themle ves under the clientſhip of tume particular noble- 
man, whoſe patronage they purchaſed by annual pay- 
ments, and x hem they wer. chliged to conſider as their 
ſovereign, more than the king himſelf, or even the lægiſ- 
lature . A client, thongh a freeman, was iuppoſed fo 
much to belong to his patron, that his murderer was ob- 
liged by law to pay a fine to the latter, as a compenſa- 
tion for his loſs ; in like manner as he paid a fine to the 
maſter for the murder of his flaic. Mun who were cot a 
more conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, cach 
to ſupport himſelf by his own independent authority, 
entered into formal confederacies with ech oiher, and 
compoſed a kind of ſep:rate community, „hic! ren- 
dered itſelf formidable to all aggreſſors. Dr. IH:ckes 
has preſerved a curious Sixon bond of this kind, which 
he calls a Sadalitium, and which contains many particu— 
lars characteriſtical of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
times. All the aſlociates are there aid to be gentle- 
men cf Cambridgeſhire; and they {wear before the 
holy reliques to obſerve their confuleacy, and to be 
faithful to each other: They premiſe to bury any of 
the aſſociates who dies, in whatever place he had ap- 
pointed; to contribute to his funeral charges; and 
to attend at his interment; and whoever is wanting in 
this laſt duty, binds himſelf to pay a meaſure of honey, 
When any of the aſſocintes is in danger, and calls for 
the aſſiſtance of his fellows, they promiſe, beſides 
flying to his ſuccour, to give information to the ſheriff, 
and if he be negligent in protecting the perſon expoſed 
to danger, they engage to levy a fine of one pound 
upon him: If the pretident of the ſociety himſelf be 
wanting in this particular, he binds himſelf to pay one 


The caſe was the ſame with the freemen in the 
country, 
$3 round; 
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pound; unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of ſickneſs, 
or of duty to his ſuperior. When any of the aſſociates is 
murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from the mur- 
derer; and if he refuſe to pay it, they are to proſecute 
him for the ſum at their joint expence. If any of the 
aſſociates who happens to be poor kill a man, the ſociety 
are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to pay his 
fine: A mark apiece, if the fine be ſeven hundred ſhil- 
lings; lels, if the perſon killed be a clown or ceorle; the 
halt of that ſum again, if he be a Welſhman. But where 
any of the aflociates kills a man, wilfully and without 
provocation, he muſt himſelf pay the fine. It any-of the 
aſſociates kill any of his fellows in a like criminal man- 
ner, beſides paying the uſual fine to the relations of the 
deceaſed, he wuit pay eight pounds to the ſociety, or 
renounce the benefit of it: In which caſe, they bind 
themſelves, under the penalty of one pound, never to 
eat or Crink with him, except in the preſence of the king, 
biſhop, cr alderman. "There are other regulations to pro- 
tet themſelves and their ſervan's from all injuries, to 
revenge ſuch as are committed, and to prevent their giv- 
ing abulive language to each other; and the fine, which 
they engage to pay for this lait offence, is a meaſure of 
honey. _. 

It is not to be doubted but a confederacy of this kind 
mutt have been a creat tcurce of friendſhip and attach- 
ment; when men lived in perpetual danger from ene— 
mies, robbers, and oppreſſors, and received protection 
chieſly irom their perional valour, and from the aſſiſtance 
of their friends or patrons. As animotities were then 
more violent, connections were alſo more intimate, whe- 
ther voluntary or derived from blwod ; The moſt remote 
degree of propinquity was rezaid.d:; An indelible me- 
mory of benefits was prefeived: Severe vengeance was 
taken for injuries, both from a pyint of honour, and as 
the beſt means of future ſecurity: And the civii union 
being weak, many private engagemenis were contracted 
in crder to ivpply its place, and to procure men that 
ſafety, which the laws-and their own innocence were not 
alone able to inſure to them. 
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On the whole, notwithſtanding the ſeeming liberty, 
or rather licentiouſneſs, of the Angio-Saxons, the great 
body even of the free citizens, in thoſe ages, really en- 
joyed much leſs true liberty than where the execution of 
the laws is the moſt ſevere, and where tubjects are reduced 
to the ſtricteſt ſubordination and dependence on the civil 
magiſtrate, The reaſon is derived from the excels itſelf 
of that liberty. Men muit guard themſelves at any 
price againſt inſults and injuries; and were they re- 
ceive not protection from the laws and magiſtrate, they 
will ſeek it by ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and by herding in 
ſome private confederacy which acts under the direction 
of a powerful leader. And thus all anarchy is the im- 
mediate cauſe of tyranny, if not oyer the ſtate, at leaſt 
over many of the individuals, 

Security was provided by the Saxon laws to all mem- 
bers of the Wittenzgemot, both in go.ng and returning, 
except they abere notorious thieves and robbers. 

The German Saxons, as the other nations of that con- 
tinent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, 
the free, and the ſlaves. This diſtinction they brought 
over with them into Britain. 

The nobles were called thanes; and were of two 
kinds, the king's thanes and leſſer thanes. The latter 
ſeem to have been dependent on the former; and to have 
received lands, for which they paid rent, ſervices, or at- 
tendance in peace and war. We knew of no ule which 
raif:d any one to the rank of thane, except noble birth 
and the poſſeſlion of land. The ſorner was always 
much regarded by all the German nations, even in their 
moſt barbarous ſtate; nd as the Saxon nobility, having 
little credit, coul“ ſcarcely burthen their eſtates with 
much debt, and as the conmons had li.tle trade or in- 
duſtry dy which they could accumulate riches, theſe two 
ranks of men, even though they vere not jeparated by 
poſitive laws, might remain long diitinct, and the noble 
families continue many ages in opulence and ſplendour. 
There were no middle aks of men, that could gradu- 
ally mix with their ſuperiors, and inſenſibly pr..cure ta 
theiafelves honour and diſtinction, Ir by any ctraordi- 
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nary accident a mein perſon acquired riches, a circym. 
ſtance ſo ſingulur made him be known and remarked; 
he became the biet of envy, as well as of indignation, 
to all the nobles ; he would have great dithculty to de. 
tend what he bad acquired; and he would find it im. 
poſſible to protect himceit from opprethon, except by 
churting the patronage of tome great chieftain, and pay- 
ing a large price for his ſafety. 

There arc two ſtatutes among the Saxon laws which 
ſeem calculated to confound thoſe different ranks of 
men; that of Atlielſtan, by which a merchant, who had 
mace three long teu voyages on his own accyunt, was 
entitled to the quality of thine; and that cf the ſame 
prince, by which a ceorle or huſb:1ndman, who ha been 
able to purchate five hydes of lund, and had a chapel, a 
kitchen, a hall, and a hell, was raited to the {ame dif. 
tinction. But the opportunities were io few, hy which 
a merchant or ceorle could thus exalt himſeif above his 
rank, that the law could never overcome the reignin 
prejudices z the diſtinction between noble and bate blood 
would {i}!-be indelib'eg and the well- born thanes would 
entertain the higheſt contempt for thote legal and facti- 
tious ones. Though we are not informed of any of theſe 
circumſtances by ancient hiftorians, they are ſo much 
founde:l on the nature of things, that we may admit 
them as a nicelury and infallible conſequence of the 
ſituation of the kingdom during thule ages. 

The cities appear by Domeſday- book to have been 
at the conquelt littie better than villages *. York it- 
ſelf, though it was always the ſecond, at leaft the third F 
city in Engiand, and was the capital of a great pro- 
vince, which never was thoroughly united with the reſt, 


* Wincheler, being the capital of the Weſt-Saxon mo- 
narchy, was ancicatly a conſiderable city, 

+ Norwich containe1 733 houſes, Exeter 315, Ipſwich 
538, Northampton 60, Hert!ord x46, Canterbury 262, Bath 
64, Southampton 84, Warwick 225.—See Brady of Bo- 
roughs. Theſe arc the moſt conſiderable he mentions, The 
account of them is exttacted from Domciday-book. 
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contained then but one thouſand four hundred and 
eighteen families “. Malmeſbury tells us, that the great 
diſtinction between the Angiv-vaxon nobility, and the 
French or Norman, was, that the latter built magnifi- 
cent and ſtately caitles 3 whereas the former con!umed 
their immenſe fortuncs in riot and hoſpitality, and in 
mean houſes. We may thence infer, that the arts in 
general were much lels a Vance in England than in 
France; a greater number oi wie ſervants and retainers 
lived about the great families; and as theſe, even in 
France, were powerful enough to diſturb the execution 
of the laws, we may judge of the authority acquired by 
the ariſtocracy in England. When earl Godwin be- 
ſieged the Conſeſor in London, he ſummoned from all 

rts his huſcaric:, or houiceorles, and retainers, and 
thereby conſtrained his ſovertign to gccept of thie condi- 
tions which he was pleated to inipo'. upon him. 

The lower rank oi treemen wire cnominated ceories 
among the Anglo-Saxons; and, where they were in- 
duſtrious, they were chiefly empluyed in — 
Whence a ceorle and a hutbandmem became in a man- 
ner ſynonymous terms. Tney cuitivoted the farms of 
the nobility or thanes, for Wich they poid rent; and 
they ſeem to have been removable at pleaſure, For 
there is little mention of leaſes among the Anglo- Saxons: 
The pride of the nobility, together wito the goneral ig- 
norance of writing, muſt have rendered choſe — 
very rare, and muſt have kept the huſbandmen in a de- 
pendent condition. The rents of farms were then chiefly 
pa:d in kind +, 

But the moſt numerous rank by far in the community 
feems to have been the ſaves or villains, who were the 


There were ſix wards, beſides the archbiſhop's palace; 
and five of theſe wards contained the number of families 
here mentioned, which, at the rate of five perſons to a fa- 
mily, makes about 7000 ſouls. The ſixth ward was laid 
Waile. 

The laws of Ina fixed the rents for a hyde ; but it is 
Ciflicult to convert it into modern meaſures, 
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property of their lords, and were conſequently incapable 
themſelves of poſſeſſing any property. Dr. Brady af. 
{ures us, trom a ſurvey of Dometday-bock, that, in all 
the counties of Engiand, the tar greater part of the land 
was occupied by them, and that the huſbandmen, and 
ſtill more the ſocmen, who were tenants thut could not 
be removed at pleaſure, were very few in compariſon, 
This was not the cate with the German nations, as far 
as we can collect trom the account given us by Tacitus, 
The perpe:ual wars in the Heptarchy, and the depreda. 
tions oi the Danes, feem to have been the cauſe of this 
great alteration with the Anglo-Saxons. Priſoners taken 
in battle, ur carried off in the frequent inroads, were 
then reduced to flavery ; and became, by right of war, 
entirely at the di, poſal of their lords. Great property 
in the nobles, eſpecially if joined to an irregular admi- 
niftration of juſtice, naturally favours the power cf the 
ariſtocracy ; but ſtill more fo, if the practice of ſlavery 
be admitted, and has become very common. The no- 
bility not only poſſeſs the influence which always at- 
tends riches, but aiſo the power which the laws give 
them over their ſlaves and villains. It then becomes 
difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, for a private man to re- 
main altogether free and independent. 

There were two kinds of flaves among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; houtehold ſlaves, after the manner of the an- 
cients; and prxdial or ruitic, after the manner of the 
Germans. Thele latter reſembled the ſerfs, which are 
at preſent to be met with in Poland, Denmark, and ſome 
parts of Germany. The power ot a maſter over his 
ſlaves was not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it 
was among their anceſtors. If a man beat out his 
flave's eye or tecth, the ſlave recovered his liberty: If 
he killed him, he paid a fine to the king; provided the 
flave died within a day atter the wound or blow ; Other- 
wiſe it paſſed unpuniſhed. The ſelling of themſelves or 
children to flavery was always the practice among the 
German nations, and was continued by the Anglo- 
daxous. 
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The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 
offefſed a criminal juriſdiction within their territories, 
and could puniſh, without appeal, any thieves or rob- 
bers whom they caught there. This inititution mutt 
have had a very contrary effect to that which was in- 
tended, and muſt have procured robbers a ſure protec- 
tion on the lands of ſuch noblemen as did not ſincerely 
mcan to dilcourage crimes and violence. 

But though the general ftrain of the Anglo-Saxon 
government ſcems to have become ariſtocratical, there 
were ſtill con ſ derable remains ot the ancient demderacy, 
which were not indeed ſufficient tu protect the loweſt of 
the people, without the patronage of ſome great lord; 
but might give ſecurity, and even ſome deg; ce of digni- 
ty, to the gentry or inferior nobility. 7 he adminittra- 
tion of juſtice, in particular, by the courts of the decen- 
nary, the hundred, and the county, was well calculated 
to defend general liberty, and to 1cftrain the power of 
the nchles. In the county courts, or ſhiremotes, all the 
frecholders were aſſembled twice a year, and r ceived 
appeals trem the inferior courts. They there decided 
all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil; and the biſhop, 
together with the alderman or earl, preſided over them. 
The affair was determined in a fummary manner, with- 
out much pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority 
of voices; and the biſhop and alderman had no further 
authority than to keep order among the freeholders, and 
interpole with their cpinion. Where juſtice was denied 
during three ſeſſions by the hundred, and then by the 
county court, there lay an appeal to the king's court; 
but this was not practiſed on flight occaſions. The 
aldermen received a third of the fines levied in thoſe 
courts; and as moſt of the punuhments were then 
pecuniary, this perquiſite formed a conſiderable part of 
the profits belonging to his office. The two-thirds allo, 
which went to the king, made no contemptible part of 
the public revenue. Any frecholder was fined who ab- 
lented himſelf thrice from theſe courts. 

As the extreme ignorance cf the age made deeds and 


Writings very rare, the county or hundred court was the 
[ 
Place 
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place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſaRions were 
finiſt , in order to prete ve the memory of them, and 
prevent all futare Gifputes, Here teſtaments were y19. 

ral-ated, fiives manumitted, bargains of ſale conciud- 
el; and {ometimes, for greater ſecurity, the melt con- 
ſider able of che deeds were inſerted in the blank leaves of 
the riſh Bibie, which thus became a kind of regiiter 
tov tacred to be ſfiged. It was not unuſual to add to 
the deed an imprecation on all ſuch as ſhould be guilty 
of that c me. 

Among a people, who lived in fo ſimple a manner as 
th: inglo- Saxons, tne judicial power is always of greater 
importance than the legiſlative. | cre were few or no 
taxes impoſed: by the tures: There were few ſtatutes 
enacte ll; and the nation was Jeſs governed by laws than 
by cultoms, which admitted a great Jatitude of interpret- 
ation. Thcugh it ſhould, therefore, be allowed that 
the Witt-nageniot was altugether compoſed of the prin- 
cipal nobility, the county-courts, where all the free- 
holders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily 
occurrences of life, tormed a wide baſis for the govern- 
ment, and were no contemptible checks on the ariſto- 
cracy. But there is another power ſtill more important 
than either the judicial or legiilative; to wit, the power 
of injurivg or ſ:rving by immediate force and viclence, 
for which it is difficult to obtain redreſs in courts of 
juſtice. In all extenſive governments, where the execu- 
tion of the laws is ferble, this power naturally falls into 
the hands of the principal nobility ; and the degree of it 
which prevails, cannot be determined ſo much by the 
public ſtatutes, as by ſmall incidents in hiſtory, by pat- 
ticular cuſtonis, and ſometimes by the reaſon and nature 
of things. The Highlands of Scotland have long been 
entitled by law to every privilege of Britiſh fubjects; 
but it was not till very lately that the common people 
could in fact enjoy theſe privileges. 

The powers of al! the members of the Anglo-Saxon 
government are diſputed among hiſtorians and antiqua- 
ries : The extreme obſcurity of the ſubject, even though 
faction had never entered into the queſtion, would — 
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rally have begotten thoſe controverſies. But the great 
:nAucnce of the lords over their ſlaves and tenants, the 
clientſhip of the burghers, the total want cf a middling 
„ank of men, the extent of the monarchy, the luuſe exe- 
cution of the laws, the continued diforders and convul- 
ſions of the ſtate; all theſe circumſtances evince that the 
Anglo-Saxon government became at lait extremely ariſ- 
tocraticalz and the events, during the period immedi- 
ately preceding the conqueſt, confirm this inference or 
conjecture. 

Both the puniſhments inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon 
courts of judicature, and the methods of proof employed 
in all cauſes, ap"ear ſomewhat ſingular, and ate very 
different from thote which prevail at preſent among all 
civiized nations. 

We mult conceive that the ancient Germans were 
little removed from the original tate of nature: The 
ſocial contederacy among them was more maitial than 
civil: They had chiefly in view the means of attack or 
detence againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection 
againlt their fellow-citizens : Their poilcſiions were fo 
ſlender and fo equal, that they were not expoſed to great 
danger; and the natural bravery of the peop'e made 
every man truſt to himſelf, and to his particular friends, 
tor his defence or vengeance. This detect in the politi- 
cal union drew much cloſer the knot of particular con- 
te leracies: An inſult upon any man was regarded by 
al! his relations and aſſociates as a common injury: 
hey were bound by honour, as well as by a ſenſe of 
common intereſt, to revenge his death, or any violence 
which he had ſuffered : They retaliated on the aggreſſor 
by like acts of violence; and if he were protected, as 
was natural and uſual, by his own clan, the quarrel was 
{pread ſtill wider, and bred endleſs diſorders in the na- 
tion, 

The Friſians, a tribe of the Germans, had never ad- 
vanced beyond this wild and imperfect ſtate of ſociety ; 
and the right of private revenge ſtill remained azin»ng 
them unlimited and uncontrolled. But the other Ger- 
man nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made one ſtep 
vor. I. T tarther 
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farther towards completing the political or civil union, 
Though it ſtill continued to be an indiſpenſable poirt 
of honour for every clan to revenge the death or injury 
of a member, the magiſtrate had acquired a right of in. 
terpoling in the quarrel, and of accommodating the dif. 
ference. He obliged the perſon maimed or injured, and 
the relations of one Killed, to accept of 2 preſent from 
the aggreſior and his relations, as a compenſation for 
the injury “*, and to drop all farther prolecution of re- 
venge. That the accommodation of one quarrel miglit 
not be the ſource of more, this preient was fixed and 
certain, according to the rank of the perton killed or in- 
jured, and was commonly paid in cattle, the chief pro- 
perty of thoſe rude and uncultivated nations. A preſent 
of this kind gratified the revenge of the injured family, 
by the loſs which the aggreſſor ſuffered: It ſatisfied 
their pride, by the ſubmiſſion which it expreſſed : It di- 
miniſhed their regret for the loſs or injury of a kinſman, 
by their acquiſition of new property: And thus gene- 
ral peace was for a moment reſtored to the ſociety +. 
But when the German nations had been ſettled tome 
time in the provinces of the Roman empire, they made 
ſtill another ſtep towards a more cultivated life, and their 
criminal juſtice gradually improved and refined itſelf. 
The magiſtrate, whoſe office it was to guard pifhlic 
eace, and to ſuppreſs private animolitics, conceived 
bimieit to be injured by every inſury done to any of his 
people; and beſides the compenſation to the perſon who 
ſuffered, or to his family, he thought himſelt entitled to 
exact a fine called the Fridwit, as an atonement for the 
breach of peace, and as a reward for the pains which 
he had taken in accommodating the quarrel, When 
this idea, which is fo natural, was once ſuggeſted, it was 
willingly received both by ſovereign and people. The 
numerous fines which were levied, augmented the reve- 


* Called by the Saxcns beta. 
+ Tacitus de Morib. Germ.—The author ſays, that the 
—_ of the compoſition was fixed; which mult have been 
y the laws and the interpoſition of the magiſtrates, 
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nue of the king: And the people were ſenſible that he 
would be more vigilant in interpoſing with his good of— 
fices, when he reaped ſuch immediate advantage from 
xd and that iniuries would be leſs frequent, when, 
beides compenſation to the perſon injured, they were ex- 
Ge to this additional pe: nalty * 

This ſhort abſtract contains the hiſtory of the criminal 
inriſprudence of the northern nations for ſeveral centn- 
10 The ſtate of England in this particular, during 

he period of the Anglo- Saxons, may be judged of by 
— collection of ancient laws, publiſhed by Lambard 
and Wilkins. The chief purport of theſe laws is not to 

event or entirely ſoppreſs private quarrels, which the 
5 Jator knew to be 1mpoſithle, but only to regulate 
and moderate them. The laws of Alfred enjoin, that 
if any one know that his enemy or aggreſſor, after do- 
ing him an injury, reſolves to keep within his ovn houſe 

1d Hes oxon lands +, he ſhall not fight him till he re- 
quire compenſation for the injury. If he be ſtrong 
enough to beſiege him in his houſe, he may do it for 
ſeven days without attacking him; and if the agreſſor 
be willing, during that time, to ſurrender himſelf and 
his arms, his adverſary may detain him thirty days; but 
is afterwards obliged to reſtore him ſafe to his kindred, 
and be content with the compenſation. If the criminal 
fly to the temple, that ſanctuary mult not be violated. 
Where the aſſailant has not force ſufficient to beſiege 
the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply to the alderman 
for aſſiſtance; and it the alderman refuſe aid, the aſſail- 
ant muſt have recourſe to the king: And he is not al- 
lowed to afſuult the houſe, till afier this ſupreme magiſ- 
trate has refniel athftance. If any one meet with his 
enemy, and be ignorant that he was reſolved to keep 


* Befides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed 
and to the king, the murderer was alſo obliged to pay the maſ- 
ter of a ſia ve or vaſſal a ſum as the compenſation for his lols. 
This was called the manbate. 

f Phe addition. of theſe laſt words in Ttalics appears ne- 
cellary from what follows in the ſame law. 
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within his own lands, he muſt, before he attack him, 
require him to ſurrender himſelf priſoncr, and deliver up 
his arms; in which caſe he may detain him thirty days; 
But if he refuſe to deliver up his arms, it is then Jawfy] 
to ſight him. A ſlave may fight in his maſter's quarre ; 
A tather may fight in bis ſon's with any one, except with 
his maſter. 

It was enadted by king Ina, that no man ſhould take 
revenge for an injury till he had firſt demanded compen— 
ſation, and had beer refuſed it. 

King Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions 
the general miſery occatoncd by the multiplicity of pri- 
vate feuds and battles; and he eitabiities ſcveral expe- 
dients for remedying this grievance. He ordains that, 
if any one commit murder, he may, with the afſifience 
of his kindreil, pay within a twelvemonth the fine cf his 
crime; and it they abandon him, he ſhall alone ſuſtain 
the deadly feud or quariel with the kindred of the mur- 
dered perſon: His own kindred are irce from the feud, 
but on condition that they neither converie with the 
criminal, nor ſupply him with meat o other necgſaries: 
It any of them, after renouncing him, receive him into 
their houſe, or give him afflonce, they ere ſinable to the 
king, and are involved in the feud, If the Kintred of 
the murdered perſon take revenge on any but the crime 
nal himſeli after he is abandoned by bis kindred, ail their 
property is torteited, and they are declared to be ene- 
mies to the king and all his friends. It is alſo ordain- 
ed, that the fine tor murder ſhall never be rcmifted by 
the king; and that no criminal ſhall be killed who ſlies 
to the church, or any of the King's towns; and the 
king himſelf declares, that his lioule ſhali give no pro- 

tection to murderers, till they have tatisfied the church 
by their pcnance, and the Kindred of the deceated, by 
muking compuniation, The method appointed for trant- 
acting this compoſitian is found in the tame law. 

The attempts of Edmond, to contract and diminiſh 
the feuds, were contrary to the ancient ipirit of the 
northern barbarians, and were a ſtep towards a more 


regular adiminiſtration of juſtice, By the Sauc law, any 
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man might, by a public declaration, exempt himſelf from 
his family quarrels : But then he was conſidered by the 
Lav 23 no langer belonging to the family; and he was 
deprived of all right of ſucceſſion, as the puniſhment of 
his cowardice. 

The price of the king's head, or his weregild, as it 
wis then called, was by law 430,000 thrimſas, near 
od pounds of preſent money. The price of the prince's 
head was 15,000 thrimſas; that of a biſhop's or alder- 
men's Soso; a ſheriff's 4000; a thane's or clergyman's 
2020 ; a ceorle's 266. Thele prices were fixed by the 
laws of the Angles. By the Mercian Iaw, the price of 
a ccorle's head was 200 ſhillings ; that of a thane's ſix 
times as much; that of a king's ſix times more. By 
the laws of Kent, the price of the archbiſhop's head 


was higher than that of the king's. Such reſpect was 


then paid to the ecclefialtics! It muſt be underſtood, 
that where a perſon was unable or unwilling to pay the 
fine, he was put out of the protection of law, and tie 
kindred of the deceaſed had liberty to puniſh him as they 
thought proper. 

Some ant:quarians have thought that theſe compenſa- 
tions were only given for man- laughter, not for wilful 
murder: But no ſuch diſtinction appears in the laws; 
and it is contradicted by the practice of all the other 
harbarous nations, by that of the ancient Germans, and 
by that curious monument above mentioned, of Saxon 
antiquity, preſerved by Hickes, There is indeed a law 
of Alfred's, which makes wiiful murder capital“; but 
this ſcems only to have been an attempt of that great 
legiſlator towards eſtabliſhing a better police in the 
kingdom, and it probably remained without execution. 
By the laws of the ſame prince, a conſpiracy againſt the 
lite of the king might be redeemed by a fine. 

The price of all kinds of wounds was likewiſe fixed 
by the Saxon laws : A wound of an inch long under the 


lt is probable, that by wilful murder Alfred means a 
treacherous murder, committed by one who has no declared 
feud with auother. 
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hair, was paid with one ſhilling: One of a like {ze in 
the face, two ſhillings: Thirty ini}lings for the loſs of an 
ear; and fo forth. There fecins not to have buen aur 
ditlerence made, according to the diguny of the pa ſon. 
Ey the laws of Ethelbert, any one who committed 
adultcry with his neighbour's Wife was obliged to pay 
him a fine, and buy him ancther wile, 

Theie inſtitutions are not pecultar to the ancient 
Germans. 'I hey ſeem to be the nceeftary progres of 
criminal juriſpiudence among every ſice people, where 
the will of the ſoverei n is no! implicitiy obeyed, We 
find them among the ancient Grecks du ing the time of 
the Trojan war. Compeittions for murder are men. 
tioned in Neltor's ſpecch to Achilles in the nimh lad, 
and are called 470.21, The Iriſh, who never had any 
connections with tic German nations, adopted the fame 
practice tili very lately; and the price ef a man's head 
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John Davis. The ſame cuitom teems allo to have pre- 
vailed among the Jews. 

Theft and robbery were frequent among the Anglo. 
Saxons, In order to impoſc ſome check upon Lacie 
crimes, it was ordained that no man fault teri or buy 
any thing above twenty pence value, except in open 


i market; and every bergain ot ſale muit be executed be- 
5 fore witneſſes. Gangs of robbers much ditturbed th 
1 pe:ce of the country ; and the law determined, that a 
if tribe of banditit, confiiting of between ſeven and tity» 


f:ve perſons, was io be Cuiied 3 furma, Or troop: Any 

greater company was denominated an army. The pu- 

| niſuments for this crime were various, but none of them 

capital. If any man could track his itoten cattle into 

0 ancther's ground, the latter was obiged to ſhow the 
fl traci.s out ot it, or pay their value. 

Rebellion, to whatever exceſs it was carried, was not 

capital, but might be redeemed by a tum of munzy, 

The legiſlators, knowing it imp: {ible to prevent ail 

dilorders, only impoſed a higher fine on breackes cf the 

ace committed in the king's court, or betore an aider- 

| inan or biſtop, An alchouſe top ſeems to have been 

[ Contderd 


was called among them his de; as we learn from Sir. 
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canſi dered as a privileged place; and any quarrels that 
arote theie were more ſeverely puniſhed than elſewhere. 

It the manner of puniſhing crimes among the Anglo- 
$2x0ns appear ſingular, the proofs were not leſs fo; and 
were allo the natural reſult of the ſituation of thoſe peo- 

le, Whatever we may imagine concerning the uſual 
truth and ſincerity of men who live in a rude and harba- 
rous ſtate, there is much more falſehood, and even per- 
jury, among them, than among civil:zed nat ons: Vire 
tue, which :s nothing but a more enlarged and more 
cultivated reaſon, never flourithes to any degeee, nor 18 
founded on ſteay principles of honour, except where a 
good education becomes generaiz and where men are 
taught the pernicious contequences of vice, treachery, 
and immorality. Ever iuperttition, though more pre- 
ralent among ignorant haions, is but à poor ſupply 
for the detects in knowletlge and cduc ion: Our 
European anceſtors, who employed every moment the 
expedient of ſwearing on ex. aordinary croiſes and 
reliques, were leſs honuurable in all engagements than 
th-ir poiterity, who, trom cxperience, have omitted 
thole inctteetual ſecurities. This general proneneſs to 
perjury was much increaſed by the utual want of diſ- 
cerument in judges, who could not diſcuſs an intricate 
evidence, and were obliged te number, not weigh, the 
teitimony ot the witneile, ®. Hence the ridiculous 
practice of vbhging men te bring compurgators, who, 
as they did not pretend to {row any thing of the fact, 
expreilel upon oath, that hey believed the perſon ſpoke 
truc; and thet: compurgators were in {ome caſes multi- 
Plicd ta the number of three hundred. The practice alio 
of ling le combat was employed by moſt nations on the 
continent as a remedy againt ta ſe evidence; and though 


. . 8 * * 
it was trequently dropped, from the oppoiit'on of the 


Sometimes the laws fixed eaſy general rules for weigliing 
the credibility ot wirnelles. A man whole life was v{iimated 
at 120 ihillings, counterbalauced {x ccorles, each of wioſe 
lives was only valued at twenty ſhillings, and his oath was 
eue emed equivalent ro that of all the is, 
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clergy, it was cOntimuntiy revivell from experience of 
the tai{chood aticuuing the teſt'mony of witneili's, It 
became at laſt a ſpecies of furilprudence: Ihe cates were 
determined by law, in which the party might ch allonge 
his advcriary, or the w:tneiics, or the judge h'mſelk: 
And thoug!: theſe cultoms were blur ig ney were father 
an impr.vcrent on the methods of trial which had 
formerly been practiſed among tho bachurous nations, 
and which {till prevailed among the Anz o-Saxons. 

When any controverſy ahout a fact became too intri- 
cate for tho Ignorant judges to unravel, they had re. 
courſe to what they called tne judgment of God, that is, 
to fortune: Their methods of confulting this oracle were 
various. One of them was the deciſion of the csg: 
Tt was praciued in tis manner. When a perfon was 
accuſed of any crime, ne firit cleared himtelf by oath, 
and he was atten.ied by eleven compurgators. He next 
took two pieces of wood, one of which was marked with 
the ſign oi the cruis, and wrapping wh up in wool, he 
placed them on the altar, or on ſome celchrate relique, 
After ſolemn praye: s for the ſucceſs of the experiment, 
a prieſt, or, in his ſtead, foine un xperienced youth, 
took up one of the pieces of wood, and if he ha tppencd 
upon that which was marked with the figure of a croſs, 
the perſon was pronounced innocent; if otherwilt, 
guilty. This practice, as it aroſe from ſuperltition, 
was aboliſhed by it in France. The emperor, Lewis 
the Debonnaire, prohibited that method of trial, not 
becaule it was uncertain, but left that {acred Goure, ſays 
he, of the croſs ſhould be proſtituted in common diſpuies 
and controverſies. 

The ordeal was another eſtabliſhed method of trial 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It was practiſed either by 
boiling water or red-hot iron. The former was appro— 
priated to the common people; the latter to the nobility. 
The water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, 
maſſes, faſtings, and exo ciſms; after which the perſon 
accuſed either took up a ſtone ſunk in the water to a 
certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain diſtance; 
and his hand being wrapped up, and the Covering __—_ 
or 
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for three days, if there app-ared, on examining it, no 
marks of burning, he was pronounc..t .nnvcent 3 if 
otherwiſe, guilty *®. The trial by cold water was dif 
ferent : The perſon was thrown into conſecrated water; 
if he ſwam, he was guilty 3 if he funk, innocent. It 
is ditficuit for us to conceive how any innocent perſon 
could ever eſcape by the one trial, or any criminal be 
convicted by the other. But there vas another uſage 
admirably calculated for allowing every criminal to 
elcape who had confidence enough to try it. A couſe- 
crated cake, called a corſued, was produced; which if 
the p:rion could ſwallow and digeſt, he was pronounced 
innocent, 

The feudal law, if it had place at all among the 
Anglo-Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly 
extended over all the landed property, and was not 
attended with thote conſequences of homage, reliefs , 
worſhip, marriage, and other burdens, which were in- 
ſeparable from it in the kingdoins of the continent. As 
the Saxons expelled, or almoſt entirely deſtroyed the 
ancient Britons, ticy planted tnemſeives in this iftand 
on the ſame footing with their anceſtv;is in Germany, 
and tornd no occaiion for the teudal inititutions, which 
vere calculated to maintain a kind of itanding army, 
always in readineſs to ſuppreſs auy inſurrection among 
tie conquerea people, The trouble and expence ot de- 
tending the ſtate in England lay equally upon all the 
land; and it was uſuad for every five hydes to equip a 
min for the ſervice. The trinoda necefitas, as it was 
called, or the burthen of military cxpecitions, of fe- 
pairing highways, and of building and ſupporting 
bridges, was inteparable from landed property, even 


Sometimes the perſon accuſed walked barefooted over 
red-hot iron, 

+ On the death of an alderman, a greater or leſſer thane, 
there was a payment made to the king of his beſt arms; and 
tus was called his heriot: But this was not of the nature of 
pm Sas value of this heriot was fixed by Canute's 
FILED 3 7. : 
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though it belonged to the church or monaſteries, wrleſ 
exempted by a particular charter. The ccorles or hut. 
bandmen were provided with arms, and were obliged to 
take their turn in military duty. There were computed 
to be 243,600 hydes in England ; conlequ ently the 'ordi. 
nary military force of the ki ingdom contifted of 48,729 
men z though, no doubt, on "extraord! mary occations, 
a greater number might * aſiembled. The king and 
nobility had ſome military tenants, who were called 
Sithcun-men. And there were ſome lands annexed to 
the office of alderman, and to other oflices; but thee 
probably were not of great extent, and were polletle, 
on y dufing pleaiure, as in the commencement of the 
feudal law in other countries of Europe. 

he revenue of the king ſeems to have conſiſted cniefly 
in his demeines, which were large; and in the tolls and 
impeſts which he probably Ievied at diſcretion on the 
bo: oughs and ſea-ports that lay within his demelnes, 
He could not alienate any part of the crown lands, even 
to religious uies, without the conſent of the ſtates, 
Danegelt was a land-tax of a thiiling a hyde, impoled 
by the ſtates, either for payment of the ſums exacted by 
the Danes, or for putting r the Kingdom 1 in a poſture of 
defence againſt thoſe invaders. 

he Saxon pound, as likewiſe that which was coined 
for ſom centuries after the conqueit, was near three 
times the wiight of our pieſent money: There were 
forty-e:ght hiangs in the pound, ond five _ in a 
ſhilling ; conſequently a Sixon ſhilling was near a fith 
heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near three tunes 
as heavy. As to the value of monte in thoze times 
compared to commodities, there are zome, though ni 
very certain means of computation. A ſhcep, by the 
laws of At. .ciitan, was eſtimated at a ſhiliing ; that is, 
fifteen pence of cur monev. Ihe fecce was two-fifths 
of the value of the whole ſheep ; much above its pr elent 
eſtimation; and the realon probably was, tliat the 
Saxons, like the ancients, wee littte acquainted with 
any clothing but what was made of wool. Silk and 
cotton were quite unknovn : Linen was not much ufd. 
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an ox was computed at ſix times the value of a ſheep; 

- cow at four. If we ſuppote that the cattle in that age, 

{om the defects in huſbandry, were not ſo large as they 

xe at prefent in England, we may compute that money 

was then near ten times of greater valuc. A horle was 

ralued at about thirty-fix ſhillings of our mon-y, or 

thirty Saxon ſhillings; a mare a third leſs. A man at 

three pounds: The board-wages of 2 child the firſt year 
was eight ſhillings, together with a cow's paſture in 

ſummer, and an ox's in winter. William of Malmeſ- 

bury mentions it as a remarkably high price that 
Villiam Rufus gave fifteen marks for a horſe, or about 
thirty pounds of our pretent money. Between the years 
90 and 1000, Ednoth bought a hyde ot land for about 

i19 ſhillings of pretent money. This was little more 
than a ſhilling an acre, which indeed appears to have 
been the utnal price, as we may learn from other ac- 
counts. A palfrey was fold for twelve ſhillings about 
the year 966. The value of an ox in king Kthcired's 
time was between ſeven and eight ſhillings; a cow 
about ſix ſhillings. Gervas of Tilbury ſays, tha in 
Henry I.'s time, bread which would ſufnce a hundred 
men for a day was rated at three ſhillings, or a ſhilling 
of that age; for it is thought that, ſoon after the con- 
quelt, a pound ſterling was divided into twenty ſhil- 
lings: A ſheep was rated at a ſhilling, and ſo of other 
things in proportion. In Athelſtan's time a ram was 
valned at a ſhilling, or tour pence S1xon. The tenants 
oi Shiredurn were obliged, at their choice, to pay either 
tix pence, or four hens. About 1232, the abhot of St. 
Alban's, going on a journey, hired ſeven handſome ſtout 
hories 3 and agreed, if any of thein died on the road, to 
pay the owner thirty ſhiilings a-picce of our preſent 
money. It is to be remarked, that in all ancient times 
the rating ot corn, elpeciatly wheat, being a ſpecies of 
manufactory, chat commodity always 'boie a higher 
price, compared to cattle, than it does in our tunes. 
The Saxon Chronicle tells us, that in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor there was the molt terrible famine 
ever known; infomuch that a quarter of wheat role to 
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ſixty pennies, or fifteen ſhillings of our preſent money. 
Conſequently it was as dear as if it now coſt fey 
pounds ten ſhillings. This much exceeds the giéat 
famine in the end of queen h rabeth; when a quarter of 
wheat was fold for four pounds. Money in this lat 
eriod was nearly of the {ame value as in our time, 

heſe ſevere famines are a certain proof of bad hul. 
bandry. 

On the whole, there are three things to be conſidered, 
wherever; ſum of money is mentioned in ancient times. 
Firſt, the change of denomination, by which a pound 
has been reduced to the third part of 1ts ancient weight 
in ſilver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater 
plenty of money, which has reduced the fame weight 
of ſilver to ten times leſs value, compared to commo- 
dities; and conſequently 2 pound ſterling to the thirticch 
part of the ancient vaive, Thirdly, the fewer people 
and leſs induſtry, which were then to be found in every 
European kingdom. This circumſtance made even the 
thirtieth par: of the ſum more difficult to levy, and 
cauſed any ſum to have more than thirty times greater 
welz:it and influence, both abroad and at home, than in 
our times; in the {ame manner that a ſum, a hundred 
thouſand pounds, for inſtance, is at preſent more Gilli- 
cult to levy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Bavaria, and can 
produce greater effects on ſuch a ſmall community, tha 
on England. This laſt difference is not eaſy to be cal- 
culated : But allowing tha: England has now 6x times 
more induſtry, ard three times more pepe, than it had 
at the conqueſt, and for ſome reigns after that pericc, 
we are upon that ſuppofition to conceive, taking all 


. circumſtances together, every ſum of money mention! 


by biftorians, as if it were multiplied more than 4 
hundred- fold above a ſum of the fame denomination at 
reſent. 
In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among 
all the male children of the deccaſed, according to the 
cuſtom: of Gavelkind, The practice of entails is to 
be found in thoſe times. Land was chiefly of two kinds, 
boc' nd, or land held by book or charter, which was 
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egarded as full property, and deſcended to the heirs of 
the polleſſor; and folkland, or the land held by the 
ceorles and common people, who were removable at 
palure, and were indeed only tenants during the will 
of their lords. 

The firſt attempt which we find in England to ſepa- 
rate the eccleſiaſtical from the civil juriſdiction, was 
that law of Edgar, by which all diſputes among the 
clergy were ordered to be carried before the bithop. 
The penances were then very tevere ; but as a man could 
buy them off with money, or might ſubſtitute others to 
erform them, they lay eaſy upon the rich. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons 
we can ſay little, but that they were in general a rude 
uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, unſkilled in the 
mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under law and 
government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſ- 
order. Their beſt quality was their military courage, 
which yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. 
Their want of fidelity to the prince, or to any truſt 
repoſed in them, appears ſtrongly in the hiſtory of their 
later period; and their want of humanity in all their 
hiſtory. Even the Norman hiſtorians, notwith:tanding 
the low ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion 
made upon them by the duke of Normandy. The con- 
_ put the people in a ſituation of receiving flowly 
rom abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, 
and of correcting their rough and licentious manners. 
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Conſequences of the battle of Haſtings— Sibnu⁰ if 5 
Enti/t De SoOHemont 7 of the egernment—K 222 relurn 
ts Nyrmondy—Dijcoutents of the Eugi:yh bm Their i ur. 
reftions — Rigours of the Norman 2 20 
iaſurrectiaus — New rigours of the go any wo e 9 

duttion of the frudal low Inzowuoting in eccleſiaſtical 
£9VErne 22 urrection of the Nerman barc. Dy 
pute about ia veli:ur25—Rovelt of prince Robert 
Domeſday 55 oh——T he NEW Jar. oft — War with France 
—Death—ard charafer of Willium the Conqueror, 


(1066.) NOTHING could exceed the conſternation 
which feized the Engliſh, when they re- 
ceived intelligence of the unfortunate battle of Haftiy Ts, 
the death of their king, the flaugliter-of their principal 
nobility and of their bravelt warriors, and the rout and 
diſperſion of the remainder. But though the Joſs which 
they had ſuſtained in that fatal action was confiderab!e, 
it might have been repaired by a great nation; where 
the Rue t were generally armed, and where there re- 
fided fo many powerful noblemen in every pre vince, 
who * have aſſembled their retainers, and hav 
obliged the duke of N mandy to divide his army, and 
pro obably to waite it in a varicty of actions and ren- 
counters. It was thus that the kingdom had formerly 
rehited, for many years, its invaders, ard had ben 
gradual; \nbducd by the conti. efforts of the Ro- 
mans, *:z2ns, and Danes; and equal difficulties might 
have been appreliended by Willi am in this bold and 
hazardous enter priſe. But there were ſeveral Vices in 
the Anglo. Saxon conftitution, which rendered it dif- 
cult for the Engliſh to defend their liberties in io critical 
: emergency. The people had in a great meature loſt 
* national pride and ſpirit, by their recent and long 
ſubjetion to the Danes; and as Canute had, 11 tte 
I CUULE 
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courſe of his adminitt ration, much abated the rigours 
of CC „que, and had governed them equitably by their 
own laws, they regarded with the lefs terror the i igno- 
miny of a foreign yoke, and deeme:! the 1 incon venienc; es 
of lu hn niſſion 1s formidable, than thoſe of bloodſhed, 
war, 4 rekftance. Their attachment allo to the ancient 
royal family had been much weakened, by their habits 
of if bmi ion to the Dani princes, and by their late 

n of Harold, or their acquieicence in his uturpa- 


elect 
tion, And as they had long been accuſtomed to regard 


3 3 the only heir of the S»xon line, as vrfit 
to govern them even in times of order and tranquiility; 
they « Com! 14 entertain ſmai hopes of his being able to 
reprir uch grcut Jofles as they had ſuſtained, or to with- 
e vidtorions arms of the duke of Norman ly. 

] + they might not, how: ver, be altogeth+r wantin 
Go fcters in this extreme ncetÞity, the Eugliſh — 
eps towards adzatting their disjointed government, 

4 ning e themtelves a, rain the cmmon enemy. The 
two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to 
Lon ion with the remains of the broken army, took the 
1-14 on this cecafion: In concert with Stigand arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man poſleſied of great authority 
and of ample revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and en- 
de ae to put the people in a poſture of defence, and 
e:c0urage them to reſiſt the Normans. But the terror of 
tue lite deiext, and the near neighbourhood of the in- 
vailers, increaſed the confuſion inſeparable fiom great 
revclutions;z and every reſolution propofed was haſty, 
* tuating, tumultuary; ditconcerted by fear or faction, 

il planned, and worte executed. 

William, that his encmi-s might have no leiſure to 
recover from their conſternation, or unite their coun— 
ſels, imme. ately put himfelf in mation after his vic- 
tory, and Selotved to profecute an enterpriſe, which 
Lotning but celerity and vigour could render finally 
ſuccesful, His firſt attempt was againit Romney, 
whole inhabitants he ſeverely pun ſhed, on account of 
dbeir cruel treatment of {une Norman teamen and fol- 
Ges, wao had been carried tluther by firels of wea- 

U 2 ther, 
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ther, or by a miſtake in their courſe : And foreſecin 
that his conqueſt of England might ſtill be attended 
with many diſhcuities and with much oppoſition, he 
deemed it neceſſary, before he ſhould advance farther 
into the country, to make himſelf matter of Dover, which 
would both ſecure him a retreat in caſe of adverſe for- 
tune, and afford him a ſafe landing-place for ſuch ſup. 
= as might be requiſite for puſhing his advantages, 

he terror diffuſed by his victory at Haſtings was fo 
great, that the garriſon of Dover, though numerous and 
well provided, immediately capitulated; and as the Nor- 
mans, ruſhing in to take poſſeſſion of the town, haſtily 
ſet fire to ſome of the houſes, William, deiirous to con- 
ciliate the minds of the Engliſh by an appearance of 
lenity and juſtice, made compenſation to the inhabitants 
for their lofles, 

The Norman army, being much diſtreſſed with a 


_ dyſentery, was obliged to remain here eight days; but 


the duke, on their recovery, advanced with quick marches 
towards London, and by his approach increaſed the 
confuſions which were already fo prevzlent in the Engliſh 
counſels. The eccleſiaſtics in particular, whoſe influence 
was great over the people, began to declare in his fa- 
vour; and as moſt of the biſhops and dignified clergy. 
men were even then Frenchmen or Normans, the pope's 
bull, ty which his enterpriſe was avowed and hallowed, 
was now openly inſiſted on as 2 reaſon for general ſub- 
miſſion. The ſuperior learning of thoſe prelates, which, 
during the Confeſſor's reign, had raiſed them above the 
ignorant Saxons, made their opinions be received with 
implicit faith; and a young prince like Evgar, whoſe 
capacity was deemed ſo mean, was but ill qualified to 
reſiſt the impreſſion which they made on the minds of the 
people. A repulſe which a body of Londoners received 
from five hundred Norman horſe, renewed in the city 
the terror of the great defeat at Haſtings z the eaſy ſub- 
miſſion of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional 
diſcouragement to them; the burning of Southwark 
before their eyes, made them dread a like fate to their 
own city; and no man any longer entertained —_ 

ut 
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but of immediate ſatety and of tetf-prefervation, Even 
the earls Edwin and Morcar, in detpair oft making 
egectual reſiſtance, retired with their troops to their own 
rovinces ; and the people theneetorth diftpoled them- 
leres unanimouſly to yield to the victor. As {oon as 
he paſſed the Thames at Wallingtord, and reached 
Kerkhamftead, Stigand the primate made ſubmiſſions 
t» him: Belore he came within ſight of the city, all the 
chief nobility, and Edgar Athelmg himſelt, the new- 
elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority. They 1equeited 
him to mount their throne, which they now contider- 
ed 2s vacant 3 and declared to him, that as they had al- 
ways been ruled by regal power, they dehred to follow, 
in this particular, the example or their anceitors, and 
knew of no one more woithy than himiclt to hold the 
reins of government, 

Though tins was the great object to which the duke's 
enter prile tended, he tergned to deliberate on the offer ; 
and being defrous, at firit, of preterving the appearance 
of a legal adminiſtration, he withed ro obtain a wore 
explicit and formal cunſcnt of the Engliſh nation: But 
Aimar of Aquuain, a man equally reſpected tor valour 
in the field and for prudence in council, remonitrating 
with him on the danger of delay in fo cricical a 
conjuncture, he laid aſide all farther ſcruples, and ac- 
ccpted of the crown winch was tendered him. Orders 
were immediately iſſued to prepare every thing for the 
ceremony of his coronation ;z but as he was yet afraid to 
place entire confidence in the Londoners, who were 
numerous and warhke, he meanwhile commanded for- 
trellcs to be erected, in order toe curb the inhabitants, 
aud to ſecure his perion and government. 

Stigand was not much in the duke's favour, both 
becauſe he had intruded into the tee on the expulſion 
vi Robert the Norman, and becauſe he poſſeſſed ſuch 
miuence and authority over the Engliſh as migh be 
dangerous to a new-eſtavl:ihed monarch, William, 
therctore, pretending that the primate had obtained 
lis pall in an iricgular manner from pope Benedict IX. 

v 3 who 
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who was himſelf an nſurper, refuſed to be conſecrsteq 
by him, and conterred this honour on Aldred arch. 
biſhop of York. Weſtminſter abbey was the place 
appointed for that magnificent ceremony; the moſt 
conſiderable of the nobility, both Engliſh and Norman, 
attended the duke on this occaſion (26th December) ; Al. 
dred, in a ſhort ſpeech, aſked the former whether they 
agreed to accept of William as their king ; the biſhop of 
Contance put the ſame queſtion to the latter; and both 
being antwered with acclamations, Aldred adminiſtered 


to the duke the uſual coronation oath, by which he + 


bound himſelf to protect the church, to adminiſter 
Juſtice, and to repreſs violence: He then anointed him, 
and put the crown upon his head “. There appeared 
nothing but joy in the countenance of the ſpectators: 
But in chat very moment there burſt forth the ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms of the jealouſy and animoſity which prevailed 
between the nations, and which continualiy mcreated 
during the reign of this prince. The Norman ſoldiers, 
who were placed without, in order to guard the church, 
hearing the ſhouts within, fancied that the Engl:th were 
offering violence to their duke; and they immediately 
aſſaulted the populace, and ſet fire to the neighbour- 
ing houſes, The alarm was conveyed to the nobility 
who ſurrounded the prince; both Engliſh and Normans, 
full of apprchenſions, ruſhed out to ſecure themſelves 
from the preſent danger; and it was with difficulty that 
William himſelf was able to appeaſe the tumult. 
(1067. )- The king, thus poſſeſſed of the throne by a 
pretended deſtination of king Edward, and by an irre- 
gular election of the people, but ſtill more by force of 
arms, retired from London to Berking in Eſſex; and 
there received the ſubmiſſions of all the nobility who had 
not attended his coronation. Edric, ſirnamed the Foreſter, 
grand-nephew to that Edric ſo noted for his yepeated 


* Malmeſbury ſays, that he alſo promiſed to govern the 
Normans and Engliſh by equal laws; and this addition to the 
uſual oath ſeems not improbable, conſidering the circum- 
ances of the times. 
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acts of perfidy during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond; 
earl Coxo, a man famous for bravery; even Edwin 
and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumberland ; 
with the other principal noblemen of England, came and 
ſwore fealty to him; were received into favour, and were 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and dignities, 
Every thing bore the appearance of peace and tran- 
quillity 3 and William had no other occupation than to 
give contentment to the foreigners who had aſſiſted him 
to mount the throne, and to his new ſubjects, who had 
ſo readily ſubmitted to him. 

He had got poſieſſion of the treaſure of Harold, 
which was conſiderable ; and being alſo ſupplied with 
rich preſents from the opulent men in ail parts of 
England, who were ſolicitous to gain the favour of their 
nes ſovereign, he diſtributed great ſums among his 
troops, and by this liberality gave them hopes of ob- 
taining at length thoſe more durable eſtabliſhments 
which they had expected from his enterpriſe, The 
eccleſiaſtics, both at home and abroad, had much for- 
warded his ſucceſs ; and he failed not, in return, to ex- 
preſs his gratitude and devotion in the manner which 
was moſt acceptable to them: He ſent Harold's ſtandard 
to the pope, accompanied with many valuable preſents z 
All the conſiderable monaſteries and churches in France, 
where prayers had been put up for his ſucceſs, now 
taſted of his bounty: The Engliſh monks found him 
well diſpoſed to favour their order: And he built a new 
convent near Haſtings, which he called Battle Abbey, and 
which, on pretence of ſupporting monks to pray tor his 
own fon}, and for that of Harold, ſerved as a laſting 
memorial of his victory “. 

He introduced into England that ſtrict execution of 
juitice for which his adminiſtration had been much cele- 
brated in Normandy ; and even during this violent re- 
volution, every diſorder or oppretion met with rigorous 
puniſhment, His army, in particular, was governed 


This convent was freed by him from all epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction. 
with 
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with ſevere diſcipline; and notwithſtanding the inſolence 
of victory, care was taken to give as little offence as 
poſſible to the jealouſy of the vanquiſhed. The king ap- 

zared ſolicitous to unite, in an am:cable manner, the 
e and the Engliſh, by intermarriages and alli. 
ances ; and all his new ſubjects who approached his per- 
ſon were received with affability and regard. No hgng 
of ſuſpicion appeared, not even towards Edgar Atheling, 
the heir of the ancient royal family, whom William 
confirmed in the honours of ear] of Oxford, conterred on 
him by Harold, and whom he affected to treat with the 
higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Conteflor, his great 
friend and benetactor. Though he confiſcated the eſtates 
of Harold, and of thoſe who had fought in the battle of 
Haitings on the fide of that piince, whom he repreſented 
as an uſurper, he ſcemed willing to admit of every plau- 
fille excuie tor paſt oppoſition to his pretenſions, and he 
received many into favour who had carried arms againſt 
him. He confirmed the liberties and immunities of 
London and the other cities of England ; and appeared 
deſirous of replacing every thing on ancient cſtabliſh- 
ments. In his whole admiriſtration he bore the ſem- 
biance of the lawiul prince, not of the conqueror z and 
the Engliih began to flatter themſelves that they had 
changed, not the form of their government, but the 
ſucceſlion only of their ſovereigns, a matter which gave 
them {mall concern. The better to reconcile his new 
ſubjects to his authority, William made a progrets 
through {ume parts of England; and beſides a fpiendid 
court and majeitic preſence, which overawed the peo- 
ple, already ſtruck with his military fame, the appcar- 
ance of his clemency and juſtice gained the approbation 
of the wile, attentive to the firſt ſteps of their new 
ſovereign. 

But amidſt this confidence and friendſhip which 
he expreſſed tor the Englith, the king; took care to place 
all real power in the hands of his Normans, and ttill to 
keep poſſeſſion of the ſword, to which he was ſentzbic he 
had owed his advancement to ſovereign authority. He 
diſarmed the city of London and other places, which 

appeared 
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appeared moſt warlike and populous ; and building cita- 
dels in that capital, as well as in Wincheſter, Hereford, 
and the cities beſt ſituated for commanding the kingdom, 
he quartered Norman ſoldiers in all of them, and left 
no-where any power able to reſiſt or oppoſe him. He 
beſtowed the forteitedeſtates on the moſt eminent of his cap- 
tains, andeftabliſhed funds for the payment of his ſoldiers. 
And thus, while his civil adminiſtration carried the face 
of a legal magiſtrate, his military inftitutions were thoſe 
of a maſter and tyrant ; at leaſt of one who reſerved to 
himſelf, whenever he pleaſed, the power of aſſuming that 
character. 

By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he 
had fo ſoothed the minds of the Engliſh, that he thought 
he might ſafely reviſit his native country, and enjoy the 
triumph and congratulation of his ancient ſubje&ts. He 
left the adminiſtration in the hands of his uterine bro- 
ther, Odo biſhop of Baieux, and of William Fitz- 
Oſberne. That their authority might be expoſed to leſs 
danger, he carried over with hin. (March) all the moſt. 
conſiderable nobility of England, who, while they ſerved 
to grace his court by their preſence and megniſicent 
retinues, were in reality hoſtages tor the fidclity of the 
nation. Among theſe were Edgar Atheling, Stigand 
the primate, the earls Edwin and Morcar, W altheof, the 
ſon of the brave earl Siward, with others, eminent for 
the greatneſs of their fortunes and families, or for their 
eccleſiaſtical and civil dignities. He was viſited at 
the abbey of Feſcamp, were he refided during ſome 
time, by Rodulph, uncle to the king of France, and by 
many powerful princes and nobles, who, having con- 
tributed to his enterpriſe, were defircus of participating 
in the joy and advantages of its ſucceſs. Eis Engliſh 
courtiers, willing to ingratiate themſelves with their new 
ſovereign, outvied each other in equipages and entertain- 
ments; and made a diſplay of riches which ſtruck the 
foreigners with aſtoniſhment, William of PoiGicrs, 
a Norman hiſtorian, who was preſent, ſpraks with 
admiration of the beauty of their perſons, the ſize 


and workmanſhip of their ſilver plate, the W 
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of their embroiderics, ar art in which the Engliſh they 


excelled; and he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch terms, xx ye 
| tend much to exalt our idea of the 051::ence and cultiva. 10 
ö tion of the people“. But thougu every thing bore = 
# the face of joy and futtivity, and William himfſclt treated a 
i! his new courtiers with great appearance of kindineſs, = 
1 it was impolſible altogether to prevent the inſolence . 
1 of the Normans; and the Engliſh nobles derived little 4 
ſatisfaction from thoſe entertainmeats, wheie they x 
con ſidered themſelves as led in triumph by their oſtenta- 4 
| tious conqueror. 100 
| In England affairs took fill a worſe turn during the * 
< abſence of the ſovereign. Ditcontents and complains 550 
N multiplied cvery-where; ſecret contipirgcies were entered _ 
1 into againſt the government; hottiiities were already os 
begun in many places; and every thing ſcemed to V 
menace a revoiution, as rapid as that which had placed 4 
| Wiltiam on the throne. The hiſtorian above men- h 
| tioned, who is a panegyriſt of his matter, th obs the ps 
1 blame entirely on the ficke and mutinous diſpo io of : 
W the Engliſh, and highly celebrates the juſtice and lenity p 
= | of Odo's and Fitz-Otbernc's adminiſtration. But other 7 
| | il hiſcorians, with more probability, impute the caule b 
=_ chiefly to the Normans, who, deſpiſing a pevop:: that had n 
= | ſo eattly ſubmitted to the yoke, envying their riches, : 
| and grudging thereſtraints impoſed upon their own rapine, ; 
1 were deſirous of provoking them to a rebeilion, by : 
[1 which they expected to acquire new confiſcations and 8 
| forfeitures, and to gratify thoſe unbounded hopes 
which they had formed in entering on this enterprite. ö 
g It is evident, that the chief reaſon of this altrra- 
| tion in the {-ntiments of the Engliſh, muſt bc aicrived to 
the departure of William, who was alone able to cub | 
; F As the hiſtorian chiefly inſiſts on the ſilver platc, his | 
| panegyric on the Engliſh magniſicence ſhows ouly how in- 
| compeient a judge he was of the matter. Silver was then of 
ten times the value, and was more than twenty times more 
| rare than at preſent; and conſequently, of all ſpecics of 
| | luxury, plate muſt have been the rareſt, 
#1 | the 
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the violence of his captains, and to overawe the mu- 
tinics of the people. Nothing indeed appears more 
ſtrange, than that this prince, in Jeſs than three months 
alter the conqueſt of a creat, warlike, and turbulent 
nation, ſhould abſent himſclf, in order to reviſit his own 
country, which remained in profcund tranquillity, and 
was not menaced by any of its neighbours ; and ſhould 
%) long leave his jealous ſubjets at the mercy of an 
intent and licentious army, Were we, not aſſured of 
the lelidity of his genius, and the good ſenſe difplay- 
e1 in all other circumitances of his conduct, we might 
a;ibe this mtaſufe to a vain oftentation, which ren— 
dered him impatient to e his pomp and magnifi- 
cence among his ancient ſubjefts. It is therefore more 
r4:u721 to believe, that in ſo extraordinary a ſtep he 
was guided by a concealed policy ; and that, though 
he had thought proper at firſt to allure the people to 
ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a legal adminiſtration, 
he found that he could neither ſatisfy his rapacious 
captains, nor ſecure his unſtable government, without 
farther exerting the rights of conquelt, and ſeizing the 
poluſons of the Engliſh, In order to have a pretext 
tor this violence, he endeavoured, without diſcovering 
his intentions, to provoke and allure them into inſur— 
rections, wiich, he thought, could never prove dan- 
rerous, while he detained all the principal nobility in 
Nurmandy, while a great and victorious army was 
cuartered in England, and white he himſelf was fo 
near to ſuppreſs any tumult or rebellion. But as no 
ancient writer has aſcribed this tyrannical purpoſe to 
Viikam, it ſcarcely ſeems allowable, from conjecture 
alone, to throw ſuch an imputation upon him. 

Beit whether we are to account for that meaſure from 
tie King's vanity or from his policy, it was the im- 
mediate caule of ail the calamities which che Engliſh 
endluted during this and the ſubſequent reigns, and 
gave riſe to thoſe matual jealouſies and animoſities 
beween them and the Normans, which were never ap- 
peated tili a long tract of time had gradually united the 
two nations, and made them one people, The inhabit- 
ants 
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ants of Kent, who had firſt ſubmitted to the Conquerey, 
were the firſt that attempted to throw off the yoke; and 
in confederacy with Euſtace count of Bologne, who had 
alſo been diſguſted by the Normans, they made an 
attempt, though without ſucceſs, on the garriſon of 
Dover. Edric the Foreſter, whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the 
banks of the Severne, being provoked at the depredh. 
tions of ſome Norman captains in his neighbourhocd, 
formed an ajliance with Biethyn and Rowallan, two 
Welſh princes ; and endeavoured, with their afſiſtance, 
to repel force by force. But though theie open hoſtil- 
ties were not very conſiderable, the difaffection was gene. 
ral among the Engliſh, who had become ſenſible, though 
too late, of their defenceleſs condition, and began already 
to experience thoſe inſults and injuries which a nation 
mult always expect, that allows itſelf to be reduced to 
that abject ſituation. A ſecret conſpiracy was entered 
into to perpetrate in one day a general maſſacre of the 
Normans, like that which had formerly been executed 
upon the Danes; and the quarrel was become ſo general 
and national, that the vailals of earl Coxo, having deſired 
him to head them in an inſurrection, and finding him 
reſolute in maintaining his fidelity to William, put him 
to death as a traitor to his country. 

The king, informed of thele dangerous diſcontents, 
haſtened over to England (Dec. 6); and by his preſence, 


and the vigorous meaſures which he purſued, diſconcert- 


ed all the ichemes of the conſpirators. Such of them as 
had been more violent in their mutiny, betrayed their 
guilt by flying, or concealing themſclves; and the 
confiſcation of their eſtates, while it increaſed the number 
of malcontents, both enabled William to gratify farther 
the rapacity of his Norman captains, and gave them 
the proſpect of new forfeitures and attainders. The king 
began to regard all his Engliſh ſubjects as inveterate and 
irreclaimable enemies; and thenceforth either embraced, 
or was more fully confirmed in the reſolution of _—_ 
their poſſeſſions, and of reducing them to the moſt abje 
ſlavery. Though the natural violence and ſeverity of his 
temper made him incapable of feeling any remorſe in the 
4 execution 
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execution of this tyrannical purpoſe, he had art encugh to 
conceal his intention, and to prelerve ſtil] ſome appear- 
ance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. He ordered all the 
Engliſh, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Nor- 
mans during his abſence, to be reitored to their eſtates *: 
But at the ſame time he impoſed a general tax on the 
people, that of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed by 
the Confeſſor, and which had always been extremely 
odious to the nation. ä 

(1068.) As the vigilance of William overawed the 
malcontents, their inſurrections were more the reſult 
of an impatient humour in the people, than of any 
regular conſpiracy, which could give them a rational 
hope of ſucceſs againſt the eſtabliſhed power of the Nor- 
mans. The inhabitants of Exeter, inſtigated by Githa, 
mother to king Harold, retuſed to admit a Norman garri- 
ſon, and betaking themſelves to arms, were ſtrengthened 
by the acceſſion of the neighbouring inhabitants of 
Devonſhire and Cornwal. "The king haſtened with 
his forces to chaſtiſe this revolt; and on his approach, 
the wiſer and more conſiderable citizens, ſenſible of 
the ureqal conteſt, perſuaded the people to ſubmit, 
and to deliver hoſtages for their obedience, A ſudden 
mutiny of the populace broke this agreement; and 
William, appearing before the walls, ordered the eyes of 
one of the hoſtages to be put out, as an earneſt of that 
ſeverity which the rebels muſt expect if they perſevered in 
their revolt. The inhabitants were anew ſeized with 
terror, and ſurrendering at diſcretion, threw themſelves 
at the king's feet, and ſupplicated his clemency and for- 
giveneſs. William was not deſtitute of generoſity, 
when his temper was not hardened either by policy or 
paſſion : He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels, and 
he ſet guards on all the gates, in order to prevent the 
rapacity and inſolence of his ſoldiery. Githa eſcaped 
with her treaſures to Flanders. The malcontents of 


* This ſact is a full proof that the Normans had com- 
mitted great injuſtice, and were the real cauſe of the inſur- 
rections of the Engliſh, 
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Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met with 
like treatment: And the king, having built a ciradel 
in that ci tv, which he put under the command of Bald. 
win, fon oi eart Gilbert, re turned to Wincheter, and 
diſperſed bis army into their quarters. He was here 


nel 
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ceſſion to h Wis mamily by the btn of a fourt h ion, whom 


he n amed Henry. His three vice ſons, Robert, Richard, 
and Wiliam, 10 reſidted in Normandy, 

But though the King apnearcd thus fortunate, both in 
public and Ggomeac lite, the d:(contents of his Enel 
fit! jects augmented daily; and the injuries commune! 
and {ufered on both fides, rendered the quarrel between 
them and the Normans abſolutely incurable. Tus in— 
ſolence of victorious matters, ulfpericd throughout the 
kingdom, ſeemed intolerable to the natives; and where- 
ever they found the Normans, ſeparate or aſiembled in 
ſmall bodies, t! ey lecretly ſet 1 upon them, and grat ürd 
their vengeance by the ilaughter of their enemies. hut 
An 1 in the north drew thither the general at- 
tent ion, and ſeeined to threaten more important conſe- 
quences. Edwin and Niorcar 2ppeare:} at the head of 
this rebellion; and theſe potent nobhlemen, before the 65 
took ums, ſtipulated for foreign f.. — from their 
nephew Blethyn prince of North W ales, from Mlalcolm 
king of Scotland, and from Sweyn king of Denmark. 

elides the generai diſcontent which had ſeized the 
Engliſh, the two carls were incited to this revolt by Pp! ri- 
vate injuries. William, in order to inf ire them to his 
intereits, has, on his accem̃on, pre RY his daughter in 
marringe to Edwin ; but either he had never ſeriouſly 
intended to pertorm this engagement, or having changed 
his plan of adminiltration in England from clemency 0 
rigour, he thought it was to little purpoſe, if he gained 
one family, while he enraged the wh fo nation. When 
Edwin, therefore, rencwud his applications, he cove 
bim an abſolute denia!; and this d: tappomiment, added 
to ſo many other reaſons oi wiigult, mduect that — 

an 
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h and h's brother to concur with their incenlied country 
g men, al. 4 to make one general effort for the recovery of 
— their ancient lüberties. William knew the importance 
d of celerity in quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by ſuch 
re owertu! leaders, and o agreeable to the wiſhes of tne 
(| people; and having his tioops always in read-nefs, he 
* advanced by great journies to the north. On his march 
he gave SEE to fortify the caſtle of Va arwic, of which 
U he Jett H. ny de Beaumont governcr, and that of Not- 
tingham, which he committed to the cuſtody of William 
Perereil, another Norman captain. He reached York 
1 betore the rebels were in any condition for reſiſtance, or 
were joined by any of the foreign ſuccours which they 
expected, except a {mall reinforcement from Wales; 
| and the two carls found ro means of ſafety, but having 
| recourſe to the clemency of the victor. Archil, a poten 
nobleman in thole par! S, imitated their example, and 
delivered his fon as a hoſtage for his fidelity; nor were 
the peojicy thus deſerted by their Jeaders, able to make 
any zarther relitance. But the treatment Which Wi:!om 
eave the chiets, was very different from that which fell 
to the ſharc of their followers He obterved re'\grouily 
the terms winch he hed 80 mad to the fo: mer, and al- 
lowed them for the pretent to keep pol fli em of ther 
— but he cxtended the rigours of his confitcat ions 
over the latter, and gave away their lands te bis fore gn 
adventurers. ITheſe, p lanted throughout the whole coun- 
try, and in poſſeſſion of the miiitary power, left Elvin 
and Morcar, whom he pretended o ipare, deltitue of 
i] ſupport, and ap ly to fall, whenever he ſhould think 
proper to command their ruin. A pace winch he made 
wi:h Nralcolin, who did bum nomuge for Cumberiand, 
ſeernce: at the lame time to dcp ive them of all Fro. * 

ci foreign aſſiſtance. 
Tac Engl f. ſu were nom ſenſible that their final deſtruc- 
tion was intended; and thai inſtead of a {fuveretyn, ns m 
they had hupcd io gain by their thubiilione, they bad 
tamely funcndered themiclves, without reſtita: ace, ty a 
tyr⸗ nt and a congueror. Though the cariy con{tication 


ot Haroid's followers mi ht ſcem iuiquitous; being in- 
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flited on men who had never ſworn fealty to the duke 
of Normandy, who were ignorant of his pretenſions, and 
who only fought in defence of the government which the 
themielves had eſtabliſhed in their own country: Yet 
were theſe rigours, however contrary to the ancient 
Saxon laws, excuſed on account of the urgent neccſſities 
of the prince; and thoſe who” were not involved in the 
preſent ruin, hoped that they ſhould thenceforth enjoy, 
without moleſtation, their poſſeſſions and their dignities. 
But the ſucceſſive deſtruction of fo many other families 
convinced them, that the king intended to rely entirely on 
the ſupport and affections of foreigners ;z and they foreſaw 
new forteitures, attainders, and acts of violence, as the 
neceſſary reſult of this deſtructive plan of adminiſtra. 
tion. They obſerved, that no Engliihman pofſefſed his 
confidence, or was entruſted with any command or au- 
thority ; and that the ſtrangers, whom a rigorous dilci- 
pline could have but ill reſtrained, were encouraged in their 
inſolence and tyranny againſt them. The eaſy ſubmiſ- 
lion of the kingdom on its firſt invaſion had expoſed the 
natives to contempt ; the ſubſequent proofs of their 
animoſity and reſentment had made them the object of 
hatred ; and they were now deprived of every expedient 
by which they could hope to make themſelves either re- 
garded or beloved by their ſovercign. Impreſſed with 
the ſenſe of. this diſmal ſituation, many Engliſhmen fled 
into foreign countries, with an intention of paſſing their 
lives abroad free from oppreſſion, or of returning on a 
favourable opportunity to aſſiſt their friends in the re- 
covery of their native liberties. Edgar Atheling him- 
ſelf, dreading the inſulious careſſes of William, was 
perſuaded by Coſpatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to 
eſcape with him into Scotland ; and he carried thither 
his two fiiters, Margaret and Chriſtina, They were 
well received by Malcolm, who ſoon after eſpouſed Mar- 
garet the cldeſt ſiſter; and partly with a view of ſtrength- 
ering his kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many ſtrangers, 
partly in hopes of employing them againſt the growing 
power of William, he gave great countenance to all the 
Engliſh exiles, Many of them ſettled there; and 9 
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the foundation of families which afterwards made a figure 
in tat country. 

While the Engliſh ſuffered under theſe oppreſſions, 
eren the foreigners were not much at their caic; but 
findiog themſelves lurrounded on ail ha: nis by eur aged 
cuen ics, who took every advantage agairit nem, and 
menzced them with tal more bloc «ly ctiects of the pub. 
lic retentment, they began to with again for the tran- 
quiliity and 1ccurity of iheir native country. livgh de 
Grentmeſnil, and hum phry de Teliol, thous h eniwulted 
with great . deſired to be difinilited the tervice z 


and ſeme others imitated their example: A deſertion 
which was highly rdiented by the king, and which he 
pun five by the confiſcation of all their poſloſlions in 
En gland, But William's bounty te his followers could 
nc: tu of alluring many new adventurers into his ſer— 
vice; and the rage of the vanquuned Eng lerved only 
to exciie the attention of the king aud thole warlike 
chieſs, and keep them in rcadineis to ſuppreſs every 
conuucn cement ot dome rebelllon or torcig "N inva- 
ſion. 

(1:6g.) It vras not long before they found occupa- 
tion tor. their proweſs and military condu t. Godwn:, 


Lamond, and Nagaus, tice lons or Haro, had, im- 
mediate} after the deicat at Hauings, focus ut a retreat 


in Leland; whele, has ing net with 2 king 3 Ecepiuon 
from Dermot :t ac other Princes of that country, incy 
projecicd an ins anon on England, and t they hopec that 
all the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and Wane, aſ- 
oy. by forces rom tete 1cveral „ vould at 
once amence nottilities, and route the indignation of 
the Eagliin againſt their haughiy conquer rs. TI ney 
J: "rh, in Derenſire; but found Brian, tm of the 
C nt or Brito mny 5 wt the head of ſome fore 2 81 10085 
ready 10 0 pole the: m; and heing defcated in . veral àac- 
of No, | hen 7 were oblized 10 retreat to their ih'ps, 2nd ta 
return with great lots to Ireland. The efforts of the 
Normans were now directed to the north, where aifairs 
had tallen into the utmoſt confuſion. The more impa- 


ticut of the Nerthumbrians had attacked Robert de Co- 
X 3 myn, 
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myn, who was appointed governor of Durham; and 
gaining the advantage over him from his negligence, 
ti put him to death in that city, with ſeven hundred 
of his followers. This ſucceſs animated the inhabitants 
of York, who, rifing in arms, ſlew Robert Fitz-Richard 
their governor ;z and beſieged in the caſtle William Mal. 
let, on whom the command now devolved. A little af. 
ter, the Daniſh troops landed from three hundred veſſels; 
Oſberne, brother to king Sweyn, was entruſted with the 
command cf theſe forces, and he was accompanied by 
Ilarold and Canute, two ſons of that monarch. Edgar 
Athcling appeared from Scotland, and brought along 
with him Coſpatric, Waltheof, Siward, Bearne, Merle. 
ſwain, Adelin, aud other leaders, who, *partly from the 
hopcs which they gave of Scottiſh ſuccours, partly from 
their authority in thoſe parts, eaſily perſuaded the war- 
like and difcontented Northumbrians to join the inſur— 
rection. Mallet, that he might better provide for the 
defence of the citadel of York, ſet fire to ſome houſes 
which lay contiguous; but this expedient proved the 
immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. The flames, ſpread- 
ing into the neighbouring ſtreets, reduced the whole city 
to aſlies: The enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, 
tcok advantage of the confuſion to attack the caſtle, 
which they carried by aſſault; and the garriſon, to the 
number of three thouſand men, was put to the ſword 
without mercy. 

This ſucceſs proved a ſignal to many other parts of 
England, and gave the people an opportunity of ſhow- 
ing their malevolence to the Normans. Hereward, 2 
nobleman in Eaſt-Anglia, celebrated for valour, aſſem- 
bled his followers, and taking ſhelter in the Iſle of Ely, 
made inroads on all the neighbouring country. The 
Engliſn in the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet roſe in 
arms, and aſſaulted Montacute the Norman governor ; 
while the inhahitants of Cornwal and Devon inveſted 
Eucter, which from the memory of William's clemency 
fall remained faithful to him. Edric the Foreſter, call- 
ing in the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, laid fiege to Shrew!- 
bury, and made head againſt earl Brient and F —_— 

erne, 
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berne, who commanded in thoſe quarters. The Engliſh, 
every-where repenting their iormer eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſcem- 
ed determined to make by concert one great effort for 
the recovery of their liberties, and for the expulſion of 
their oppreſſors. 

William, undiſmayed amidſt this ſcene of confuſion, 
aſſembled his forces, and animating them with the pro- 
ſpect of new confiications and forteitures, he marched 
againſt the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as 
the moſt formidable, and whoſe defeat he knew would 
ſtrike a terror into all the other malcontents. Joining 
policy to force, he tried beſore his approach to weaken 
the enemy, by detaching the Danes trom them ; and he 
engaged Oſberne, by large preſents, and by offering him 
the liberty of plundering the ſea- coaſt, to retire, with- 
out committing farther hoſtilities, into Denmark. Coſ- 
patric alſo, in deſpair of ſuccels, made his peace with 
the king, and paying a ſum of money as an atonement 
for his inſurrection, was received into favour, and even 
inveſted with the earldora of Northumberland. Wal- 
theof, who long defended York with great courage, was 
allured with this appearance of clemency; and as Wil- 
liam knew how to eſteem valour even in an enemy, that 
nobleman had no reaſon to repent of this confidence. 
Even Edric, compelled by neceſſity, ſubmitted to the 
conqueror, and received forgiveneſs, which was ſoon 
after followed by ſome degree of truſt and favcur. 
Malcolm, coming too late to ſupport his confederates, 
was conſtrained to retire; and all the Engliſh rebels in 
other parts, except Hereward, who ſtill kept in his faſt- 
neſſes, diſperſed themſelves, and left the Normans un- 
diſputed maiters of the kingdom. Edgar Atheling, with 
bis followers, ſought again a retreat in Scotland from 
the purſuit of his enemies, 

(1070.) But the ſeeming clemency of William to- 
wards the Engliſh leaders proceeded only from artifice, 
or tom his eſtecm of individuals: Bis heart was hard- 
enced againk all compaſton towards the people; and he 
ſcrupled no meaſure, however violent or ſevere, which 
kumed requiſite to ſupport his plan of tyrannical ad- 
mamma 
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miniſtration. Senſible of the reſtleſs diſpoſit ion of the 
Northumbrians, he determined to incapacitate them exer 
after from giving diſturbance, and he iſſued orders for 
lay: ng entirely waſte that fertile country, which for the 
extent of fixts miles lies hetween the Humber and the 
Tees. The houles were reduced to aſhes by the mer. 
cilels Normans ; the cattle {e17ed and driven away ; the 
inſtruments of huſbandry deitroyed ; and the inhabitants 

compelled either to ſe: k for a {ubliitence in the ſouthern 
parts of Scotiand, or ji they lingered in England, from 
2 relntance to abandon their ancient habitations, they 
erithed miſerahly in the woods from cold and hunger. 
The lives of a hu. adred thouſan perſons e computed 
to have been lacriliced to tais ſtroke of barharous poli. 
cy, which, by ſeck ing a remedy for a temporary evil, 
thus inflicted a la ting wound on the power and pupu- 
louſnels of the nation. 

But Wilſiam, finding himteif entirely matter of a pe0- 
pic who had given him | ſuch ſenſible proots of their im- 
potent rage and animoſit ty, now reſolved to procerd to 
extremities againſt all the natives of England, and to 
reduce them to a condition in which they ſhould no 
longer be formidable to his government. The inlur— 
reckions and conſpiracies in ſo many parts of the King- 
dom, had involved the bulk of the landed props ictor: 1 
more or leis, in tie guilt of treaſon ; and the king 
advantage of executing againſt them, with the of — 
rigour, the laws of forfeiture and attainder. Their 
lives were indeed commonly tyared ; but their citates 
were confiſcated, and either winexed to the royal de- 
meines, or conferred with the noſt profuſe bou ny OA 
the Normans and other foreigners. While the King 5 
declared intention was to depreſs, or rather entirely cx; 
tirpate, the Engiith gentry, it is eaſy to believe that 
ſcarcely the form of juſtice would be obierved in thee 
violent proceedings * ; and that any ſuſpicions trrvec as 
the moſt undoube d prooſs of guilt a againit a people thus 
devoted to deſtruction, It was crime ſuiticient ia an 


* Sce note H] at the end of the volume, 
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Engliſhman to be opulent, or noble, or powerful ; and 
the policy of the King, concurring with the rapacity of 
foreign adventurers, produced almoſt a total revolution 
in the landed property of the kingdom. Ancient and 
honcurable families were reduced to beggary ; the no- 
bles themſelves were every- where treated with ignominy 
and contempt; they had the mortification of ſeeing their 
caſtles and manors poſſeſſed by Normans of the meaneſt 
birth and loweſt ſtations; and they found themſelves 
carefully excluded from every road which led either to 
riches or preſerment *. 

As povrer vaturally follows property, this revolution 
alone gave great ſecurity to the foreigners ; but Wil- 
liam, by the new inſtitutions which he eſtabliſhed, took 
alſo care to retain for ever the military authority in thoſe 
hands which had enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. 
He introduced into England the feudal law, which he 
found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy, and which, 
during that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability and 
of the diſorders in moſt of the monarchical governments 
of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, with 
very few exceptions, beſides the royal demeſnes, into 
baronies; and he conferred theſe, with the reſervation 
of tated ſervices and payments, on the moit conſiderable 
of his adventurers. Theſe great barons, who held im- 
mediately of the crown, ſhared out a great part of their 
lands to other torcigners, who were denominated knights 
or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame duty and 
ſubmiſſicn in peace and war, which he himſelf owed to 
his ſovercign. The whole kingdom contained about ſeven 
huadred chief tenants, and fixty thouſand two hundred 
and fifteen knights- fees; and as none of the native Eng- 
Iſh were admitted into the firſt rank, the few who re- 
tained their landed property were glad to be received 
into the ſecond, and under the protection of ſome power- 
tul Norman, to load themſelves and their poſterity with 
this grievous burden, for eſtates which they had re- 
eived free frem their anceſtors. The ſmall mixture of 


* See note [I] at the cnd of the volume. 
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Engliſh which entered into this civil or military fabric 

(tor it partook of both ſpecies), was fo reltrained hy 

ſubordination under the turcioners, that the Norman 

dominion ſeemed now to he ltd on the molt durahle 

baſis, and to dety all the efforts of its enemies. 

ne better to unite the parts of the goverument, and 

to bind them into one tviiem, which might ſerve hoth 
for defence agamit foreigners, and tor the ſup port of do- 
meſtic tranquilliiy, William reduced the cecletinitical re- 
venues under the fame feudal law; and thongh he had 
courted the church on his invaſion and acceſicn, he now 
ſubjected it to ſervices which the clergy regarded as a 
grievovs tlavery, and as totally unbcfitting their pro- 
teſſion. "The hiſhops and ahbors were ohliged, when 
required, to turniſh to the king, during war, a number 
of knights or military tenants, p:oporttoned to the ex- 
tent of property poſſeſſed by each te or abbey ; and they 
were liable, in cate of failure, to the ſame penalties which 
were exacted from the laity. The pope and the eccle- 
ſiaſties exclaimed againfl this tyranny, as thev called it; 
but the king's authority was fo well eſtabliſhed over the 
army, who heid every thing from his bounty, that ſu- 
peritition itſelf, even in that age, when it was moſt 
prevalent, was conſtraned to bend under his ſuperior 

influence. 

But as the great body of the clergy were ſil natives, 
the king had much reaſon to dread the effects of their 
reſentment: He therefore uſed the precaution of expel - 
ling the Engliſh from all the conſiderable dignities, and 
of advancing foreigners in their place. The partiality 
of the Confeſſor towards the Normans had been fo great, 
that, aided by their ſuperior learning, it had promotes 
them to many of the ſees in Englund; and even betore 
the period of the conqueſt, fcircely more than fix or 
ſeven of the prelates were natives of the country. But 
among theſe was Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a 
man who, by his addrcis and vigour, by the greatnels 
of his jamily and alliances, by the extent of his poilet- 
ſions, as well as by the dignity of his oſtice, and his au- 
thority among the Englith, gave jealouiy to the king. 


Though 
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Though William had on his acceſſion affronted this 
piclate, by employing the archbithop of York 10 offi- 
ciate at his coniccratien, he was caictul on other oc- 
cations to load him with honours and careſſes, and to 
arcid giving him farther offence 11:1 the opportunity 
ſhould offer ot cilccting his final deſtruction. The ſup- 
piciſion of the late rebellions, and the total ſubjection 
er the Englith, made him hope that an attempt againſt 
Stigand, however violent, would be covered by his great 
fuccefies, and be overlcoked amidſt the other important 
revolutions which affected ſo deeply the property and 
liberty of the Kingdom. Vet, netwithitanding theſe 
great advantages, he did not think it fate to violate the 
reycrence uſuaily paid to the primate, but under cover 
of a new ſuperſtition, Which he was tlie great inſtrument 
of introducing into England. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above all hu- 
man power, had gradually diffuſed ite from the city and 
court of Rome; and was, during that age, much more 
prevalent in the ſouthern than in the northern kingdoms 
of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had aſfiſted William 
in his conqueſts, naturally expected that the French and 
Normans would import into England the ſame reverence 
for his ſacred character with which they were impreſſed 
in their own country; and would break the ſpiritual as 
well as civil independency of the Saxons, who had hither - 
to conducted their eccleſiaſtical government with an ac- 
knowledgment indeed of primacy in the fee of Rome, 
but without much idea of its title to dominion or au- 
thority. As ſoon, there fore, as the Norman prince ſeem- 
ed fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, the pope diſpatched 
Ermenfroy biſhop of Sion, as bis legate into England 
and this prelite was the firit that had ever appeared 
with that character in any part of the Britiſh iſſands. The 
king, though he was probably led by principle to pay 
this ſubmiſſion to Rome, determined, as is uſual, to 
employ the incident as a means of ſerving his political 
purpoſes, and of degrading thoſe Engliſh prelates who 
were become obnoxious to him. The legate ſubmitted 


to become the inſtrument of his tyranny; and thought 
that, 
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that, the more violent the exertion of power, the more 
certainly did it confirm the authority of that court from 
which he derived his commiſſion. He ſummoned, there. 
fore, 4 council of the prelates and abbots at Wincheſter; 
and being aſſiſted by two cardinals, Peter and John, he 
cited before him Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
aniwer for his conduct. The primate was accuſed of 
three crimes ; the holding of the ſee of Wincheſter, to. 
gether with that of Canterbury; the officiating in the 
wa of Robert his predeceſſor; and the having received 

is own pall from Benedict IX. who was afterwards de- 
poſed for fimony, and for intruſion into the papacy, 
Theſe crimes of Stigand were mere pretences; ſince the 
firſt had been a practice not unuſual in England, and 
was never any-where ſubjected to a higher penalty than 
a reſignation of one of the ſees; the ſecond was a pure 
ceremonial; and as Benedict was the only pope who 
then officiated, and his acts were never repealed, all the 
prelates of the church, eſpecially thoſe who lay at a diſ- 
tance, were excuſable for making their applications to 
him. Stigand's ruin, however, was reſolved on, and 
was proſecuted with great ſeverity, The legate de- 
graded him from his dignity : The king confilcated his 
eſtate, and caſt him into priſon, where he continued in 
poverty and want during the remainder of his life. Like 
rigour was exerciſed againſt the other Engliſh prelates: 
Acelric biſhop of Seleſey, and Agelmare of Elmham, 
were depoſed by the legate, and impriſoned by the king. 
Many conſiderable abbots ſhared the ſame fate: Egel- 
win biſhop of Durham fled the kingdom: Wulſtan of 
Worceſter, a man of an inoffenſive character, was tae 
only Engliſh prelate that eſcaped this general proſcrip- 
tion *, and remained in poſſeſſion of his dignity. = 

re 


* Brompton relates, that Wulſtan was alſo deprived by 
the ſynod ; but refuſing to deliver his paſtoral ſtat and ring 
to any but the perjon from whom he firſt received it, he 
went immediately to king Edward's tomb, and ſtruck the 
ſtaff ſo decply into the ſtone, that none but himſelf was able 
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dred archbiſhop of York, who had ſet the cruwn on 
William's head, had died a little before of grief and 
rexation, and had left his malediction to that prince, on 
account of the breach of his coronation oath, and of the 
extreme tyranny with which he ſaw he was determined 
to treat ins Engliſh my ects. 

It was a 1 fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in fome 
of the fubtequent, that no native of the iſland ſhould 
ever be advanced to any d gnity, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or 
military, The king therefore, upon Stigand's depo— 
ſition, promoted La antranc, a Milaneſe monk, celebrated 
for his learning and piety, to the vacant ſee. This pre- 
late was rigid in detending the prerogatives of his ſta- 
tion; and after a long proceſs before the pope, he obliged 
Thor nas, a Norman monk, who had been appointed to 
me ſee of Vork, to acknowledge the primacy of the 
archbiſhop of Cant terbury. Where ambition can be ſo 
happy as to cover 1ts enterpriſes, even to the perſon 
himlelf, under the appearance of principle, it is the 
molt incurab le and inſlexible of all human paſſions. 
Hence Laniranc's zeal in promoting the intereſts of the 
pupacy, by which he himtelf augmented his own autho- 
rity, was "indefatient le; and met with proporticnable 
ſucceſs. The devoted attachment to Rome continually 
increaſed in England; and being favoured by the lenti- 
ments of the r as well as by the monaſtic 
eſtah hmm formerly introduced by Edred and by 
Edgar, it ſoon reached the ſame height at which it had, 
during ſome time, ſtood in France and Italy“. Ita 
terwards went much farther; being f:voured by that 
very remote fituation, which had at firſt o! »trufted its 
progretsz and being leſs checked by knowledge and a 


to pull it out: Upon which he was allowed to keep his 
binopric. This inftance may ſerve, inſtead of many, as a 
Ip en of the monkiih miraclcs. 
# Lanka wrote in defence of the real preſence againſt 
Berengarius; and in thoſe ages of ſtupidity and ignorance, 
de vas greatly applauded for that perlormance. 
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liberal education, which were ſtill ſomewhat more com. 
mon in the ſouthern countries. 

The prevalence of this ſuperſtitions ſpirit became 
dangerous to ſome of William's ſucceſſors, and incom- 
medious to molt of them: But the arbitrary ſway of 
this king over the Englith, and his extenſive authority 
over the toreigners, kept him from feeling any imme- 
diate inconveniences irom it. He retaiacd the church 
in great fubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects ; and 
would allow none, of whatever character, to diſpute his 
ſovereign wili and pleaſure, He prohibited his ſubjc ds 
trom acknowledging any one tor pope whem he himſelf 
had not previouliy received: He required that ail rhe 
eccleſiaſtical canons, voted in any {ynod, ſhould firſt be 
laid before him, and be ratified by his authority: Even 
bulls or letters from Rome could not legally be pro- 
duced, till they received the ſame ſanction: And none 
of his miniſters or barons, whatever offences they were 
guilty of, could be ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures till he 
himſelf had given his conſent to their excommunication. 
Thele regulations were worthy of a ſovereign, and kept 
united the civil and ecclefiaſtical powers, winch the 
principles introduced by this prince himſelf, had an 
immediate tendency to ſeparate, 

But the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find 
that their king's authority, however acquired or how- 
ever extended, was all employed in their opprefiion ; and 
that the ſcheme of their ſubjection, attended with cvery 
circumſtance of infult and indignity, was deliberatchy 
formed by the prince, and wantonly proſccuted by his 
followers. William had even entertained the difficult 
project of totally aboliſhing the Engliſh language; and, 
tor that purpoſe, lie ordered that in all ſchools through- 
out the kingdom, the youth ſhould be inſtructed in the 
French tongue; a wif Fe which was continued from 
cuſtom till after the reign of Edward III. and was never 
indeed totally diſcontinued in England. The pleadings 
in the ſupreme courts of judicature were in French: 


The deeds were often drawn in the ſame language : 
1 he 
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ne laws were compoled in that idiom: No other tongue 
gas uſed at court : It became the language of Pall 
faſhionable company; and the Engl: ith themleives, 
alhamec of their own country, affected to excel in that 
tore gu dialect. From this attention oi Walliam, and 
from the extenſive foreign dominions long annexed to the 
crown ot England, proceeded that mixture of French 
wh ich is at preſc nt to be found in the Er gliſh tongue, 
i: which compoſes the greateſt and beit part of our 
mzmge, But amicit thoſe enden vcurs to depreis the 
Eng ſallr nat ion, the king, moved by the remouttrances 
of tome of his prelates, and by the carnett defires of the 
pe] ple, reitored a few of the laws of king Edward; 
wich, though ſeem! ngiy of no great importance Ws 
wards tne protect. ON Ot general lib. Ny, CaVEC them ex- 
treme ſatistact! on, as a memorial of their ancient Sovern— 
ment, and an unuſual mark of complaiſance in tuaeir 
impericus conquerors 

(1071.) The — of the two great earls, Morcar 

and Edwin, became now very dila grecable. Though 
= had retained their allegiance during this general 
miurrection of their countrymen, they had not gained 
the King's confidence, and they found themſelves expoſed 
to the ma lignity of the courtiers, who envied them on 
account of their opulence and greatneſs, and at the ſame 
time involved them in that general contempt which they 
entertained for the Engliſh. Senſible that they had 
entirely oft their dignity, and could not even hope to 
iemain long in ſajeiy ; they determined, though too late, 
to frare the ſame fate with their countrymen. While 
Lain retired to his eftwie in the north, with a view of 
COMMUNCcing an nſuriection, Morcar took ſhelter in the 
Iile of Ely with the brave Herevrard, who, ſecured by 
the inacce iñible fiiuation of the place, ſtill defended him- 
ſeit againk the Normans. But this attempt terved only 
to accelerate the ruin of the few En: unh, who had 
hitherto been able to preſerve their rank or fortune 
during the pait convulſions. William employed all his 
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endeavours to ſubdue the Tile of Ely; and having ſur. 
rounded it with flat-bottomed boats, and male a cauſe. 
way through the moraſles to the extent of two miles, he 
obliged the rebels to ſurrender at diſcretion. Hereward 
alone forced his way, ſwaud in hand, through the 
enemy; and fel! continued his hoſtilities by fea avainſt 
the Normans, till at laſt William, charmed with his 
bravery, received him into favour, and reftored him to 
his eſtate, Earl Morcar, and Egelwin bithop of Dur. 
ham, who had joined the malcontents, were thrown into 
priton, and the latter ſoon after died in confinement, 
Edwin, attempting to make his clcape into Scotland, 
was betrayed by ſome of his followers, and was killed 
by a party of Normins, to the great aftliftion of the 
Engliſh, and even to that of William, who paid a tri- 
bute of generous tears to the memory of this gallant and 
beautiful youth. The king of Scotland, in hopes of 
profiting by theſe convulſions, had fallen upon the 
northern counties; but on the approach of William he 
retired ; and when the king entered his country, he was 
glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual homage to the 
Engliſa crown. To complete the king's proſperity, 
Edgar Atheling himſelf, deſpairipg of ſucceſs, and 
weary of a ſugitive life, ſubmitted to his enemy; and 
receiving a decent penſion for his ſubſiſtence, was per- 
mitted to live in England unmoleſted. But tbeſe acts of 
generoſity towards the leaders were diſgraced, as uſual, 
by William's rigour againſt the inferior maicontents, 
He ordered the hands to be lopt off, and the eyes to be 
pur out, of many of the prifoners whom he had taken in 
the Ile of Ely; and he diſperſed them in that miſerable 
condition throughout the country, as monumeats of 
his ſeverity. | 
(1073.) The province of Maine in France had, by the 
will of Herbert the laſt count, fallen under the dominion 
of William ſome years before his conqueſt of England; 
but the inhabitants, diſſatisfied with the Norman go- 
vernment, and inſtigated by Fulk count of Anjou, 
who had ſome pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, now rote in 
rebellion, and expelled the magiſtrates whom the king 


had 
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had placed over them. The full ſettlement of England 
afforded him leiſure to punith this inſult on his autho— 
rity; but being unwilling to remove his Norman forces 
rom this ifland, he carried over a coniiderable army, 
compoſed almoſt entirely of Engliſh; and joining them 
to lome troops leyied in Normandy, he entered the 
revolted province. The Engliſh appeared ambitious of 
dileinguiching themſelves on this occaſion, and of re- 
trieving that character of valour which had long been 
national among them; but which their late ealy ſub- 
jection under the Noi mans had ſomewhat degraded and 
obſcured. Ferhaps too they hoped that, by their zeal 
and activity, they might recover the confidence of their 
ſovereign, as their anceſtors had formerly, by like 
means, gained the affettions of Canute; and might 
conquer his inveterate prejudices in favour of his own 
countrymen. The king's military conduct, ſeconded by 
thcle brave troops, ſoon overcame all oppoſition in 
Maine: Tine inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit, and 
the count of Anjou relinquiſhed his pretenſions. 

(1074.) But during theſe tranſactions the government 
ol England was greatly diſturbed ; and that too by thoſe 
vey foreigners who owed every thing to the king's 
buunty, and who were the ſole object of his friendſhip 
ani regad. The Norman barcns, who had engaged 
with their duke in the conqueſt of England, were men of 
the mott independent ſpirit; and though they obeyed 
their kader in the neid, they would have regarded with 
diſctain the richeſt acquiſitions, had they been required 
in return to ſubmit, in their civil government, to the 
arbitrary will of one man. But the imperious cha- 
racier of William, encouraged by his abſoluic dominien 
over the Engliſh, and often impelled by the necefhiy of 
lis ailuirs, had prompted him to firetch his authority 
over the Normans themiclves beyond what the free genius 
or that victor:ous people conid eaiily bear. The diſ- 
contents were become general among thoſe haugnhty 
nobles; and even Roger earl of Heretord, fon and heir 
of Fitz-Oſberne, the king's chief favourite, was ſtrongly 
infected wich them. This nobleman, intending to 

EY marry 
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marry his ſiſter to Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, 


had thought it his duty to inform the king of his pur. 
pole, and to deſire the royal con{int ; but meeting with 
a refuſal, he proceeded neverthelels to comple te the 
nuptials, and aſtembled all his friends, and thoſe of 
Guader, to attend the. ſolemnity. The two earls, dit. 
guſted by the deni»] of their requett, and dreading 
William's reſentment for their diſobedience, here pre- 
pared meaſures for a revolt; and during the gaiety of 
the feitival, while the company was heated with wine, 
they opc cned the deſign to their gueſts, They inveighad 
againit the arbitrary conduct of the king; his tyranny 
over the Engliſh, whom they aitedted on this occaſion ty 
commilcrate ; his imperious behaviour to his barons of 
the nobleſt birth; ; and his apparent intention of reducing 
the victors and the vanquiſhed to a like ignominious 
ſervitude. Amidſt their complaints, the n Wignity of 
ſubmitting to a baſtard “ was not forgotten; the certain 
proſpect of ſuccels in a revolt, by the aſſiftznce of the 
Danes and the diſcontented Engliſh, was inſiſted en; 
and the whole company, in flamed with the fame ſenti- 

ents, and warmed by the joiiity of the eatert: ainment, 
entered, by a ſolemn engagement, into the deſign of 
ſhaking off the royal authority, Even earl Waltheof, 
who was pretent, inconſiderately expreſſed his appro- 
bation of the conſpiracy, and promiled his concurrence 
towards its fuccels. 

This gn” + the laſt of the Eng'iſh who, for ſome 
gener ration , poiletied any power or authority, hat, 


After his ot tulation at Y oik, been received into Gans | 


by tne Conqueror z had even married Jud'ch, niece lo 

hat prince; and had been * moted to the caridoms of 
Huntingdon and Northampton. Colpatric carl ct 
Northumberland, having, on ſome new difguſt from 
William, retired into Scotland, where he received the 
earidom cf Dunbar from the bounty of Malcolm, 


* William was ſo little aſhamed of his birth, thut he 
umed the appellation of Baſtard in tome of his letters aud 
Co 
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Waltheof was appointed his ſucceſſor in that important 
command, and ſeemed ſtill to poſſeſs the confidence and 
friendſhip of his ſovereign. But as he was a man of 
gencrous principles, and loved his country, it is proba- 
bie that the tyranny exerciſed over the Engliſh lay heavy 
upon his mind, and deſtroyed all the ſatisfaction which 
he could reap from his own grandeur and advancement. 
When a proſpect, therefore, was opened of retrieving 
their liberty, he haſtily embraced it; while the fumes of 
the liquor, and the ardour of the company, prevented 
him from refleting on the conſequences of that raſh 
attempt. But after his coo] judgment returned, he 
forelaw, that the conſpiracy of thoſe diſcontented barons 
was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt the eſtabliſhed 
power of William; or if it did, that the flavery of the 
Englith, inſtead of being alieviated by that event, would 
become more grievous under a multitude of foreign 
leaders, factious and ambitious, whole union and whoſe 
diſcord would be equally oppretlive to the people. Tor- 
mented with theſe reflections, he opened his mind to his 
wite judith, of whole fidelity he entertained nc ivipicion; 
but who, having ſecretly fixed her affections on another, 
toox this opportunity of ruining her eaſy and credulous 
kufvanc, She conveyzd intelligence of the conſpiracy to 
the king, and aggravated every circumſtance, which, 
ſhe believed, would tend to incenſe him againſt Wal- 
th-07, and render him abſolutely implacable. Mean- 
hie the earl, ſtill dubious with regard to the part 
which he ſhould act, diſcovered the ſecret in confeſſion 
to Lantranc, on whoſe probity and judgment he had a 
great reliance: He was perſuaded by the prelate, that he 
owed no fidelity to thoſe rebellious barons, who had by 
ſurpriſe gained his conſent to a crime; that his firſt dut 
wus to his ſovereign and benefactor, his next to himſelf 
and his family; and that if he ſeized not the opportunity 
of making atonement for his guilt by revealing it, the 
temerity of the conſpirators was ſo great, that they would 
give tome other perſon the means of acquiring the merit 
cf the diſcovery. Waltheof, convinced by theſe argu- 
P1.Ntz, went over to Normandy ; but though he _ 
wel 
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well received by ihe king, and thanked for his fidelity, 
the account, pucvie ully trammitted by Judith, had funk 
deep into Wiilam's mind, and had delftroycd all u. 
merit of her huſband's repentance. 

The con{pirators, hearing ef Waltheof's departure, 
immediately concluded their ** to he betrayed; and 
they flew to arms belore their iche emnes were ri} ve jor 
execution, and Hefore the arri al of he Daus, in whoſe 


nne 


aid they placed their chief confidence. The carl of 


Hercſord d was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron 
in thoſe parts, ho, ſupported by the bithop oi Wor- 
ceſter and the abbot of Kycſhiam, raited jome force 5, and 
prevented the earl from paſſing the Severnc, or advan. 
cing into the heart of the Kingdom. The carl of Norfolk 
was defeated at Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, 
the regent, aſſiſted by k, - Icaard de Bieninic and Wilnam 
de Warrenne, the two ju FUCK) ries. The prifoncrs taken 
in this action hac ears right ſoot cut off, as a puniſh- 
ment of their treaton : The earl hinſelt eſcaped to 
Norwich, thence to Denman; where the Daniſh fleet, 
which had made an vniuccets;ul attempt upon the coult 
of England, ſoon after hi,, and bronght him inteil;- 
fence, that all his confedctates were tuppretied, and 
were either Killed, banzihed, or taken priſoners *. Ralph 
retired in deſpair to Bit annys WR ne Pule! Td a large 
eſtate and eXicniive zuriſdict:ons. 

The king, who battered over to England in order to 
ſuppreſs the inſurrectio u, tcun d that nothing remained 
but the puniſument of che criminals, which he ex-cuted 
with great jeverity. Many of the rebels were nanged; 
ſome had their eyes put out; others their hands cut oll. 
But William, e ecably to his ulual maxims, ſhowed 
more lenity to their lea 10 er, the earl of Hereford, who 
was only condemned to à torieture of his eſtate, and to 


Many of the fugitive Normans are ſu; poſed to have ſied 
into Scotland; where _ were protezGcd, as well as the 
fugitive Engliſh, by Malcolm. Whence come the many 
French and Norman L4milics Which are found at prefent in 
that country. 
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-mprifonment during pleaſure. The king ſeemed even 
diſboled to remit this laſt = of the puniſhment ; had 
not Koger, by a freſh inſolence, provoked him to render 
his confinement perpetual, But Waltheof, being an 
Englimman, was not treated with ſo much humanity 
(1975) ; though his guilt, always much inferior to that 
of the other conſpirators, was atoned for by an early re- 
pentance and return to his duty. William, inſtigated by 
lis nicce, as well as by his rapacious courtiers, who 
longed for to rich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, 
condemned, and executed (zgth April). The Englith, 
who confidered this nobleman as the laſt reſource of their 
nation, grievoully lamented his fate, and fancied that 
miracles were wrought by his reliques, as a teſtimony of 
his innocence and ſanity. The infamous Judith, fall- 
inz ſoon after under the king's diſpleaſure, was aban- 
doned by all the world, and paſſed the reſt of her life in 
contempt, remorſe, and miſery. | 

Nothing remained to complete William's ſatis faction 
but the puniſhment of Ralph de Guader; and he 
haſtened over to Normandy, in order to gratify his 
vengeance on that criminal. But though the conteſt 
ſeemed very unequal between a private nobleman and 
the king of England, Ralph was ſo well ſupported both 
by the earl of Britanny and the king of France, that 
William, after beſieging him for ſome time in Dol, was 
obliged to abandon the enterpriſe, and make with thoſe 
powerful princes a peace, in which Ralph himſelf was in- 
cluded. England, during his abſence, remained in 
trunquillity; and nothing remarkable occurred, except 
two eccleſiaſtical ſynods which were ſummoned, one at 
London, another at Wincheſter. In the former, the 
precedency among the epiſcopal ſecs was ſettled, and 
the ſeat of ſome of them was removed from ſmall villages 
to the moſt conſiderable town within the dioceſe. In 
the ſecond was tranſacted a buſineſs of more import- 
ance, 

(1076.) The induſtry and perſeverance are ſurpriſing, 
with which the popes had been ö up powers 


and pretenſions during ſo many ages © es" ; 
while 


— 


— 
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while each pontiff employed every fraud for ar. 
cing purpoles of imaginary piety, and cheriſhed a] 
claims which might turn to the advantage of his ſuc. 
ceſſors, though he himſeif could not expect ever to 12 
2ny benefit from them. All this immenſe ſtore of 1pi11- 
tual and civil authority was now devolved on Grego- 
ry VII. of th- name of Hildebrand, the moſt enterpri ling 
pontiff that had ever filled that thabs, and the leaſt je. 
ſtrained by fear, decercy, or moderat on. Not content 
with ſnaking off the yoke of the emperors, who hd 
hitherto exerciſed the Power of appeinting the pope cn 
every Vacancy, at leait of ratiiying his *Gleftion, he 
undertook the erauous taſk of entirely disſoining the 
eceleſiaſtieal from the civil power, and ct excluding pro- 
fane laymen from the right which they had aſlumed, of 
filling the vacancics of hifi ſhoprics, abb eys, and ot bee 
ſpiritual dignities. The fovercigns, who had long exer- 
ciſecl this power, and who had acquired it, not by en- 
croachments on the church, but on the people, to whom 
it originally belonged, made great oppoſition to this 
claim of the court of Rome; and Henry IV. the reiga- 
ing emperor, defended this prerogative of his crown 
with a vigour and reſolution ſuitable to its importance. 
The few offices „either civil or military, which the feudal 
inſtitutions left the ſovereign the power of beſtowing, 
mae the prerog ativ 2 of conferring the paſtoral ring and 
_ the moſt valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; clpe- 
tally as the cencra! ignoranc⸗ of the age beſtowed a 
— on the eccic:aſt:ca. offices, even beyond the 
great extent of power and property wWhien belonged to 
them. Superſtition > the chiid of is gnorance, ;inveſied tue 
clergy with 3 authority . p ſacred; and as they 
ingrofied the little learn] 1; 5 the age, their interpoſition 
became regu! me in all civil buſi nel, and a real uſetulne is 
in comm, on lite was thus juperudded to the ſpiritual 
ſanctity of their character. 

When the vine tions, therefore, of the church had 


— 


torting be right of iin eſtitures from tae temporal power, 
Europe, eſpecially lialy and Germany, was thrown Into 
tile 


come to ſuch matuiit / as to embolden her to attempt Exe - 
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the moſt violent convulſions, and the pope and the em- 

eror waged iinplacable war on each other. Gregory 
cared to fulminate the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt Henry and h's adherents, to pronounce him 
rightfully depoſed, to tree his fubjects from the r oaths of 
allegiance z and, inſtead of ſhocking mankind by this 
grols encroachment on the civil authcrity, he found the 
ltupid people ready to ſecond his moſt exorbitant pre- 
tentions. Every miniſter, ſervant, or vatlal of the un- 
peror, who received any diſguſt, covered his rebellion un- 
der the pretence of principle; and even the mother of 
this monarch, forgetting ail the tizs of nature, was 
ſeduced to countenance the mivlence of his enemies, 
Princes themſelves, not attentive to the pernicious conſe- 
quences of theſe papal claims, employed them {or their 
preſent purpoles : And the controveriy, ſpreading into 
every city of Italy, engendered the parties of Guelf and 
Ghibbelin; the moſt durable and mo! inveterate tations 
that ever aroſe from the mixture oi ambition and religious 
zeal, Beſides numberleſs aſſaiſinations, tumults, and 
convulſions, to which they gave rife, it is computed that 
the quarrel occaſioned no leſs than ſicty battles in the 
reign of Henry IV. and eightcen in that of his ſucceſſor, 
Henry V. when the claims of the ſovereign pontiff 
fina!ly prevailed, 

But the bold ſpirit of Gregory, not diſmayed with the 
vigorous oppoſition which he met with from the emperor, 
extended his uſurpations all over. Europe; and well 
knowing the nature of mankind, wheſe blind aſtoniſh- 
ment ever inclines them to yieid to the moſt impudent 
pretenſions, he ſeemed determined to ſet no bounds to the 
ſpiritval, or rather temporal monarchy, which he lad 
undertaken to erect. He pronounced the ſentence of 
excormmunication againſt Nicephorus emperor of the 
caſt; Robert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman who 
had acquired the dominion of Naples, was attacked 
by the tame dangerous weapon: He degraded Boleſlas, 
king of Poland, from the rank of king; and even de- 
prived Poland of the title of a Kingdom : He attempted 
to treat Philip king of France with the ſame rigour 

which 
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which he had employed againſt the emperor : He pretend. 
ed to the entire property and dominion of Spain; and he 
parcelled it out amongſt adventurers, who undertock to 
conquer it from the Saracens, and to ho'd it in vaſſalace 
under the fee of Rome: Even ihe Chriitian biſhops, on 
whole aid he relied for ſubduing the temporal princes, 
ſaw that he was determined to reduce them to {ervitude ; 
and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and judicial power 
of the church, to centre all authority in the ſovereign 
pontiff. 

William the Conqueror, the moſt potent, the mot 
haughty, and the molt vigorovs prince in Europe, was 
not, amidſt all his ſplendid ſucceſſes, ſecure tom the 
attacks of this enterpriſing pontiff, Gregory wrote him 
a letter, requiring him to tulfil his promiſe in doing 
homage for the kingdom of England to the fee of Rome, 
and to ſend him over that tribute, which ajl his pre- 
deceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the vicur of 
Chriſt, By the tribute, he meant Peter's pence ; which, 
though at firſt a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, 
was interpreted, according to the uſual practice of the 
Romiſh court, to be a badge of iubjection acknowledged 
by the kingdom. William replied, that the money 
ſhould be remitted as uſual ; but that neither had he 

romiſed to do homage to Rome, nor was it in the leaſt 
bis purpoſe to impoſe that ſervitude on his ſtate. And 
the better to ſhow Gregory his independence, he ventur- 
ed, notwithſtanding the frequent complaints of the pope, 
to retuſe to the Engliſh biſhops the liberty of attending 
a general council which that pontiſt had Tummontd 
againſt his enemies. 

But though the king diſplayed this vigour in ſupport- 
ing the royal dignity, he was infected with the genere! 
ſuperitition of the age, and he did not percelve the um- 
bitious ſcope of thoſe inſtitutions, which, under colour of 
ſtrictneſs in religion, were introduced or promoted by tt 
court of Rome. Gregory, While he was throwing al 
Eurqpe into combuſtion by his violence and impoltures, 
affected an anxious care for the purity of 1nanners ; anderen 
ke chaſte pleaſures of the marriage-bed were inconiitent, 
in 
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in his opinion, with the ſanctity of the ſacerdotal 
character. He had iſſued a decree provibiting the mar- 
riage of prieſts, excommunicating all clergymen wha 
retained their wives, declaring ſuch unlawiul commerce 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity 
to attend divine worſhip when ſuch profane prietts 
officiated at the altar. This point was a great object in 
the politics of the Roman pontifts; and it coſt them 
infinitely more pains to eſtabliſh it, than the propagation 
of any ſpeculative abſurdity which they had ever at- 
tempted to introduce. Many ſynods were ſummoned in 
different parts of Europe, before it was finally ſettled; 
and it was there conſtantly remarked, that the younger 
clergymen complied cheerfully with the pope's decrees 
in this particular, and that the chief reluctance ap- 

ared in thoſe who were more advanced in years: 
An event ſo little conſonant to men's natural expea- 
tions, that it could not fail to be gloſied on, even in that 
blind and ſuperſtitious age. William allowed the pope's 
legate to aflemble, in his abſence, a ſynod at Wincheſter, 
in order to eſtabliſn the celibacy of the clergy ; but the 
church of England could not yet be carried the whole 
length expected. The ſenod was content with decree- 
ing, that the biſhops ſhould not thenceforth origin any 
prieſts or deacons without exac ing from them a promiie 
of celibacy; but they enacted, that none, except thoſe 
who belonged to collegiate or cathedral churches, ſhculd 
be obliged to ſeparate frum their wives. 

The king pailed ſome years in Normandy ; but his long 
reſidence there was not entirely owing to his declared 
preference of that dutchy : Hts pretence was alſo ne- 
celtary for compoſing thoſe diiturbances which had ariſen 
in that favourite territory, and which had even originally 
proceeded from his own i.mily. Robert, his eldait fon, 
lurnamed Gambaron or Courthoſe, from his ſhun legs, 
was a prince who inherited all the bravery of his family 
and nauon; but without that policy and diſſimulation, by 
which his father was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, and which, 
no leſs than his military valour, had contributed to Lis 
great ſucceſſes. Greedy of fame, linpatient of contra. 
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diction, without reſerve in his friendſhips, declared in 
his enmit:es, this prince could endure no control even 
from his inpcr:ous father, and openly aſpired to that 
independence, to which his temper, as well as ſome cir. 
cumſtances in his fituation, ſtrongly invited him. When 
William firſt received the ſubmiſſions of the province of 
Maine, he had promiſed the inhabitants that Rohert 
ſhonld be their prince; and before he undertook the 
expedition againſt England, he had, on the application of 
the French court, declared him his ſucceflor in Nor- 
mandy, and had obliged the b:rons of that dutchy to do 
him homage as their future ſovereign. By this artifice, 
he had endeavoured to apptaſe the jealouſy of his neigh. 
bours, as aTording them a proſpect of ſeparating England 
from his dominions on the continent; but when Robert 
demanded of him the execution of thoſe engagements, he 
gave him an ablovlute retuſa}, and told him, according to 
the homely ſaying, that he never intended to throw off 
his clothes, till he went to bed. Robert openly declared 
his diſcontent 3 and was ſuſpected of ſecretly inſtigating 
the king of France and the earl of Britanny to the op- 
poſition which they made to William, and which had 
formerly fruſtrated his attempts upon the town of Dol. 
And as the quarrel ſtill augmented, Robert proceeded to 
entertain a ſtrong jealouſy cf his two ſurviving brothers, 
William and Henry (for Richard was killed in hunt— 
ing, by a ſtag), who, by greater ſubmiſſion and com- 
plaitance, had acquied the affections of their father. 
In this diſpoſition on both ſides, the greateſt trifle 

ſufticed to produce a rupture between them. 
The thiee princes, reſiding with their father in the 
aſtie of! Sigle in Normandy, were one day eng:iged in 
ſport togecher; and after ſome mirth and jollity, the 
two younger trok a fancy of throwing cover ſome water 
on Robert as he pailed through the ccurt on leaving 
their apartment; a frolic, wiich he would naturally 
have regarded as innocent, bad it not been for the ſug- 
gcitions of Alberic de Grontmeſnil, ſon of that Hugh de 
Grentmeſnil, whom William had formerly deprived of 
his fortuncs, when that baron deſertsd lim during his 
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gerateſt difficulties in England. The young man, mind- 
ful of che injury, perſuaded the prince that this action 
was meant as a public affront, whicit it b -hoved him in 
honour to reſent; and the choleric Aubert, drawing 
his ſword, ran up ſtairs, with an intendon of taking 
reverge on his brothers. The whele caſtle was illed 
with tumult, which the king himſelt, who haſten- 
cd from his apartment, found ſome vifncuity to ap- 
penſe. But he could by no means appeate the relent- 
ment of his eldeſt jon, who complaining of his partial.ty, 
and tancying that no proper atoneinent had been male 
him for the inſuit, left the court that very evenings 
and haſtened to Rouen, with an intention of ſeizing 
the citadel of that place. But being di{appo:nied in 
this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger 
de Ivery, the governor, he fled to Hugh de Neut- 
chatel, a powerful Norman baron, who gave him 
protection in his caſtes; and he openly levied war 
againſt his father. The popular character of the 
prince, and a ſim'lar'ty of manners, eagag 1 all the 
young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as li as 
of Anjou and Britanny, to ke part wan him; and 
it was ſuſpected, thu Matilda, his mother, whoſe 
favourite he was, ſupported him in his rebellion by 
ſecret remittances cf money, and by the encourage- 
ment which ſhe gave his partiſans. 

(1079.) All the hereditary provinces of William, as 


well as his family, were, during ſeveral years, thrown 


into convullions by this war; ard de was at laſt ob- 
liged to have recourſe to England, where that ſpecies of 
military government which he had eitabiiſthed gave him 
greater authority than the ancient feudal 1n.titutions per- 
mitted him to exerciſe in Normandy, Ke called over an 
army of Engliſh under his ancient captains, io ſoon ex- 
pelled Robert and his adherents trom their retreats, 
and reſtored the authority of the ſoverciga in all his 
dominions. The young prince was obliged ta take 
ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy in tlic Beauvoiſis, 
which the king of France, who ſecretly fomented all 
theſe diſſenſions, had provided for him. In this fortreſs 
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he was cloſely hefieged by his father, againſt whom, 
having a Hong garriton, he made an obſtinate defence. 
There paticd under the walls of this place many recoun- 
ters, whicn re'embled more the ſingle combats of 
chivalry, than the military actions of armies; but one 
of them was remarkable for its circumſtances and its 
event, Robert happened to engage the king, who was 
concealed by his helmet; and both of them being valiant, 
a fierce combat enſucd, till at laſt the young prince 
woundec his father in the arm, and unhorſed him. On 
his caliing cut for aſliſtance, his voice diſcovered him to 
his ſon, who, ftruck with remorſe for his paſt guilt, 
and aitcmſhed with the apprehenfions of one much 
gieater, which he had { nearly incurred, inſtantly 
threw hin{cif at his father's fret, craved pardon for 
is offences, and offered to purchate torgivenets by 
any atonement, The reſentment harboured by William 
was fo mip:acable, that be did not immediately corre» 
ſpond to this duti: | fubmittion of his ton with like 
tenderrefs ; but givin; him his malediction, departed for 
his own comp, on Rabert's horie, which that prince 
had afi:fted him to mount. He ſoon after raiſed the 
ſiege, and marched with his army to Normandy ; where 
the interpoſition cf the queen, and other common 
friends, brought about a reconcilement, which was pro- 
bably not a little forwarded by ihe genercfity of the fon's 
behaviour in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of 
his paſt miſconduct. The king ſeemed ſo fully appeaſed, 
that he even took Robert with him into England; 
where he intruſted him with the command of an army, 
in order to repel an inroad of Malcoim king of Scot- 
land, and to retaliate by a like inroad into that country. 
The Welſh, unable to reſiſt William's power, were, 
about the ſame time, neceſſitated to pay a compenſation 
for their incurſons; and every thing was reduced to full 
tran quiility in this iſſand. 5 : 
(16%!,) This ſtate of affairs gave William leiſure to 
begin and finiſh an undertaking, which proves his exten - 
five genius, and does honour to his memory: It was a 
general ſurvey of all the lands in the Kingdom, * 
en 
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tent in each diſtrict, their proprictors, tenures, value; 
the quantity of meadow, paiture, wood, and arabic land, 
which they contained ; and in tome counties the number 
of tenants, cottagers, and ves of all denommations, 
who lived upon them. He a; ppu.nted commilioners tor 
this purpoſe, who entered every Perticular im ter re- 
giſter by the verdict of juries ; and water a Jibour of Us 

cars (tor the work was lo long in fi. _—_—_ bronght 
din an exact account of all the landed property 0 is 
kingdom“. This monumcut, called Dom. ſdav- 3 
the molt valuable piece of antiquity poſicfied by any 
nation, is ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer 3 and hough 
only ſome extracts of it have hitherto been p: ablitnc d, it 
ſerves to 1iluſtrate to us, in many particulars, the 
ancient ſtate of England. The great Alfred had finimed 
a like ſurvey of the kingdom! in his time, which was — 
kept at Wincheſter, and which probably ſerved as 
model to Wiiliam in this undertaking. 

The king was naturally a great œconomiſt; and 
though no prince had ever been more bountiful to his 
officers and ſervants, it was merely becauſe he had 
rendered himſelf univerial proprietor f England, and 
had a whole kingdom to beliew. He reterve:! an ainpie 
revenue for the crown; and in the general ditribution of 
land among Ins followers, he kept poticfiion or no lets 
than fourtcen hund:ed and twenty- two manors un dif- 
ferent parts of England, which paid him rent, either in 
money, or in corn, cattle, and the ulua. p. ounce ot tne 
foil. An ancient hiſtorian compeites, that his annual 
fixed income, beiules eſcheats, fincs, relietz, and o her 
caſual profits to a great value, amounted to Near 490,000 
pounds a year ; a ſum which, it ali circuuttances be 
a'tended to, will appear whoily 1crevible. A pound in 
that age, as we have already obſerved, contained three 


* The more northern counties were not comprehended 1 in 
this ſurvey; I ſuppole becauſe of their wild, uncuitivared 
ſtete. 

+ Ordericus Vitalis, p. 523. He ſays 1060 pounds and 
ſome odd ſhillings aud pence a day, 
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times the weight of filver that it does at preſent; 
and the fame weight of filver, by the moſt probable 
computation, would purchaſe near ten times more of 
the neceſtaries of life, though not in the ſame proportion 
of the finer manufactures. This revenue, theretore, of 
William would be equal to at leaſt nine or ten millions 
at preſent ; and as that prince had neither fleet nor army 
to ſupport, the former being only an occaſiona] expente, 
and the latter being w :inta:ncd, without any charge to 
him, by his military vaſials, we mult thence conclude, 
that no en rer or prince, in any age or nation, can be 
compared to the Conqueror for opulence and riches, 
This leads us to ſuſpect a great miſtake in the computa 
tion of the hiſtorian z though, it we conſider that avarice 
is always izopnted to William, as one of his vices, and 
that having by the ſword rendered himſelf maſter of all 
the lands in the kingdom, he would certainly in the 
partition retain a great proportion for his own ſhare; we 
can ſcarcely be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that 
perhaps no king of England was ever more opulent, was 
more ble to ſupport, by his revenue, the ſplendour and 
magniticence of a court, or could beftow more on his 
pleafores, or in liberalities to his ſervants and ta- 
vourites. | 

T nere was one pleaſure, to which William, as well as 
all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was extremely 
ad:|i&rcil, and that was hunting: But this pleaſure he 
indulged more at the expenſe of his unhappy ſubjects, 
who! intereſts he alwavs ditregarded, than to the loſs or 
diminntion of his own revenue. Not content with thoſe 
large foreſts, hicli former kings poſleſſed in all parts of 
England; he reſolved to make a new foreſt near Win- 
cheſter, the uſual place of his reſidence: And for that 
purpoſe, he laid waſte the country in Hampſhire for an 
extent of thirty miles, expeiled the inhabitants from their 
howes, ſized their property, even demoliſhed churches 
and convents, and made the ſufferers no compenſation 
for the njury. At the ſame time, he enacted new laws, 
by which he prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in 


any of his foreſts, and reudered the penalties wm 
evere 
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ſevere than ever had been inflicted for ſuch offences. 
The killing of a deer or boar, or even a hare, was pu- 
niſhed with the lots of the delinquent's eyes; and that at 
a time when the killing of a man could be atoned tor by 
paying a moderate fine or compoſition. : 

The tranſactions recorded during the remainder of this 
reign, may be conſidered more as domeſtic occurrences, 
which concern the prince, than as national events, which 
regard England, Odo biſhop of Baieux, the king's 
uterine brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, and 
entruſted with a great ſhare of power during his whole 
reign, had amaſled immenſe riches ; and agreeably to the 
uſual progreſs of human wiſhes, he began to regard his 
preſent acquiſitions but as a ſtep to tarther grandeur. 
He had formed the chimericai project of buying the 
papacy ; and though Gregory, the reigning pope, was 
not of advanced years, the prelate had confided fo much 
in the predictions of an aſtrologer, that he reckoned 
upon the pontiff's death, and upon attaining, by his own 
intrigues and money, that envied ſtate of greatneſs. 
Reſolving, therefore, to remit all his riches to Italy, he 
had perſuaded many coniiderable barons, and, among 
the reſt, Hugh earl of Cheſter, to take the ſame courſe ; 
in hopes that, when he ſhould mount the papal throne, 
he would beltow on them more conſiderable eſtabliſh- 
ments in that country, The king, from whom all 
theſe projects had been carefully concealed, at laſt got in- 
telligence of the delign, and ordered Odo to be ar- 
reſted. His othcers, from reſpect to the immunities 
which the eccleſiaſtics now alluined, ſerupled to execute 
the command, till the king himſelf was obliged in perſon 
to ſeize him; and when Odo inſiſted that he was a 
piclate, and exempt from all temporal juriſcliction, 
William replied, that he arreſted him not as biſhop of 
Bateux, but as earl of Kent. He was ſent priſoner to 
Normandy; and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and 
menaces of Gregory, was detained in cuſtody during the 
remainder of this reigu. 

(1083.) Another domeſtic event gave the king much 


more concern: It was the death of Matilda, his conſort, 
whom 
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whom he tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever pre- 
ſer ved the moſt ſincere friendſhip. Three years after. 
wards he paſſed into Normandy, and carried with him 
Edgar Atheling, to whom he willingly granted per. 
miſſion to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
was detained on the continent (1087) by a miſunder- 
ſtanding, which broke out between him and the king of 
France, and which was occaſioned by inroads made into 
Normandy by ſome French barons on the frontiers. It 
was little in the power of princes at that time to reſtrain 
their licentious nobility z but William ſuſpected that 
theſe barons durit not have provoked his indignation, 
had they not been aſſured of the countenance and pro— 
tection of Philip. His diſpleaſure was increaſed by the 
account he received of ſome railleries which that monarch 
had thrown out againſt him. William, who was 
become corpulent, had been detained in bed ſome time 
by ficknets ; upon which, Philip expreſſed his ſurpriſe 
that his brother of England ſhould be ſo long in being 
delivered of his big belly, The king ſent him word, 
that, as ſoon as he was up, he would preſent ſo many 
lights at Notre-dame, as would perhaps give little plea- 
ſure to the king of France; alluding to the 'uival 
practice at that time of women after child-birth. Im- 
mediately on his recovery, he led an army into l'Iſle de 
France, and laid every thing waſte with fire and ſword. 
He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to aſhes. 
But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopped by an 
accident, which toon after put an end to William's lite. 
His horſe ſtarting aſide of a ſudden, he bruiſed his belly 
on the pommel of the ſaddle; and being in a bad habit 
of body, as well as ſomewhat advanced in years, he 
began to apprehend the conſequences, and ordered him- 
ſeit to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St. Gervas. 
Finding his illneſs increaſe, and being ſenſible of the ap- 
roach of death, he diſcovered at laſt the vanity of all 
3 grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe for thoſe 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the 
attainment and defence of it, he had committed during 
the courſe ci his reign over England. Ile endcavoured 
10 
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to make atonement by preſents to churches and monaſ- 
terics ; and he iſſued orders, that earl Morcar, Siward, 
Bearne, and other Englith priſoners, ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty. He was cven prevailed on, though not without 
reluctance, to conſent, with his dying breath, to releate 
his brother Odo, againſt whom he was extremely in- 
cenſcd. He left Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt fon 
Robert: He wrote to Lanfranc, deſiring him to crown 
William king of England: He bequeathed to Henry 
nothing but the poſſeſſions of his mother Matilda; but 
foretold, that he would one day ſurpaſs both his brothers 
in power and opul:nce, He expired (September 9) in 
the ſixty-thiid vear of his age, in the twenty-firſt year 
of lus 1cign over England, and in the fifty- tuurth of that 
over Normandy. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than this great 
monarch, or were better encitled to grandeur and pro- 
ſper ty, trom the abilities and the vigour of mind which 
he diſplayed in all his condut. His ſpirit was bold 
and enterpriſing, yet guded by prudence: His ambi- 
tion, which was exorbitant, and lay little under the re- 
ſtraints of juſtice, ſtill leſs under thoſe of humanity, ever 
ſubmitted to the dictates of ſound policy. Born in an age 
when the minds of men were intractable and unac- 
quainted with ſubmiſſion, he was yet able to direct them 
to his purpoſes ; and partly from the aſcendant of his 
vchement character, partly from art and diſſimulation, 
to eſtabliſh an unlimited authority. Though not inſen- 
ſible to generoſity, he was hardened againſt compaſſion; 
and he ſeemed equally oſtentatious and equally ambi- 
tious of ſhow and parade in his clemency and in his ſe- 
verity. The maxims of his adminiſtration were auſtere; 
but might have been uſeful, had they been ſolely em- 

loyed to preſerve order in an eltah1iſhed government: 

They were ill calculated for ſoftening the rigours, 
which, under the moſt gentle management, are inſepa- 
rable from, conqueſt. His attempt againſt England was 
the laſt great enterpriſe of the kind, which, during the 
courte or ſeven hundred years, has fully ſucceeded in 
Europe; and the force of his genius broke 2 
| | thole 
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thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitutions, then the 
refined policy of princes, have fixed to the ſeveral 
ſtates of Chriſtendom. Though he rendered himſelf in- 
finitely odious to his Engliſh ſubjects, he tranſmitted his 
power to his poſterity, aud the throne is (til! filled by his 
deſcendants: A proof, that the foundations which he 
laid were firm and ſolid, and that, amid{t all his vio— 
lence, while he ſeemed only to gratify the preſent paſſion, 
he had itill an eye towards futurity. 

Some writers have been deſirous of refuſing to this 
prince the title of Conqueror, in the ſente which that 
term commonly bears; and, on pretence that the word 
is ſometimes in old books applied to ſuch as make an 
acquiſition of territory by any means, they are willing 
to reject William's title, by right of war, to the crown 
of England. It is needleſs to enter into a controver{y, 
which, by the terms of it, mult necctlarily degenerate 
into a diſpute of words. It ſufficcs to lay, that the 
duke of Normandy's firſt invaſion of tae iſland was hoſ- 
tile; that his ſubſequent adminiſtration was entirely [up- 
ported by arms; that in the very frame of his laws he 
made a diſtinction between the Normans and Eng- 
liſh, to the advantage of the former ; that he acted in 
every thing as abſolute maſter over the natives, whoſe 
intereſt and affections he totally diſregarded ; and that 
if there was an interval when he aſſumed the appearance 
of a legal ſovereign, the period was very ſhort, and was 
nothing but a temporary facritice, which he, as has 
been the caſe with moſt conquerors, was obliged to 
make, of his inclination to his preſent policy. Scarce 
any of thoſe revolutions, which both in hiſtory and in 
common language have always been denominated con- 
queſts, appear equally violent, or were attended with ſo 
ſudden an alteration both of power and property. The 
Roman ſtate, which ſpread its dominion over Europe, 
left the rights of individuals in a great meaſure un- 
touched; and thoſe civilized conquerors, while they 

made their own country the ſeat of empire, found that 
they could draw molt advantage from the ſubjected pro- 
vinces, by ſecuring to the natives the free enjoyment 
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of their own Jaws and of their private poſſeſſions. The 
barbarians who ſubdued the Roman empire, though 
they ſettled in the conquered countries, yet being ac- 
cuſtomed to a rude vuncultivated life, found a part only 
of the land ſufficient to ſupply all their wants; and they 
were not tempted to ſeize extenſive poſſeſſions, which 
they knew neither how to cultivate nor enjoy. But the 
Normans and other foreigners, who followed the ſtand- 
ard of William, while they made the vanquiſhed King- 
dom the feat of government, were yet ſo far advanced 
in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages ot a 
large property; and having totally ſubdued the natives, 
they puſhed the rights of conqueſt (very extentive in the 
eyes of avarice and ambition, however narrow in thoſe 
of reaſon) to the utmoſt extremity againſt them. Except 
the former conqueſt of England by the Saxons them- 
ſelves, who were induced, by peculiar circumſtances, to 
proceed even to the extermination of the natives, it 
would be difficult to find in all hiſtory a revolution 
more deſtructive, or attended with a more complete ſub- 
jection of the ancient inhabitants. Contumely ſcems 
even to have been wantonly added to oppreſſion; and 
the natives were univerſally reduced to ſuch a ſtate of 
meanneſs and poverty, that the Engliſh name became a 
term of reproach z and ſeveral generations clapſed before 
one family of Saxon pedigree was raiſed to any con- 
ſiderable honours, or could to much as attain the rank 
of baron of the realm“. Thete facts are ſo apparent 
from the whole tenour of the Engliſh hiſtory, that none 
would have been tempted to deny or elude them, were 
they not heated by the controverſies of faction; while 
one party was ab/urdly afraid of thole abjurd conſe- 
quences which they ſaw the other party inclined to draw 
from this event, But it is evident that the preteat rights 


* So late as the rcizn of king Stephen, the earl of Albe- 
marle, beſore the battle of the a tandard, addrefied the oſſi- 
cers of his army in theſe terms, Preceres Aug clariffimi, & 
genere Nermann!, c. All the barons and military men of 
England ſtill called theniſelves Normans, 4 
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and privileges of the people, who are a mixture of Eng- 
liſn and Normans, can never be affected by a tranſaction, 
which paſſed feven hundred years ago; and as all an- 
cient authors *, who lived neareſt the time, and beſt 
knew the itate of the country, unanimouſly ſpeak of the 
Norman dominion as a conqueſt by war and arms, no 
reaſonable man, from the fear of imaginary conſequences, 
will ever be tempted to reject their concurring and un- 
doubted teſtimony. 

King William had iſſue, beſides his three ſons who 
ſurvived him, five daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicily, a nun 
in the monaſtery of Feichamp, afterwards abbeis in the 
Holy Trinity at Caen, where ſhe died in 1127. (2.) Con- 
ſtantia, married to Alan Fergent earl of Britanny. She 
died without iſſue. (3.) Alice, contrafted to Harold. 
(4.) Adela, married to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom 
ſhe had four tons, William, Theobald, Henry, and Ste- 
phen; of whom the elder was neglected on account of 
the imbecility of his underſtanding. (5:) Agatha, who 
died a virgin, but was betrothed to the king of Gallicia. 
She died on her journey thither, betore ſhe joined her 


bridegroom. 
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Acceſſion of William Rufus — Conſpiracy againfl the bing 
Iawaſon of Nermendy—The Cruſudes— Acquiſition of 
Normandy— 2uarrel with Anſelm the primate—Death 
—ard character of William Rufus. | 


WILLIAM, ſirnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the 
colour of his hair, had no ſooner procured his 1a- 
ther's recommendatory letter to Lanfranc the primate, 
than he haſtened to take meaſures for iecuring to himiclt 


* See note [L] at the end of the volume, 
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the government of England. Senſible that a deed fo 
unformal, and fo little prepared, which vioiated Robert's 
right of primogeniture, might meet with great oppoſition, 
he truſted entirely for ſucceis to his on celerity ; and 
having left St. Gervas, while William was breathing 
his laſt, he arrived in England before intelligence of his 
tather's death had reached that kingdom. Pretending 
orders from the king, he ſecured the fortreſſes of Dover, 
Pevenſey, and Haſtirgs, whole ſituat ion rendered them 
of the greateſt imyortance ; and he got poſteſſion of the 
royal treaſure at Wincheſter, amcunting to the ſum of 
ſixty thouſand pounds, by which he hoped to encourage 
and increaſe his puriifans. The primate, whoſe rank 
and reputation in the Kingdom gave him great authority, 
had been entruſted with the care of his education, and 
had conferred on him the honour of knighthood; and 
being connected with him by theſe ties, and probably 
decming his pretenſions juſt, declared that he would pay 
a willing obedience to the laſt will of the Conqueror, his 
friend and benefator. Having aſſembled ſome biſhops, 
and ſome of the principal nob:lity, be inſtantly proceeded 
to the ceremony of crovning the new King; and by this 
diſpatch endeavoured to prevent all faction and reſiſtance. 
At the ſame time Robert, who had been already acxnow- 
ledged ſucceſſor to Normandy, took peaceabic poſſeſſion 
of that dutchy. 

But though this partition appeared to have been made 
without any violence or oppoſition, there remained in 
England many cauſes of ditcontent, which feemed to 
menace that kingdom with a ſudden revolution. The 
barons, who generally poſſeſſed lorge eftates both in 
England and in Normandy, were uncaſy at the ſepara- 
tion of thoſe territories ; and forefaw, that as it would 
be impoſſible for them to preterve long their allegiance 
to two maſters, they mutt nece!lirily refign either their 
ancient patrimony or their new acqui1t:tzons. Robert's 
title to the dutchy they eſtecmed inconteſtable; his claim 
to the kingdom plaunble; and they all deſired that this 
prince, who alone had any pretenſions to unite theſe 
fates, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of both. A com pariſon 
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al:o of the perſonal qualities of the two brothers led them 
to give the preference to tne elder. The duke was brave, 
open, ſincere, generous: Even his preclominant feuits, 
his extreme indolence and tacility „ were not difagreeable 
to thoſe haughty barons who affeRed intlependence, and 
ſubmitted with reluctance to a vigorous admin! ration 
in their ſovereign. The king, though equally brave, 
was violent, haughty, tyrannical, and emed ditpoled to 
govern more by the tear than by the love of his fubjects. 
Odo biſhop of Baicux, and Robert earl of Mortaig; re, 

maternal brothers of che Conqueror, envying the great 
credit of Lanfranc, which was mcrenſed by his Inte ler- 
vices, enforced all theſe motives with their partlians, 
and engaged them in a formal conip.racy to dethrone the 
king. They communicated their deſign to Euſtace count 
of Bologne, Roger carl of Shr. wibury and Arundel, 
Robert de Beleline, his eldeſt ion, William biſhop of 
Durham, Robert de Moubray, Roger Bigod, Hugh de 
Grentmeinil ; and they eaſily procured the atjent of theig 
potent noblemen, The con! {pIrators, retiring to their 
caſtles, haſtened to put themielves in a military poſture z 
and expecting to be {con ſupported by a pow erful : army 
from Normandy, they had already begun hoſtilitics in 
many places. 

The king, ſenſible of his perilous fituation, enden- 
voured to engag e the affections of the native Engliihe 
As that people were now ſo thoroughly ſubdued that 
they no longer afvired to the r:covery of their ancient 
liberties, and were content with the proſpect cf ſome 
mitigation in the tyr. n_ of the Norman princes, they 
zealou! ly embraced William's cauſe, upon recelving ge- 
neral promiſes of good treatment, and of enjoying the 
licenſe of hunting in the roy 5 foreſts. The king was 
ſoon in a ſituation to take the field ; and as he knew the 


danger of delay, he fur idenly marched into Kent; Where 


his uncles had Rirens "5 ſeized the fortreſſes of Pevenſey 
and Rocheſter. Theie places he fucceſſively reduced by 
famine; and "Wap h be was prevailed on by the carl of 
Cheſter, William de Warenme „ and Robert Fitz-Ilam- 


mon, veho had embraced his cauſe, to {pare ths lives of 
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the rebels, he confiſcated all their eſtates, and baniſhed 


them the kingdom. This ſucceſs gave authority to his 


negotiations with Roger carl of Shrewſbury, whom he 
detuched from the confederates: And as his powerful 
ti-et, joined to the indolent conduct oi Robert, prevented 
the arrival of the Norman ſuccours, ail the other rebels 
und no reſource but in flight or ſubmiſſion. Some of 
thein received a pardon; but the greater part were at- 
tainted; and the king beſtowed their ettutes on the Ner- 
man barons, who had remained jaithfuti to him. 

(1089.) William, treed from the danger of theſe in- 
ſurrectiens, tcok little care of fulflling his promiſes to 
the Englith, who {ti!! found themſelves expoſed to the 
{ime oppreſitons which they had undergone dvring the 
reign or the Conqueror, and which were rather aug- 
mented by the violent impetudus temper of the preſent 
monarch, The death of Lanfranc, who retained great 
inſtuence over him, gave ſoon after a ſull career to his 
tyranny ; and a orders of men found reaſon to com- 
plain of an arbitiary and illegal adminiſtration. Even 
the privileges of the church, held ſacred in thoſe days, 
were a feeble rampart againſt his uſurpations. He feized 
the temporalities cf all the vacant b:ſhoprics and abbeys; 
he delayed the appointing of ſucceſſors to thoſe digni- 
ties, that he might the longer enjoy the profits of their 
revenue; he bencwed fome of the church lands in pro- 
perty on his captains and favourites; and he openly ſet 
to ſale ſuch ſees and abbeys as he thought proper to dif- 
pole of. Though the murmurs of the eccleſiaſtics, 
which were quickiy propagated to the nation, roſe high 
againſt this grievance, the terror of William's authori- 
ty, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of the late infurrec- 
tions, retained every one in ſubjection, and preſerved 
geicral tranquillity in England, | 

(1090.) The king even thonght himſelf enabled to 
diſturb his brother in the poficflicn of Normandy. The 
lovle and negligent adminiſtration of that prince had 
emboldenea the Norman barons to effect a great inde- 
pendency; and their mutual quarrels and devaſtations 
had rendered that whole territory a icene of violence and 
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outrage. Two of them, Walter and Odo, were bribed 
by William to deliver the fortreſſes of St. Valori and 
Albemarle into his hands: Others ſoon after imitated 
the example of revolt; while Philip king of France, 
who ought to have protegted his vaffal in the poſſeſſion 
of his fief, was, after making ſome efforts in his favour, 
engaged by Jarge preſents to remain neuter. The duke 
had allo reaton to apprehend danger from the intrigues | 
of his brother Henry. This young prince, who had 
inherited nothing of his father's great poſſoſſions, but 
ſome of his money, had furniſhed Robert, while he was 
making his preparations againſt England, with the ſum 
of thice thoufand marks; 5 an , in return for ſo lender 
a ſupply, had been put in poſlethuu of the Cotentin, 
which comprehended near a third of the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. Robert afterwards, upon ſome luſpicion, threw 
him into priſon; but finding him{elt expoled to invaſion 
from the king of England, and drea: ding the coniunc- 
tion of the two brothers againit him, he now gave Henry 
his liberty, and even made uſe of his affiitince in ſup- 
preſſing the inſurrections of his re ellious ſubjects. Co- 
nan, a rich burgeſs of Rowen, had entered into a con- 
{piracy to deliver that city to William; but Henry, on 
the detection of his guilt, carried the traitor up to a high 
tower, and with his own hands flung him trom the bat- 
tlements. 

The king appeared in Normandy at the head of an 
army; and affairs ſeemed to have come to extremity be- 
tween the brothers; when the nobility on both ſides, 
ſtrongly connected by intereſt and alliances, interpoſed 
and mediated an accommodation. The chief advantage 

of this treaty accrued to William, who obtained pol- 
ſeſſion of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Feſ- 
champ, and other places: But in return he promiſed that 
| he would aſſiſt his brother in ſubduing Maine, which 
U 


— — — 


F had rebelled ; and that the Norman barons, attainted in 
[| Robert's cauſe, ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates in 
l England. The two brothers allo ſtipulated, that on the 
demiſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit 


| all his dominions ; and twelve of the moſt powertul ba- 
rons 
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rons on each fide {wore that they would employ their 
power to inſure the effectual execution of the whole trea- 
ty: A tirong proof of the great independence and autho- 
rity of tae nubics in thoſe ages! 

Prince Henry, diſguſted that ſo little care had been 
taken of his intereſts in this accommodation, retired to 
St. Michael's Nount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt of 
Nurmandy, and inieſted the neighbourhood with his in- 
curiiuns. Robert and William, with their joint forces, 
beſieged bin in this place, and had nearly reduced him 
by the ſcarcny of water; when the elder, hearing of his 
diitreſs, granted him permiſſion to ſupply himſelf, and 
alto ſent him ſome pipes of wine for his own table. Be- 
ing reproved by William for this ill-timed generoſity, 
he replied, hat, ſball I /uffer my brother to die of thirſt ? 
Where ſhall wwe find another when he is gone? The 
king allo, during this ſiege, performed an act of gene- 
rofity which was leſs ſuitable to his character. Riding 
out one day alone, to take a ſurvey of the fortrels, he 
was attacxed by two ſoldiers, and diſmounted. One of 
them drew his iword in order to diſpatch him; when 
the king exclaimed, Hold, naue! I am the king Eng- 
land. The ſoldier ſuſpended his blow; and railing the 
king from the ground, with expreſſions of reſpect, re- 
ceived a handſome reward, and was taken into his ſer- 
vice. Prince Henry was ſoon after obliged to capitu- 
late; and being deſpoiled of all his patrimony, wandered 
abaut for ſome time with very few attendants, and often 
in great poverty. 

The continued inteſtine diſcord among the barons 
was alone in that age deſtructive: The public wars were 
commonly ſhort and feeble, produced little bloodſhed, 
and were attended with no memorable event. To this 
Norman war, which was ſo ſoon concluded, there ſucceed- 
ed hoſtilities with Scotland, which were not of longer 
duration. Robert here commanded his brother's army, 
and obliged Malcolm to accept of peace, and do homage 
to the crown of England, This peace was not more 
durable. Malcoim, two years after (1093), levying an 
army, invaded England; and alter ravaging Northum- 
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berland, he laid ſiege to Alnwic, where a party of earl 
Moubray's troops falling upon him by turpriſe, a ſharp 
action enſued, in which Malcolm was flain. This in— 
cident interrupted for ſome years the regular ſucceſſion 
to the Scottiſh crown. Though Malcolm left legiti- 
mate ſons, his brother Donald, on account of the youth 
of theſe princes, was advanced to the throne ; but kept 
no long poſſeſſion of it. Duncan, natural fon of Mal. 
colm, formed a conſpiracy againſt him; and being al- 
ſiſted by Wiliiam with a ſmall force, made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom. New broils enſued with Normandy. 
The frank, open, remiſs temper of Robert was ii fitted 
to withſtand the intereſted rapacious character of Wil- 
liam, who, ſupported by greater power, was itill encroach— 
ing on his brother's poſſeſſions, and infligating his tur- 
bulent barons to rebellion againſt him. The king, 
having gone over to Normandy (1994) to ſuyport his 
partiſans, ordered an army of twenty thouſand men to be 
levied in England, and to be conducted to the {ca-con't, 
as if they were inſtantly to be embarked, Here Ralph 
Flambard, the king's miniſter, and the chief inſtrument 
of his extortions, exacted ten ſhillings a- piece from them, 
in lieu of their {ervice, and then diſmitied them into 
their ſeveral counties. This money wes { {} butly em- 
pioyed by William, that it rendered him better {ervice 
than he could have expected from the army. He en- 
gaged the French king by new pretents to depiurt from 
the protection of Robert; and he daily bribed the Nor- 
man barons to deicrt his ſervice; but was prevented 
from puſhing his advantages by an incusſion of the 
Welth, which obliged him to return to Eugland. He 
found no difficulty in repelling the enemy; bur was not 
able to make any conſidderable impreſſion a country 
guarded by its mountainons ſitustion. (1995.) A con- 
ſpiracy of his own barons, witch was detected at this 
time, appeared a more ſerious concern, ant engrofied vil 
his attention. Robert Moubray cul of Northumbers 
land was at the head of this combination; and by en- 
giged in it the count d'Fv, Ricnard de Tunbeli ge, 
Roger'de Lacey, and many others. The purpoſe of int 
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conſpirators was to dethrove the king, and to advance in 
his ſtead Stephen count of Aumale, nephew to the Con- 
qucror. Wijtam's diſpatch p. cvented the deſign trom 
taking eſſect, and diſconcerted the conſpirators. Mou— 
bray mace ſome rehſtance; but being taken priſoner, 
was atiainted, and throvwen into confinement, where he 
die! about thir ty yenrs after. (1096.) The count d'Eu 
denicd his concurrence in the plot; ; and to ivſtify himſelf, 

fought, in the preicnce of the court at Windlor, a 4 
with Geoffrey Bainard who accuſed bim. But being 
worſted in the combat, he was condemned to be caſtrat- 
ed, and to have his eyes put out, Williun de Aideri, 
another contpirator, was A ppoled to be treated with more 
rigour when he was ſentenced to be hanged. 

But the noiſe of theſe petty wars and commoticns 
was gui? funk in the tumult ot the crulades, which now 
engroſled the attentz on of © urope, and have ever ſince 
eng aged the curiotty of menue, as the moſt ſignal 
an! mott durable menument of buman folly that has yet 
appcarcd in any age or nation. After Mahomet had, 
by means ef his pretended revelaticus, united the dif. 
pe jed Arabians under one head, they iſſu d forth from 
t:cir deſerts in great multitudes; and being animated 

with zeal for their new religion, and ſupported by the 
vigour of their new governn ent, they made deep im- 
pre en CN thc eaſtern empire, ve ich was for in tue de- 
cline, with regard both to military ditcipline and to 
civil policy. Jeruſalem, by its fituation, became one of 
their molt carly conquels; and the Chriſtians had the 
mortification 16 ſee the holy ſepulchre, and tne other 
places conſecrated by the pretence of their 7: ligious 
Furr der, fallen into, the polſeſiiom of inficleis.. But the 
Arabians or Saracens were ſo emp! ed I mill ary en- 
terpriies, by which they ſpreael their empire in a few 
years from the banks of the G anges to tne 1 of 
Cibraltar, that they had no leuure tor thevi; ical con- 
troverty 3 And though tue Alc Tan, the cr gina! monu— 
me"! of | Heir faith, ſcems to contain ſome viclenat pre- 
* *, they were much lefs infected with the ſpirit of 

V £0.ry and perlecution, than the indolcat and ſpec: - 
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tive Greeks, who were continually refining on the ſeve— 
ral articles of their religious iyſtem. They gave little 
diſturbance to thuic zealous pilgrims who daily flocked 
to Jer uſalem; and they allowed cvery nian, after paying 
a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy ſepulchie, to per— 
form his religious duties, and to return in peace. But 
the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Factans, who had 
embraced Mahometaniim, having wreited Syria ton 
the Saracens, and having, in the year 1065, made che- 
ſelves maiters of Jeruſalem, tendered the p:igiumuge much 
more difficult and dangerous to the Chriitans. Ike 
barbarity of their manners, and the confufions actendimng 
their unſattled government, expolcd the piigrims to 
many inſults, robberies, and extortions; and thele zea— 
lots, returning from their mcritorious tutgues and 1ni- 
fcrings, filled all Chriſtendom with indignation againit 
the infidels, who profaned the holy city by their pe- 
ſence, and derided the {:cred myſteries in the very place 
of their completion. Gregory VII. among the other 
vaſt ideas which he enterti,ned, had formed the defgn 
of uniting all the weſtern Chiiſtians àainſt the Malo. 
metans ; but the egregious and violent 1nvaliuns of that 
pontiff on the civil power of princes, had created him fo 
many enemies, and had rendered his ſchemes i ſulpict- 
ous, that he was not able to make grent progieis in this 
undertaking. 4 he work was reierved tor a incaner in- 
ſtrument, whoſe low condition in life exporet him to no 
Jjeilouty, and wile folly was weil ca.culated to coincide 
with the prevailing pr.aciples oi he mes. 

Peter, common ly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, had mace the pilgrimage to jeruſalem. Be- 
ing deeply affected with the daugers to which toat act 
of pieiy now expote' the pilg.ums, as we. as with the 
inſtances of oppreſſion under which tue eaſtern Chriſtians 
lahcurcd, ne euteriaincd toc Fold, and in ul app. nrance 
impracticable projet: ct jeading into Alia, om the tar- 
thett extremit es of tne Welt, :rmies 1uftcient to tibdue 
thoje potent and warl.Ke na.ions wincu now tid the 
holy city in ſubject: on. He prop oiec his viiws to Mar- 
tin II. who filled the papal chair, and wav, twiou, h. —9 
ible 
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fible of the advantages which the head of the Chriſtian 
religion wut reap trem a religious war, and though 
be etecrcd the by: d zcal of Peter a proper means for 
ching the purpoie, reſolved nut to inter rpoſe his au- 
theory, till he taw a greater probability of jucceis. He 
iamnmoencd 2 councif at Placentia, which confiſted of 
ic u: thuuiand 5 and thirty thoutand ſeculars 

and which was lo numerous that no hall could e's, 
the mu1titude, and it was neceſſary to hold the aff: mbly 
in a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of Peter 
hin: i, repreſ nting the dilmal ſituation of their bre- 


thin in the Eaſt, and the md: gnity {vtfered by the Chrit-. 


tian nme, in allow: ng the holy city to remain in the 
Lands infos, here found the minds of men fo well 
prepared „that che whole multitude iuddenly and vio- 
Kntity declared for the war, and ſolemnly devoted thum- 
icl#cs to perterm this lerVice, 10 meritorious as they be- 
Ic vec it o God and religion. 

ut thcugh Italy feemea thus to have zealouſſy em- 
e. the enterprue, Martin knew that, in order to in- 
ture luccc! 5, it was na coſſary to enliſt the greater and 
marc wi rimke nations in the ſome engagement; and hav- 
ins previcetly exhorted Peter to viſit the chief citics 
and jovere:i ns of Chriſtendom, he 9 another 
ccuncil at Sangre" in Auvergne. The tame of this 
Teat and pin is den, being now univerſally diffuted, 
Frocured the attend ance of the greateſt prele tes, . 
and Princes 3 ane when the pope and the hermit renewed 
their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, as if 
wipelicd by en inumediate inſpiration, not moved by 


thetr preceding im pre ions, exclaimed with one voice, 


Jt is the will of God! It ts the arill of God! Words 
Eernicd fo memorable, and fo much the reſult of a di- 
vine in NECTIIS that they were employed as the ſignal 
ot icndervous and battie in all the * ure exploits of 
thow adventurers. Men of all ranks few to arms with 
the utmoit ardour; and an exterior iymbol too, a cir- 
cumttance ot chief moment, was here chclmn by the 
cite voted combatants. The tipn of the crois, winch had 
been hitherto o much revered among Chriſtians, and 

which, 
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which, the more it was an object oi r-proach among the 
Pagan world, was the more paiſionately cherithe.i by 
them, became the badge or union, and was ali ced to 
their right ſhoulder, by all who enliited them.vives in 
this ſacred wartare. 

Europe was at this time ſunk into proiound ignorance 
and ſuperſtition : The eccleſiaſtics had acquired tae yooat- 
eſt aſcendant over the human mind: Phe people, who, 
being little reſtrained by honour, an i lets hy la, Han- 
doned themitlves to the worlt crimes an! wiyrders, 
knew of no other expiation than the ovieryauces im- 
poſed on them by their ſpiricual paitors: Ant it was 
eaſy to repreſent the holy war as an egulralent or all 
penances, and an atonement for every violence 
and humanity, But, amidit the abject tuper..cu.on which 
now prevailed, the military ſpirit al/s nad ui veruly 
diffuled itſelf; and though not iupportet by af ws wile 
cipline, was become the general pailion 0: the 1900s 
governed by the feudal law. All tuc gre it Jotus pole 
ſeſſed the right of peace and war: Picy weir engayud 
in perpetual hoſtilities with each other: 1 
try was become a lcene of outrage and duyrur: Ilie 
Cities, ſtill mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls 
nor protected by privileges, and were expucd to H ð＋ 
inſult: Individuals were eblized to depend ior irtety on 
their own force, or their private allinces ; nd VAtuur 
was the only excellence which was held in etcem, or 
gave one man the pre-eminence above another. Waen 
all the particular ſuperſtiticns, thereſore, were here united 
in one great object, the ardour tor military encerprites 
took the ſame direction; and Europe, impelled by its 
two ruling paſſions, was looſened, as it were, from its 
foundations, and ſeemed to precipitate itſelf in one united 
body upon the Eaſt. 

All orders of men, deeming the cruſades the only road 
to heaven, enliited themſelves under theie ſacred banners, 
and were impatient to open the way with their {word to 
the holy city. Nobles, artiſans, peaiants, even prieſts, 
inrolled their names; and tv deciine this meritorious 
ſervice was branded with the repioach of unpiety, = 
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what perhaps was eiſt.emed ſtill more diſgraceful, of 
cowardice and puſillanimity. The infirm and aged 
contributed to the © puditior: by preſents and money; 
and wany of them, not ſatished with the merit of 
this atencment, attended it in perſon, and were deter- 
mined, if pcfiible, to breathe their laſt in ſight of that 
city where their Savicur had died for them. Wemen 
themſelves, concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of 
armour, attended the camp; and commonly forgot ſtill 
more the duty cf the ſex, by proſtituting themſelves, 
withcut reſerve, to the army. The greatelt criminals 
were ferward in a ſervice, which they regarded as a 
propitiation ſer all crimes; and the meſt enormous diſ- 
orders were, during the courſe of thoſe expeditions, 
committed by men enured to wickedneſs, encouraged by 
example, and impelled by neceſſity. The multitude of 
the adventurers ſoon became ſo great, that their more 
fagacious leaders, Hugh count of Vermandois, brother 
to the French king, Raymond count of Toulouſe, 
Godfrey of Bowllon, prince of Brabant, and Stephen 
count of Blois, became apprehenſive left the greatneſs 
itſelf of the armament ſhould diſappoint its purpoſe z and 
they permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 
zoo, ooo men, to go before them, under the command of 
Peter the Hermit and Walter the Moneyleſs. Theſe 
men took the road towards Conſtantinople through 
Hungary and Bulgaria; and truſting that Heaven, by 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance, would ſupply all their necefiities, 
they made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march. 
They ſocn found themſelves obl:ged to obtain by plunder, 
what they had vainly expected from miracles ; and the 
enraged inhabitants of the countries through which they 
paſſed, gathering together in arms, attacked the diſorderly 
multitude, and put them to ſlaughter without reſiſtance. 
The more diſciplined armies followed after; and paſſing 
the ſtreichts at Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in 
the plains of Aſia, and amounted in the whole to the 

number of 700,009 combatants. 
Amidſt this univerſal frenzy, which ſpread itſelf by 
contagion tlireughcut Europe, eirecially in France and 
Germany, 
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jects of all ranks, even on the convents, who were 
obliged to melt their plate in order to furniſh the quota 
demanded of them: tie was put in poſleilion of Nor- 
mandy and Maine ; and Robert, providing himſelf with 
a magnificent train, ſet out for the Holy Land, in pur- 
ſuit of glory, and in full confidence of ſecuring his 
eternal ſalvation. 

The ſmallneſs of this ſum, with the difficulties which 
William found in railing it, ſuffices alone to refute the 
account which is hecdlefsly adopted by hiſtorians, of the 
enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is it creilible, 
that Robert would conſign to the rapacious hands of 
his brother tuch conſiderable domini-nps, for a ſum, 
which, according to that account, niade not a week's 
income of his father's Englith revenue alone? Or that 
the king of England could not on demand, without 
oppreſſing his ſubjects, have been able to pay h:m the 
money? The Conqueror, it is agreed, was frugal as 
well as rapacious; yet his treaſure, at hi- death, ex- 
ceeded not 60,000 pounds, which hardly amounted to 
his income for two months: Another certain reiutation 
of that exaggerated account, 

The ſury of the cruſades, during this age, leſs infect- 
ed England than the neighbouring kingdoms ; probably 
becauſe the Norman conquerors, finding their ſettlement 
in that kingdom ſtill ſomewhat precurious, durſt not 
abandon their homes in quelt of diſtant adventures, 
The ſelfiſh intereſted tpirit aifo of the king, which kept 
him from kindling in the general flame, checked its 
progreſs among his ſubjefts; and as he is accu.ed of 
open profaneneſs, and was en:lucd with a ſharp wit, it 
is likely that he made the rommtic chivaliy of the 
cruſaders the object of his perpetual raillery. As an 
inſtance of his irreligion, we are told, that he once 
accepted of ſixty marks from a Jew, waoſe lon tad 
been converted to Chriſtianity, and who engaged wm 
by that preſent to aſſiſt him in bringing back the youth 
to Juda'im. William employed both wenaces 920 per- 
ſanſon for that purpoſe 3 but finding dhe convert obitle 
nate in his new faith, he ſent for the acc, ant to! 
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him, that as he had not ſucceeded, it was not juſt that 


be ſhould keep the preſent; but as he had done his 


utmoſt, it was but equitable that he ſhould be paid for 
his pains; and he would therefore retain only thirty 
marks of the money. At another time, it is faid, he 
ſent for ſome learned Chriſtian theoiogians and ſome 
rabbies, and bade them fairly diſpute the queſtion of 
their religion in his preſence: He was perfectly indif- 
ferent between them; had his ears open to reaſon and 
conviction; and would embrace that doctrine which 
upon compariſon ſhould be found ſupported by the moſt 
ſolid arguments. If this ſtory be true, it is probable 
that he meant only to amuſe himſelf by turning both 
into ridicule: But we mult be cautious of admitting 
every thing related by the monk iſh hiſtorians to the diſ- 
advantage of this prince: He had the misfortune to be 
engaged in quarrels with the ecclehaſtics, particularly 
with Anſelm, commoniy called St. Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; and it is no wonder his memory ſhould 
be blackened by the hiſtorians of that order. 

After the death of Lanfranc, the king for ſeveral 
years retained in his own hands the revenues of Canter- 
bury, as he did thoſe of many other vacant biſhoprics z 
but falling into a dangerous ſickneſs, he was ſeized with 
remorſe, and the clergy repreſented to him, that he was 
in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he 
did not make atonement for thoſe multiplied impietics 
and ſacrileges, of which he had been guilty. He re- 
ſolved therefore to ſupply inſtantly the vacancy of Can- 
terbury; and for that purpole he ſent for Anſelm, a 
Piedmonteſe by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who 
was much celebrated for his learning and piety. The 
abbot earneſtly retuſed the dignity, fell on his knees, 
wept, and intreated the king to change his purpoſe; 
and when he found the prince obſtinate in forcing the 
paſtoral ſtaff upon him, he kept his fiſt fo faſt clenched, 
that it required the utmoſt violence of the byſtanders to 
open it, and force hin: to receive that enſign of ſpiritual 
dignity, William ſoor after recovered ; and his paſſions 
regaining their wonted vigcur, he returned to his former 
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violence and rapine. He detained in priſon ſeveral per- 
ſons whom he had ordered to be freed during the time 
of his penitence z he (till preyed upon the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices ; the ſale of ſpiritual dignities continued as open 
as ever; and he kept poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of 
the revenues belonging to the ſee of Canterbury. But he 
found in Anielm that perſevering oppoſition, which he had 
reaſon to expect from the oltentatious humiliy which 
that prelate had diſplayed in fefuſing his promotion. 

The oppoſition made by Anſelm was the more dan- 
gerous, on account of the character of piety which he 
toon acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt all 
abuſes, particularly thoſe in dreſs and ornament. There 
was a mode, which, in that age, prevailed throughout 
Europe, both among men and women, to give an enor- 
mous length to the'r ſhoes, to draw the toe to a ſhai 
point, and to affix to it the figure of a bird's bill, or 
ſome ſuch ornament, which was turned upwards, and 
which was often ſuſtained by gold or filver chains tied to 
the knee. The ecclefiaſtics took exception at this orna- 
ment, which they ſaid was an attempt to bely the ſerip- 
ture, where it is aſfirmed, that no man can add a cubit 
to his ſtature; and they declaimed againſt it with great 
vehemence, nay afiembled ſome ſynods, who ablolutely 
condemned it. But, ſuch are the ftrange contradictions 
in human nature! though the clergy, at that time, could 
overturn thrones, and had authority ſufficient to ſend 
above a million of men on thezr errand to the delerts of 
Alia, they could never prevail againſt theſe long- pointed 
ſhoes: On the contrary, that caprice, contrary to all 
other modes, maintained its ground during ſeveral cen- 
turies; and it the clergy had not at laſt deſiſted from 
their perſecution of it, it might ſtil] have been the pre- 
vailing faſhion in Europe, 

But Anſe.m was more fortunate in decrying the par- 
ticular mode which was the objc& of his averſion, and 
which probably had not taken ſuch faſt hold of the 
atfections of the people. He preached zealouſly againſt 
the long hair and curled locks which were then faſliion- 
able among the courtiers ; he refuſed the aſhes on Aſh- 
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Wedneſday to thoſe who were ſo accoutred; and his 
authority and eloquence had ſuch influence, that the 
young men univerſally abandoned that ornament, and ap- 
peared in the cropt hair, which was recommended to them 
by the fermons of the primate. The noted hiſtorian of 
Anſelm (E dmer), who was alſo his companion and ſe— 
cretary, celebrate: highly this effort of his zeal and piety. 

When William's profancneſs therefore returned to 
him with his health, he was ſoon engaged in con- 
troverſics with this auſtere prelate. There was at that 
time a ſchiſm in the church between Urban and Clement, 
who both pretended to the papacy ;z and Anſelm, who, 
as abbot ct Bec, had aircaly acknowledge the former, 
was determined, without the king's content, to intro- 
duce his authority into England. William, who, imi- 
tating his father's example, had prohibited his ſubjects 
from recognizing any pope whom he had not previouſly 
received, was enraged at this attempt; and ſummoned 
n {ynod at Rockingham, with an inten ion of depoſing 
Anſelm: But the prelate's ſuffragans declared, that, 
without the papal authority, they knew of no expedient 
for inflifting that puniſhment on their primate. The 
king was at laſt engaged by other motives to give the 
preference to Urban's title; Anſelm received the pall 
from that pontiff; and matters ſeemed to be accommo- 
dated between the king and the primate, when the 
quarrel broke out afreſh from a new cauſe. William 
had undertaken an expedition againſt Wales, and re- 
yu the archbiſhop to furniſh his quota of ſoldiers 
for that ſervice; but Anſelm, who regarded the demand 
as an oppreſſion on the church, and yet durſt not refuſe 
compliance, ſent them ſo miſerably accoutred, that the 
king was extremely diſpleaſed, and threatened him with 
a proſecution. Anſelm, on the other hand, demanded 
politively that all the revenues of his ſee ſhould be reſtored 
to him; appealed to Rome againſt the king's injuſtice ; 
and affairs came to ſuch extremities, that the primate, 
finding it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, deſired 
and obtained the king's permiſſion to retire beyond ſea, 
All his temporalities were ſeized ; but he was 8 
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with great reſpe&t by Urban, who conſidered him as a 
martyr in the cauſe of region, and even menaced the 
king, on account of his proceedings againſt the primate 
and the church, with the ſentence of excommunication. 
Anſelm aſſiſted at the council of Bari, where, beſides 
fixing the controverly between the Greek and Latin 
churches concerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the right of election to church preferments was declared 
to belong to the clergy alone, and ſpiritual cenſures 
were denounced againſt all eceleſiaſtics, who did homage 
to laymen for their ſees or benefices, and againſt all 
laymen who exacted it. The rite of homage, by the 
feudal cuſtoms, was, that the vaſſal ſhould throw himſelf 
on his knees, ſhould put his joined hands between thoſe of 
his ſuperior, and ſhould in that poſture ſwear fealty to 
him. But the council declared it execrable, that pure 
hands, which could create God, and could offer him up 
as a ſacrifice for the ſalvation of mankind, ſhouid be 
puts after this humiliaung manner, between profane 
tands, which, beſides being enured to rapine and blood- 
ſhed, were employed day and night in impure purpoſes, 
and obicene contacts. Such were the reaſonings pre- 
valent in that age; reaſonings which, though they can- 
not be paſſed over in ſilence, without omitting the moſt 
curious, and, perhaps, not the leaſt inſtructive part of 
hiſtory, can ſcarcely be delivered with the requiſite 
decency and gravity. 

The ceſſion of Normandy and Maine by duke Robert 


(1097), increaſed the king's territories ; but brought 


him no great increaſe of power, becauſe of the unſettled 
ſtate of thole countries, the mutinous diſpoſition of the 
barons, and the vicinity of the Frenca king, who ſup- 
ported them in all their inſurrections. Even Melie, lord 
of la Fleche, a ſmall town in Anjou, was able to give 
him inquletude; and this great monarch was obliged to 
make levyeral expeditions abroad, without being able to 
prevail over fo petty a baron, who had acquired the con- 
fidlence ant affections of the inhabitants of Maine. He 
was, however, to tortunate as at laſt to tike him pri- 
loner in a rencounter; but having releated him, at the 
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interceſſion of the French king and the count of Anjou, 
he found the province of Maine ſtill expoſed to his 
intrigues and incurſions. Helie, being introduced by 
the citizens into the town of Mans, beſieged the garriſon 
in the citadel (+099) : William, who was hunting in 
the New Foreſt, when he received intelligence of this 
hoſt;le attempt, was ſo provoked, that he immediately 
turned his korſe, and alleged to the ſea-ſhore at Dart- 
mouth; declaripg, that he would not ſtop a monient 
till he had to in vengcange for the offence. He found 
the weather io ciondy and tempeſtuous, that the mariners 
thought it dangerous to put to fea: But the king 
hurried on bourd, and ordered them to ſet fail inſtantly ; 
telling them, that thy never yet heard of a king that 
was drowned, By 1.115 yigour and celerity, he delwered 
the citadel of Mans from its preſent danger; and pur- 
ſuing Ilelie into his own territories, he laid ſiege to 
Majol, a fmall caſtle in thoſe parts: But a wound 
which he received before this place (1100), obliged him 
to raiſe the ſiege; and he returned to England. 

The weakneſs ot the greatcſt monarcis, during this 
age, in their njvury expeditions againſt their neareſt 
neighbours, appears the more ſurpriſing, when ve con - 
ſider the prodigious numbers, which even petty princes, 
ſeconding the enthuſiaſtic rage of the people, were ab. e 
to aſſemble, and to conduct in dangerous enterpriſes to 
the remote provinces of Alia, William earl of Poitiers 
and Juke of Guienne, inflamed with the glory, and 
not diicuvraged by the misfortunes, which had attended 
the tormer adventurers in the c:uſlades, had put himlelf 
at the head of an immenſe multitude, computed by ſome 
h:itorians to amount to 60,000 horle, and a much greater 
r.umber of toot *, and he purpoicd to lead them into the 
Hy Land againlt the infidels. He wanted money to 
forward the preparations requifite for this expedition, 
and he offered to mortgage all his dominions to William, 
without entertaining any ſcrupie on account of that 


* 'The whole is faid by Ordericus Vitalis to amount to 
30000 men. 
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rapacious and iniquitous hand, to which he reſolved to 
conſign them. The king accepted the offer; and had 
prepared a fleet and an army, in order to eſcort the 
money, and take poſſeſſion of the rich provinces of 
Guienne and Poiftou ; when an accident (2d Auguſt) 
put an end to his life, and to all his ambitious projects. 
He was engaged in hunting, the ſole amuſement, and 
indeed the chief occupation of princes in thuie rude 
times, when ſociety was little cultivated, and the arts 
attor.led tew objects worthy of attention. Walter 
Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable for his addreſs 
in archery, attended him in this recreation, of which the 
New Forck was the ſcene; and as William had diſmount- 
ed after a chaſe, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhow his dex- 
terity, let fly an arrow at a ſtag, which ſuddenly ſtarted 
before hum. The arrow, glancing from a tree, ſtruck 
the king in the breuſt, and inſtantly flew him; while 
Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſca- ſhore, embarked 
tor France, and joined the cruſade in an expedition to 
Jeruſalem; a penance which he impoſed on himſelf for 
this involuntary crime. The body of William was 
found in the forelt by the country- people, and was 
buried without any poinp or ceremony at Wincheſter, 
His courtiers were negligent in performing the laſt 
duties to a maſter who was ſo little beloved; and every 
one was too much occupied in the interctting object of 
fixing his ſucceſſor, to attend the funcral of a dead 

lovereign. | 
The memory of this monarch is tranſmittted to us 
with little advantage by the churchmen, whom he had 
offended ; and though we may ſuſpect, in gene: al, that 
their account of his vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his 
conduct affords little reaſon tor contradicting the cha- 
racter which they have aſſigned him, or tor attributing 
to him any very eftimable qualities. He ſcems to have 
been a violent and tvrannical prince; a perfidious, en- 
croaching, and dangerous neighbour; an unkind and 
ungencrous relation. He was cqually prodigal and 
rapacious in the management of his treatu.y 3 and — 
ae 
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he poſſeſſed abilities, he lay ſo much under the govern- 
ment of 'mpetvons paſſions, that he made little ule of 
them in his adminiſtration z and he indulged, without 
reſerve, that domineering policy, which ſuited his tem- 
per, and which, if ſupported, as it was in him, with 
courage and vigour, proves often more ſucceſstul in diſ- 
orderiy times, than the deepeſt foreſight and moſt refined 
artifice. 

The monuments which remain of this prince in Eng— 
land, are the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London— 
bridge, which he built. The meſt laudable forcign en- 
terpriſe which he undertook, was the tending of Edgar 
Atheling, three years before his death, into Scotland 
with a {mail army, to reſtore prince Edgar, the true 
heir of that kingdom, ſon of Malcolm, and of Margaret, 
ſiſter of Edgar Atheling; and the enterpriſe proved 
ſucceſsful. It was remarked in that age, tnat Richard, 
an elder brother of Wilkbam's, periſhed by an accident 
in the New Foreſt ; Richard, his nephew, natural ſon of 
duke Robert, loſt his life in the lame place, after the 
fame manner: And all men, upon the king's fate, ex- 
claimed, that, as the Conqueror had been guilty of ex- 
treme violence, in expeliing all the inhabitants of that 
large diſtrict to make room for his game, the juſt ven- 
geance of Heaven was ſignalized, in the ſame place, by 
the ſlaughter of his poſterity. W liam was kiiled in 
the thirteenth year of his reign, and about the fortieth 
of his age. As he was never married, he left no legi- 
timate iſſue, 

In the cleventh year of this reign, Magnus king of 
Norway made a deicent on tae ile of Angleſea, but 
was repulſcd by Hugh earl of Shrewibury. This is 
the laſt attempt made by the northern nations upon 
England. That reſtleſs people feem about this time to 
have learned the practice of tillage, which thenceforth 
kept them at home, and freed the other nations of 
Europe {rom the devaltations ſpread over them by thoſe 
Piratical invaders. This proved one great cauſe of the 
ſubſequent ſettlement and improvement of the ſouthern 
Nations, 
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NoTE [A], p. 31. 


HIS queſtion has been diſputed with as great zeal, 

and even acrimony, between the Scotch and Iriſh 
antiquaries, as if the honour of their reſpective countries 
were the moſt deeply concerned in the decifion, We 
ſhal) not enter into any detail on fo uninteretting a ſub- 
je*t ; but ſhall propoſe our opinion in a few words, It ap- 
pears more than probable, from the ſimilitude of Jan- 


| guage and manners, that Britain cither was originally 


peopled, or was ſubdued, by the migration of inhabit- 
ants trom Gaul, and Ireland from Britain : The poſition 
of the ſeveral countries is an additional reaſon that 
favours this concluſion. It appears alſo probable, that 
the migrations of that colony of Gauls or Celts, who 
peopled or ſubdued Ireland, was originally made from the 
north-weſt parts of Britain; and this conjecture (it it do 
not merit a higher name) is founded both on the Iriſh 
language, which is a very different diale& from the 
Welſh, and from the language anciently ſpoken in South 
Britain, and on the vicinity of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Galloway, and Argyleſhire, to that ifland. Theſe 
events, as they paſſed long before the age of hiſtory and 
records, muſt be known by reaſoning alone, which in 
this caſe ſeems to be pretty ſatisfactory : Cæſar and 
Tacitus, not to mention a multitude ef other Greek and 
Roman authors, were guided by like inferences. But 
belides theſe primitive facts, which lie in a very remote 
antiquity, it is a matter of poſitive and undoubted 


teſtimony, that the Roman province of Britain, during 
the 
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the time of the lower empire, was much infeſted by 
bands of robbers or pirates, whom the provincial Britons 
called Scots or Scuits; a name which was probably uſed 
as a term of reproach, and which theſe banditti them- 
ſelves did not acknowledge or aſſume. We may infer 
from two paſſages in Claudian, and from one in Oroftus, 
and another in Iſidore, that the chief feat of theſe Scots 
was in Ireland. That ſome part of the I:1ſh freebooters 
migrated hack to the north-weit parts of Britain, whence 
their anceſtors had probably been derived in a more 
remote age, is politively aſſerted by Bede, and im- 
plied in Gildas. I grant, that neither Bede nor Gil- 
das are Cæſars or Tacituſes; but ſuch as they are, 
they remain the ſole teſtimony on the ſubject, and 
therefore muſt be relied on for want of better: Happily, 
the frivolouſneſs of the queſtion correſponds to the 
weakneſs of the authorities. Not to mention, that, if 
any pa:t of the traditional hiſtory of a barbarous people 
can be relied on, it is the genealogy of nations, and even 
ſometimes that of families. It is in vain to argue againſt 
theſe facts from the ſuppoſed warlike diſpoſit on of the 
Highlanders, and unwarlike of the ancient Irith. Thoſe 
arguments are ftil| much weaker than the authorities, 
Nations change very quickly in thele particulars. The 
Britons were unable to reſiſt the Pitts and Scots, and 
invited over the daxons for their defence, who repelled 
thoſe invaders : Yet the ſame Britons valiantly reſiſted, 
for 150 years, not only this victorious band of Saxons, 
but infinite numbers more, who poured in upon them 
from all quarters. Robert Bruce, in 1322, made a 
peace, in which England, aficr many defeats, was 
conltrained to acknowledge the independence of his 
country: Vet in no more diſtant period than ten years 
after, Scotland was totally ſubducd by a {mall handful 
of Engliſh, led by a few private noblemen. All hiſtory 
is full of ſuch events. The Iriſh Scots, in the courſe of 
two or three centuries, might find time and oppor- 
tunities ſufficient to ſ-ttle in North Britain, though we 
can neither aſſign the period nor cauſes of that re- 
volution. Their barbarous manner of lite * 
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them much fitter than the Romans for ſubduing theſe 
mountaineers. And, in a word, it is clear, from the 
language of the two countries, that the Highlanders and 
the Iriſh are the ſame people, and that the one are 
a colony from the other. We have poſitive evidence, 
which, though from neutral perſons, is not perhaps 
the belt that may be wiſhed for, that the former, in the 
third or fourth century, ſprang from the latter : We have 
no evidence at all that the latter ſprang from the for- 
mer. TI ſhall add, that the name of Erſe or Iriſh, given 
by the low-country Scots to the language of the Scotch 
11 is a certain proof of the traditional opinion 
delivered from father to ſon, that the latter people came 
originally from Ireland. 


NoTE [B], P- 120, 


THERE is a ſeeming contradiction in ancient hiſto- 
rians with regard to ſome circumſtances in the ſtory 
of Edwy and Elgiva. It is agreed, that this prince had 
a violent paſſion for his ſecond or third couſin, Elgiva, 
whom he married, though within the degrees prohibited 
by the canons, It is alſo agreed, that he was dragged 
from a lady on the day of his coronation, and that the 
lady was afterwards treated with the ſingular barbarity 
above mentioned. The only difference 1s, that Oſborne 
and ſome others call her his ſtrumpet, not his wife, as 
ſhe is ſaid to be by Malmeſbury, But this difference is 
eaſily reconciled: For if Edwy married her contrary 
to the canons, the monks would be ture to deny her 
to be his wife, and would inſiſt that ſhe could be 
nothing but his ſtrumpet : So that, on the whole, we 
may eſteem this repreſentation of the matter as certain 
at leaſt, as by far the moſt probable. If Edwy had only 
kept a miſtreſs, it is well Known, that there are methods 
of accommodation with the church, which would have 
prevented the clergy from proceeding to ſuch extremities 
again him: But his marriage, contrary to the canons, 
was an inſult on their authority, and called for their 


NoTEe 
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Nor FC], p. 120. 
MANY of the Engliſh hiſtorians make Edgar's ſhips 


amount to an extravagant number, to three thouſand or 
three thouſand fix hundred. Brompton ſays, that Edgar 
had tour thouſand veſſels. How can theſe accounts be 
reconciled to probability, and to the ſtate of the navy in 
the time of Alfred? W. Thorne wakes the whole 
number amount only to three hundred, which is more 

robable. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's fon, mult 
— been ſhort of one thouſand ſhips; yet the Saxon 
Chronicle ſays it was the greateſt navy that ever had 
been ſecn in England. 


NorE [D], p. 140. 


ALMOST all the ancient hiftorians ſpeak of this 
maſſacre of the Danes as if it had been univerſal, and as 
if every individual of that nation throughout Eng- 
land had been put to death. But the Danes were almoſt 
the ſole inhabitants in the kingdoms of Northumher - 
land and Eaſt Anglia, and were very numerous in 
Mercia, This repreſentation, therefore, of the matter 
is abſolutely impoſſible. Great reſiſtancg muſt have 
been made, and violent wars enſued; which was not 
the caſe. This account given by Wallingford, though 
he ſtands ſingle, muſt be admitted as the only true one. 
We are told, that the name Lurdane, lord Dane, tor an 
idle lazy fellow, who lives at other people's expente, 
came from the conduct of the Danes, who were put to 
death. But the Engliſh princes had been intirely 
maſters for ſeveral generations; and only ſupported a 
military corps of that nation. It ſeems probable, there- 
fore, that it was theſe Danes only that were put to 
death, 


NorE [E], p. 163. 


THE ingenious author of the article Godwin, in 
the Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to clear the 
memory of that noblen. an, upon the ſuppoſition, that all 
the Engliſh annals had been falſiſied by the Norman 

hiſtorians 
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hiſtorians after the conqueſt. But that this ſuppoſition 
has not much foundation, appears hence, that almoſt all 
theſe hiſtorians have given a very good character of his 
ſon Harold, whom it was much more the intereſt of the 
Norman cauſe to blacken. 


NorE [F], p. 172. 


THE whole ſtory of the tranſactions between Ed- 
ward, Harold, and the duke of Normandy, is told fo 
differently by the ancient writers, that there are few im- 
portant paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory liable to ſo great 
uncertainty. I have followed the account which ap- 
peared to me the moſt conſiſtent and probable. It does 
not ſeem likely, that Edward ever executed a will in the 
duke's favour, much leſs that he got it ratified by the 
ſtates of the kingdom, as is affirmed by ſome. The will 
would have been known to all, and would have been 
produced by the Conqueror, to whom it gave ſo plauſi- 
ble, and really ſo jult a title; but the doubtful and 
ambiguous manner in which he ſeems always to. have 
mentioned it, proves that he could only plead the 
known intentions of that monarch in his favour, which 
he was defirous to call a will. There is indeed a 
charter of the Conqueror preſerved by Dr. Hickes, 
where he calls himſelf rex hereditarms, meaning heir by 
will; but a prince, poſſeſſed of ſo much power, and 
attended with ſo much ſucceſs, may employ what pre- 
tence he pleaſes : It is ſufficient to refute his pretences to 
obſerve, that there is a great difference and variation 
among hiſtorians, with regard to a point which, had it 
been real, muſt have been agreed upon by all of them. 

Again, ſome hiſtorians, particularly Malmeſbury and 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, athrm that Harold had no in- 
tention of going over to Normandy, but that taking the 
air in a pleaſure- boat on the coaſt, he was driven over by 
ſtreſs of weather to the territories of Guy count of Pon- 
thieu: But beſides that this ſtory is not probable in itſelf, 
and is contradicted by molt of the ancient hiſtorians, 
it is contradifted by a very curious and authentic 
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monument lately diſcovered, It is a tapeſtry, pre- 
ſerved in the ducal palace of Rowen, and fuppoſed to 
have been wrought by orders of Matiida, wife to the em- 
peror : At leaſt it is of very great antiquity. Harold 


is there repreſented as taking his departure from king 


Edward in execution of ſome commiſſion, and mount- 
ing his veſſel with a great train. The deſign of re- 


decming his brother and nephew, who were hoſtages, 


is the molt likely cauſe that can be aſſigned ; and is ac- 
cordingly mentioned by Eadmer, Hoveden, Brompton, 
and Simeon of. Durham. For a farther account of 
this piece of tapeitry, fee Hiſtoire de I Academie de 
Literature, tom. ix. p. 535. 


Nor E [G], P- 193. 


IT appears from the ancient tranſſations of the Saxon 
annals and lawe, and from king Alfred's tranſlation of 
Bede, as well as from all the ancient hiſtorians, that comes 
in Latin, alderman in Saxon, and earl in Dano-Saxon, 
were quite {ynonimous. There is only a clauſe in a 
law of king Athelitan's which has ſtumbled ſome an- 
tiquaries, and has made them imagine that an earl 
was ſuperior to an alderman. The weregild, or the 


price of an earl's blood, is there fixed at fifteen thou- 


{and thrimſas, equal to that of an archbiſhop ; whereas 
that of a biſhop and alderman is only eight thouſand 
thrimſas. To ſolve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe 
to Sclden's conjecture (ce his Titles of Honour, chap. 
v. p. 603, 604.), that the term of ear] was in the age of 
Athelſtan juſt beginning to be in uſe in England, and 
ſtood at that time for the atheling or prince of the blood, 
heir to the crown. This he confirms by a law of 
Canute, & 55. where an atheling and an archbiſhop are 
put upon the fame footing. In another Jaw of the 
fame Athelſtan the weregild of the prince or atheling 
is ſaid to be fiftcen thouſand thrimſas. He is there- 
fore the ſame who is called carl in the former law. 


OTH 
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NorE [H], p. 252. | 


THERE is a paper or record of the family of Sharne- 
borne, which pretends, that that fumily, which was Saxon, 
was reſtored upon proving their innocence, as well as 
other Saxon families which were in the ſame fituation. 
Though this paper was able to impoſe on ſuch great 
antiquaries as Spe.man and Dugdale, it is preved by Dr. 
Brady to have been a forgery ; and is allowed as ſuch by 
Tyrrel, though a pertinacious defender of his = 
notions. Ingulf tells us, that very early Hereward, 
though abſent during the time of the conqueſt, was 
turned out of all his eſtate, and could not obtain redrel(s. 
William even plundered the monaſteries. We are told 
by Ingulf, that Ivo de Taillebois plundered the monattery 
of Croylard of a great part of its land, and no redreſs 
could be obtained, | 


NoTE [I], p. 253. 
THE obliging of all the inhabitants to put out the 


fires and lights at certain hours, upon the ſounding of a 


bell, called the courfer, is repreſented by Poly dore Virgil 
as 2 mark of the ſervitude of the Engliſh. But this was 
a law of police, which William had previouſly eſta- 
1 in Normandy. The ſame law had place in Scot- 
and. 


NoTE [K], p. 260. 


WHAT theſe laws were of Edward the Confeſſor, 
vhich the Engliſh, every reign during a century and 
a halt, deſire to paſſionately to have reſtored, is much 
dliſputed by antiquaries, and our 1gnorance of them 
ſcems one of the greateſt defects in the ancient Eng- 
liſh hiſtory. The collection of laws in Wilkins, which 
paſs under the name of Edward, are plainly a poſterior 
and an ignorant compiiation. Thoſe to be found in 
Ingulf are genuine; but ſo imperfect, and contain ſo few 
clauſes favourable to the ſubject, that we ſee no great 
reaſon for their contending for them ſo vehemently. 
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It is probable, that the Engliſh meant the common law, 
as it prevailed during the reign of Edward ; which we 
may conjecture to have been more indulgent to liberty 
than the Norman inſtitutions. The moſt material arti- 
cles of if were afterwards comprehended in Magna 


Charta, 
NorzE [LI, p. 284. 
HIST. Elyenſis, p. 516. The words of this hiſtorian, 


who is very ancient, are remarkable, and worth tranſ- 
cribing. Rex itaque factus Willielmus, quid in principes 
Anglorum, qui tantæ cladi ſupereſſe poterant, fecerit, 
dicere, cum nibil profit, omitto. Nuid enim prodeſſet, fi 
nec unum in toto regno de illis dicerem priſtina poteſtate 
uti permiſſum, ſed omnes aut in gravem paupertatis 
erumuam detruſos, aut exheredatos, patria pulſos, aut 
effoſſis oculis, vel ceteris amputatis membris, opprobrium 
hominum factos, aut certe miſerrime afflittos, vita 
privatos. Simili modo utilitate carere exiſtimo dicere 
guid in minorem populum, non ſolum ab eo, ſed a ſuis 
actum ſit, cum id didlu ſciamus difficile, et ob immanem 
crudelitatem fortafſis incredibile. | 
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